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ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


JULY,  1850. 


Art.  I. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries  ; 
together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee^  Minutes  of 
Evidence^  and  Appendix,  1849. 

During  the  last  few  months,  startling  statements,  disclosing  the 
dearth  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  appeared 
in  most  of  our  public  journals.  They  do  not,  however,  comprise 
a  tithe  of  the  curious  and  valuable  information  embedded  in  the 
bulky  blue-book  from  which  they  wore  excerpted.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is  a  rich  mine  of  suggestive  facts  and  data,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  assorted,  and  smelted  into  a  compact  and  available 
form,  for  the  use  of  the  advocates  of  education  and  the  apostles 
of  popular  enlightenment.  It  exhibits  the  most  singular  national 
anomalies,  and  develops  phenomena  at  once  humiliating  and 
cheering.  Its  revelations  are  alternately  streaked  with  lights  and 
shadows,  in  strange  and  fitful  contrast.  Whilst — judging  from 
the  scantiness  of  the  provision  made  for  our  intellectual  illumina¬ 
tion  and  nurture — we  arc  shown  to  be  the  most  benighted  of 
all  civilized  peoples,  we  are,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  these 
serious  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  eclipsing  every  other 
nation  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  inventiveness  of 
genius,  the  mastership  of  mind,  and  the  opulence  and  upward 
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tendency  of  our  literature.  Our  object,  in  the  present  article,  is 
to  classify  and  condense,  as  far  as  possible,  some  of  the  inionna- 
tion  scattered  through  the  work  relerrcd  to ; — information  that 
has  been  gleaned  from  the  most  varied  sources — Irom  clergymen, 
librarians,  llterdtl,  Members  ot  Parliament,  town  clerks,  ex- 
ministers  of  (Continental  governments,  j)opular  lecturers,  self- 
educated  working-men,  juul  city  missionaries.  \et,  in  spite  of 
the  great  diversity  existing  in  the  character,  position,  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  witnesses,  there  is  lound  to  be,  on  collating 
their  evidence,  a  remarkable  oneness  ol  sentiment  on  the  two 
more  prominent  topics  of  inquiry  —  namely,  the  disgraceful 
destitution  of  public  depositories  of  books,  freely  accessible  to^ 
the  public ;  and  the  growing  capacity  of  the  humbler  classes  ol 
society  to  appreciate  and  improve  the  privileges  conferred  by 
such  institutions. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
])ublic  was  directed  to  the  formation  of  free  galleries,  museums 
of  art,  and  schools  of  design,  as  a  means  of  ]iopular  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  an  incitement  to  intellectual  pursuits.  ^lany  persons 
at  the  time  displayed  considerable  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
and  libellously  contended  that,  however  successfully  such  institu¬ 
tions  might  be  established  among  foreign  nations,  they  would 
not  bo  appreciated,  and  might  be  abused,  by  our  own.  The 
experiment,  however,  was  made.  The  Hritish  Museum,  the 
magnificent  gallery  at  Hampton  ('ourt,  the  National  Gallery, 
with  various  other  metropolitan  and  provincial  institutions,  were 
thrown  o])en  gratuitously  to  the  puldic.  The  boding  vaticina¬ 
tions  of  the  false  prophets  were  utterly  falsified.  The  decorum 
ot  the  people  speedily  struck  their  jealous  slanderers  dumb. 
And  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  no  abuse  has  attended 
the  concession,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  large 
measure  of  rational  enjoyment  and  healthy  mental  stimulus  that 
has  resulted.  Another,  and  a  yet  more  beneficent  improvement, 
still  remains  to  be  effected.  The  extensive  establishment  of 
public  libraries  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  large  centres  of  ])opulation,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
desiderata  ol  the  age.  Such  libraries  have  long  existed  on  the 
(/ontinent,  and  have  enjoyed  the  fosterage  of  the  governments 
of  the  various  States.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
influences  emanating  from  such  stores  of  accumulated  lore  have 
been  fraught  with  incalculable  advantages  to  the  literature  and 
general  character  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have  been 
amassed.  And,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  literature  of  Lugland,  and  the  mental  stature  and  stamina  of 
Its  sons,  denied  the  benefits  of  such  institutions,  must  have 
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proportionately  sufTcred.  The  extent  to  which  this  national  pri¬ 
vation  may  have  tended  to  impoverish  our  literary  treasures,  to 
])ropa"ate  error  and  ignorance  from  age  to  age,  to  cripple 
llritish  intellect  and  limit  its  achievements,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  A\  e  find  Gibbon  complaining  that,  in  his  time,  ‘  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world  was  destitute  of  that  useful  institution, 
a  public  library and  that  ‘  the  writer  who  had  undertaken  to 
treat  any  large  historical  subject,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  for  his  private  use  a  numerous  and  private  collection 
of  books  which  must  form  the  basis  of  his  work.’  Even  in  a  large 
town  like  Idverpool,  there  was  no  public  depository  of  books 
from  which  Roscoc  could  procure  the  ordinary  Italian  works 
requisite  for  composing  his  ‘  Historical  biographies’;  so  that  he, 
like  Gibbon,  was  under  the  costly  necessity  of  purchasing  his 
own  materials  of  literary  workmanship.  Only  within  the  last 
(|uarter  of  a  century,  Graham,  the  learned  historian  of  North 
America,  left  this  land,  and  established  himself  at  Gottingen,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the  rich  and  frecly- 
accessible  collection  of  books  in  its  university.  George  Dawson, 
ill  his  evidence,  complained  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  such  auxiliaries  to  literary  labour,  authors  and  editors  at  the 
present  day  suffered  great  inconveniences  and  losses,  especially 
in  country  towns.  The  literary  man  is  obliged  to  make  a  list  of 
the  topics  he  wishes  to  elucidate,  and,  if  poor,  reserve  them  till  he 
visits  London ;  or  should  he  happen  to  be  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  comes  up  on  purpose  to  solve  those  questions,  lie  (Mr. 
Dawson)  knew  a  person  who  came  up  expressly  on  such  an 
errand  from  licicester ;  but,  from  not  having  made  proper 
inquiry,  when  he  arrived  in  liondoii  he  found  the  British 
Museum  closed.  That  necessarily  created  great  delay.  ‘  There 
arc  many  books  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  refer  to,  and  which 
ought  to  be  attainable  in  all  large  towns,  but  which  are  not  to 
be  obtained  in  the  country  at  all — works,  too,  without  which 
a  man  could  not  carry  on  a  newspaper  for  six  months.  Sup¬ 
posing,  for  instance,  he  wanted  to  write  an  article  on  the  Hun¬ 
garian  struggle,  the  chances  arc  that  he  could  not  get  any 
thoroughly  good  work  on  Hungarian  history,  or  public  docu¬ 
ments  connected  with  that  country,  in  Birmingham.  Therefore, 
public  libraries  arc  not  only  desirable  for  the  working  classes, 
but  also,  and  almost  equally,  for  the  instructors  of  those  classes — 
the  men  who  contribute  to  the  periodical  literature  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  country.’  M’ith  these  few  specimen  facts 
before  us,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  standard  of  British 
literature,  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  nations  where 

opportunities  of  ample  research  have  been  enjoyed,  has  suffered 
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dctcriorrttiou  from  the  want  of  suitable  depots  of  books,  easy  of 
acc(‘s8.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  tliat  the  same  privation  must  ha\e 
acted  detrimentally  on  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Willi  a  view  of  establishing  the  fact  of  the  immense  superiority 
of  foreign  libraries  over  our  own — in  respect  to  their  numbers, 
the  vastness  of  the  literary  wealth  they  enshrine,  their  entire 
accessibility  to  applicants  from  among  every  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  arc  allowed  to  circulate 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  institution — we  will,  in  the  most  com¬ 
pendious  form  possible,  present  some  comparative  statements  of 
the  princij>al  ('Ontinental  and  Ihitish  libraries.  Iroin  the 
evidence  laid  bt  fore  the  committee,  which  is  said  to  embody  the 
nearest  a])proxiination  to  truth  that  can  be  attained,  it  appears 
that  France  contains  18()  public  libraries,  109  of  which  com- 
]>rehcnd  10, (KK)  volumes  or  upwards  each ;  llelgium,  14 ;  the 
Ihussian  States,  />3,  or  44  possessing  above  10,000  volumes  ; 
Austria,  with  Lombardy  and  \  enice,49;  Saxony,  9;  llavaria,  18; 
Denmark,  5  ;  Tuscany,  10  ;  Hanover,  5  ;  Naples  and  Sicily,  8  ; 
Papal  States,  10;  Portugal,  7;  Spain,  27,  or  17  comprising 
10,000  volumes  ;  Switzerland,  13  ;  Kussian  Empire,  12 ;  whilst 
(ireat  Ihitain  and  Ireland  possess  only  34  such  depositories  of 
learning,  the  ianje  majoritu  of  trhlch,  moreover,  are  accessible 
only  to  privileyed  individuals  or  corporations,  and  ought  not 
j)roperly  to  be  included  under  such  a  category. 

Upon  further  inspection  of*  the  tabular  statements  it  is  dis¬ 
coverable  that  out  of  a  total  of  458  libraries  in  the  European 
States,  there  are  53  that  are  distinguished  as  trending  libraries ; 
but  of  this  goodly  number,  thus  standing  out  in  bold  and  honor¬ 
able  relief,  not  one  is  to  be  found  in  our  so  much  belauded  country. 
In  these  53  libraries  alone,  in  the  year  1848,  there  were  more 
than  seven  millions  of  volumes,  independent  of  manuscripts, 
xvhich  are  thus  rendered  eminently  serviceable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  s(*veral  towns,  citit's,  and  neighbourhoods  in  which  they 
are  deposited.  In  a  statistical  list,  exhibiting  330  towns  or 
cities  throughout  Europe,  that  are  enriched  by  the  possession 
of  town,  university,  cathedral,  communal,  gymnasium,  or  public 
libraries,  the  kc'cnest  scrutiny  can  detect  no  more  than  eleven 
jdaces  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  these  hivoured  isles  of  ours, 
whilst  the  chief  of  the  literary  stores  belonging  even  to  these  ai*e 
placed  under  the  most  exclusive  regulations. 

If  from  countries  we  descend  to  particular  towns  and  cities, 
we  find  the  contrast  between  our  own  and  foreign  lands  no  less 
discouraging  and  humiliating.  In  the  following  table  arc  rc- 
]''resentcil  the  numbt'r  of  libraries  in  some  of  the  principal 
capitals  and  otht  r  distinguished  places  in  Europe — the  aggregate 
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volumes  in  each  town  or  city — the  population  of  the  same — and 
the  proportion  of  volumes  to  every  100  of  its  inhabitants : — 


Name  of 

No.  of 
Libs. 

Agrcgate  No.  of 
Volumes. 

Population 
of  each  City  or 
Town. 

No.  of  Vols. 
to  every  100 
persons. 

Milan . 

2 

250,000 

171,268 

146 

Padua 

3 

177,000 

45,000 

393 

Prague 

3 

198,000 

107,358 

184 

Venice 

4 

137,000 

97,156 

141 

Vienna 

3 

453,000 

360,000 

126 

Heidelberg 

1 

200,000  ' 

13,430 

1,500 

Munich 

2 

800,000  : 

106,537 

751 

Nuremberg 

2 

46,000 

40,000 

115 

Ilrussels 

2 

1  •13,500  > 

134,000 

107 

Copenhagen 

3 

557,000 

119,292 

407 

Montpellier . 

3 

100,000 

33,864 

295 

Paris 

9 

1,17-1,000 

920,000 

160 

Hamburgh  . 

6 

200,307 

128,000 

156 

Naples 

4 

290,000 

350,000 

82 

bologna 

o 

233,000 

69,000 

337 

Home 

() 

465.000 

152,000 

306 

Berlin . 

2 

460,000 

290,797 

158 

Breslau  . 

4 

370,000 

88,869 

416 

Petersburg!! 

3 

505,900 

409,720 

107 

Genoa 

4 

120,000 

97,620 

122 

Dresden 

4 

310,500 

69,500 

490 

Leipsic 

2 

192,000 

47,514 

404 

Madrid 

o 

260,000 

1 70,000 

153 

Stockholm 

o 

82,000 

83,885 

97 

I’psal  . 

1 

150,000 

4,500 

3,333 

Florence  . 

0 

299,000 

97,548 

306 

Beitish,  SwC. 

I 

Aberdeen  . 

2 

46,000 

64,778 

71 

Cambridge 

5 

261,724 

25,000 

1,046 

Dublin 

143,651 

1  238,531 

60 

Edinburgh 

1  3 

288,854 

;  138,182 

209 

Cilasgow 

1  3 

80,096 

1  300,000 

26 

London  . 

4* 

490,500 

I  2,200,000 

22 

Manchester . 

,  1 

19,900 

1  360,000 

Oxford 

373,300 

24,000 

1,547 

These  figures  but  too  faithfully  represent  the  meagre  supply 
of  books  for  the  free  use  of  the  people  of  this  country  compared 
with  Continental  States.  Even  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  at 
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first  sight  may  strike  us  as  being  redeeming  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  yield  up  their  solitary  glory  on  the  slightest  exninination. 
The  valuable  libraries  for* which  they  arc  distinguished  are  in 
no  sense  entitled  to  the  designation  of  *  public  so  that  the 
above  representation  is  fallaciously  favourable  to  those  ancient 
towns;  the  books  bear  no  sort  of  prohtable  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  at  all,  except  it  be  the  relation  which  the  enscpul- 
chred  dead  bear  to  the  living  men  who  continually  wander 
al)out  the  precincts  of  their  tombs.  Ihe  books  are  solely 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  htcruti,  and  students  connected 
w  ith  the  universities.  They  repose,  Irom  year  to  year,  upon 
their  stately  shelves,  in  solemn  and  unruilied  quietude,  un¬ 
questioned  bv  the  eager  lips  and  eyes  of  the  outside  multitude. 
Speaking  of  the  Cambridge  libraries,  the  llev.  J.  J.  Smith, 
librarian  at  Caius  College,  remarked  that  they  w’ere  confined  to 
the  respective  bodies  in  the  University.  There  have  recently 
been  some  enlargements  and  improvements  introduced  into  the 
regulations,  whereby  the  restrictions  hitherto  existing  have  been 
relaxed,  involving  a  more  extended  admission  of  readers.  *  The 
University  for  the  most  part  consists  of  three  degrees — masters 
of  arts,  bachelors  of  arts,  and  under-graduates.  For  a  long  time, 
the  masters  of  arts  only  had  aceess  to  the  books.  After  a  certain 
time,  those  non-resident  in  the  University,  and  those  resident 
too,  had  the  privilege  of  taking  out  of  the  building  ten  volumes 
each.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  bachelors  of  arts,  the  second 
degree,  had  the  same  privilege  allow’ed  to  them  within  other 
limits — five  books,  for  instance,  was  the  number  allow’cd  to  be 
taken  out;  and  just  within  this  month  (^lay  1849),  they  have 
conceded  to  the  under-graduates  the  privilege  of  having  books 
out  at  the  recommendation  of  the  college  tutors.’  The  same 
witness,  referring  to  the  llodleian  Library,  Oxford,  stated  that 
their  system  is  much  more  restricted.  For  example,  no  master 
ot  .yts  even,  belonging  to  the  University,  either  resident  or  non¬ 
resident,  can  take  any  book  out.  He  must  use  them  in  the 
building,  from  which  they  are  never  sufi’ered  to  be  removed. 
No  undvr-ijraduatc  is  even  sujfervd  to  read  the  boohs  in  the 
liodlvuui  collection.  Thus,  in  these  famous  seats  of  learning,  to 
whose  stores  of  erudition  every  British  author  is  compelled 
gratuitously  to  supply  a  co])y  of  all  the  W'orks  he  publishes, 
the  members  of  the  republic  of  letters  arc  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  advantages  they  have  created  and  sus¬ 
tained. 

I  he  follow  ing  list  exhibits  the  principal  libraries  of  the  several 
.uropean  capitals,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
magnitudes.  Those  before  which  an  asterisk  appears,  arc 
lending  libraries : — 
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Baris  . 

^National  Library  .  .  . 

Vols. 

.  824,000 

Munich  . 

*Royal  Library  .... 

.  000,000 

Bctersburgli . 

Imperial  Library. 

.  116,000 

London  . 

British  Museum  Library  . 

.  435,000 

Copenhagen  . 

♦Royal  Library  .... 

.  412,000 

Berlin  . 

♦Royal  Library  .... 

.  410,000 

Vienna  .  . 

♦Imperial  Library  .  .  . 

.  313,000 

Dresden  . 

♦Royal  Library  .... 

.  300,000 

Madrid 

National  Library 

.  200,000 

Wolfenbuttal 

Ducal  Library  .... 

.  200,000 

Stuttgard . 

Royal  Library  .  .  .  .  • 

.  187,000 

Baris  . 

Arsenal  Library  .  .  •. 

.  180,000 

Milan  . 

♦Brera  Library  .... 
♦St.  Genevieve  Library 

.  170,000 

Baris  . 

.  150,000 

Darmstadt  . 

♦Grand  Ducal  Library  . 

.  150,000 

Florence  . 

Magliabecchian  Library  . 

.  150,000 

Naples 

♦Royal  Library  .... 

.  150,000 

Brussels  .  . 

Royal  Library  .... 

.  133,500 

Rome  . 

Casanati  Library  .  .  . 

.  120,000 

Hague 

Royal  Library  .... 

.  100,000 

Baris  .  .  .. 

♦Mazarine  Library  . 

.  100,000 

Rome  . 

Vatican  Library  .... 

.  100,000 

Barrna 

♦Ducul  Library  .... 

.  100,000 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  whilst  treating  upon 
these  magnificent  institulions,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  a  few 
curious  particulars  relative  to  their  privileges,  their  antiquity, 
the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  their  progressive  increase, 
and  the  munificent  funds  that  have  been  appropriated  to  their 
sustentation  and  enlargement. 

The  majority  of  tlie  libraries  specified  above  are  entitled,  by 
law,  to  acopy  of  every  book  published  within  the  States  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  This  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the 
national  libraries  of  l^iris  and  Madrid  ;  the  royal  libraries  of 
IMunich,  llerlin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  Naples,  Brussels,  and  the 
Hague;  the  llrera  Library  at  Milan;  the  Magliabecchian  at 
Florence  ;  the  Ducal  Library  at  rarma ;  together  with  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.  Exclusive  of  England,  the  practice 
])rcvails  nowhere  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  Lombardy  and 
\  enice,  and  in  Banna — two  of  the  worst  governed  countries  in 
Europe.  In  Belgium  and  Erance,  three  copies  arc  exacted;  in 
Austria,  Denmark,  Naples,  and  Geneva,  two  copies  ;  in  Brussia, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Bortugal,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Bohemia,  and  the  United  States,  only  one  copy.  In  several 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  copies  were  formerly  exacted,  but  when  tlie 
censorship  of  the  press  was  abolished,  that  exaction  ceased. 

In  France,  according  to  Monsieur  (niizot,  the  bookseller  is 
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required  to  transmit  three  copies  of  every  work  published  to 
the  office  appointed,  upon  failure  to  do  which  he  becomes  o 
noxious  to  prosecution.  This  exaction  extends  to  every  succes¬ 
sive  edition  of  a  work,  and  also  includes  those  of  a  cost  y 
description.  But  the  government  frequently  subscribes  towards 
productions  of  a  high  and  expensive  character,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  publication. 

In  some  parts  of  Gertnarty^  it  is  compulsory  that  every  author 
shall  give  to  the  library  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  State, 
one  copy  of  his  work;  in  others,  it  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is 
id  ways  done,  as  a  sort  of  traditional  civility.  It  is  not  customary, 
however,  to  present  a  specimen  of  every  reproduction,  unless 
important  alterations  have  been  made.  Mons.  Libri,  an  Italian 
Uterateury  w  ho  has  had  great  experience  in  the  management  of 
public  libraries,  esteems  the  usage  a  hardship  and  injustice  to 
authors.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  large,  illuminated,  or  costly 
w  orks,  in  order  to  evade  the  sacrifice,  bad  copies  w  ill  be  done  for 
the  government,  so  that  the  libraries  for  which  they  are  destined 
lire  afterwards  obliged  to  purchase  perfect  copies.  From  his 
familiar  acquaintance  w'ith  the  working  of  this  compulsory  pre¬ 
sentation  system,  he  entertained  strong  convictions  of  its  practical 
inefficiency.  ‘  I  believe,’  he  asserts,  ‘  that  at  least  the  half  of 
those  books  are  lost ;  they  come  in,  generally,  in  such  a  w^ay — ^by 
sheets,  &c. — that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  into  proper  order 
without  very  large  expense,  so  as  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of 
the  law.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  least  25,000  volumes  arc 
missing  in  the  Depot  Legal  of  France.  The  Depot  Legal  is  the 
establishment  to  which  the  editors  arc  obliged  to  consign  those 
copies.  It  would  be  more  advisable  to  keep  only  a  single  copy 
of  every  work,  for  in  that  w’ay  it  might  be  preserved.  At  present, 
in  Paris,  for  instance,  those  books  are  not  useful  at  all.  If  any 
body  applies  for  a  modern  book,  printed  during  the  past  year,  Im 
is  almost  sure  fwt  to  find  it  in  the  National  Library.’  Thus  it 
seems  that  authors  and  publishers  resort  to  every  available  expe¬ 
dient  to  impede  the  free  w  orking  of  what  they  evidently  regard 
as  an  unrighteous  law’. 

In  Bflyium,  likewrise,  the  law’  compels  the  producer  of  a  book 
to  send  three  copies  of  every  edition  to  the  municipal  council  of 
the  town  in  w  hich  it  is  published,  and  which  thus  becomes  a 
guarantee  for  his  copyright.  The  work  is  then  sent  from  the 
provincial  town  to  the  government.  In  that  country  there  are 
very  few  w  orks  towards  which  the  government  does  not  subscribe 
for  a  number  of  copies,  thus  affording  a  stimulus  to  literary  en- 
t<  rprise,  and  placing  itself  in  a  position  to  distribute  some  copies 
to  the  libraries  in  the  provinces,  thereby  encouraging  the  esta¬ 
blishment  and  extension  of  such  depositories.  All  the  libraries 
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luive  become  niunicii>al  biiice  the  time  of  the  French  republic ; 
those  of  Liege  and  CJhent  were  ceded  to  the  Universities,  but 
with  this  restriction,  that  they  should  always  remain  the  property 
of  the  town  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  government  have 
sometimes,  within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  spent  some  £12,000 
on  the  enrichment  of  those  noble  institutions.  Although  the 
Chamber  ordinarily  only  votes  a  grant  of  05,000  or  70,000  francs 
for  the  Koyal  Fublic  Library  of  Brussels,  yet  whenever  there 
occurs  a  large  sale  of  books,  a  special  grant  is  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  recently  hap])eiu'd  that  one  of  the  most  choice  and 
curious  public  libraries  had  been  announced  for  sale  ;  a  bulky 
catalogue,  occupying  six  vols,  had  been  printed  ;  the  government 
immediately  came  forward,  bought  the  entire  collection  for  about 
£13,000,  and  added  it  to  the  royal  library  at  the  capital.  They 
did  the  same  thing  also  at  Ghent.  The  library  bought  at  Ghent 
consisted  of  about  20,000  vols.,  and  that  in  Brussels  of  about 
00,000  vols. 

In  many  of  the  Continental  States,  where  the  governments 
watch  all  the  publications  emanating  from  the  press  with  great 
jealousy,  the  books  are  required  cliielly  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  correspond  with  the  manuscript  after  it  had  passed 
the  ordeal  of  censorship. 

The  same  regulation  for  tlic  compulsory  delivery  of  books  by 
authors  or  publishers  is  imposed  in  England,  And  although  the 
Legislature,  a  few  years  ago,  reduced  the  number  of  copies  so 
exacted  from  eleven  to  five,  it  is  still  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  tax, 
especially  as  some  considerable  portion  of  the  books  go  to  the 
extension  of  libraries  that  are  not  pnhlic.  The  origin  of  this 
exaction  was  first  of  all  a  private  agreement  between  Sir  Thomas 
Bodlcy  and  the  Stationers’  Company  in  1010,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  recognised  by  the  Legislature.’  In  1037,  there  was  a 
decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  enforcing  the  delivery,  which  had 
been  much  neglected.  By  subsequent  Copyright  Acts,  the  three 
copies  originally  levied  were  augmented  to  eleven.  Still  earlier 
than  1010,  there  had  been  a  demand  of  one  copy  from  every 
])rintcr,  which  was  purely  for  the  purposes  of  censorship.  Under 
the  Copyright  Act,  the  following  arc  the  libraries  that  were 
entitled  to  receive  copies  of  works  gratuitously : — The  British 
INluseum  ;  Sion  College,  in  London;  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 
Oxford ;  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge ;  the  libraries  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Dublin  ;  King’s  Inn,  in  Dublin  ;  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  in  Edinburgh  ;  together  with  those  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews  ; 
making  eleven  in  all.  The  Coj)yright  Amendment  Act,  passed  in 
183G,  abolished  the  privilege  in  respect  to  six  of  the  number. 
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and  substituted  a  money  grant  from  the  Ireasury,  varying  lu 
amount— the  highest  being  that  granted  to^Glasgow  of  £ 

St.  Andrew’s,  £()30  ;  to  Edinburgh,  £5 <5;  to  the  Xing  s  Inn 
Library,  Dublin,  £433  ;  to  Sion  College,  London,  £303  ;  and  to 
the  laiiversity  of  Aberdeen,  £3:20  ;  so  that  much  inequality  now 
exists.  The  total  amount  received  by  those  libraries  is  f  3,0‘^8. 
4'he  Act  was  not  extended  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
libraries,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  accept  compensation, 
and  the  strong  indisposition  they  evinced  to  submit  to  any  change 
in  the  ancient  arrangements.  In  reference  to  the  ineflective  and 
vexatious  working  of  the  present  law  of  copyright  in  England, 
I^Ir.  Edwards’s  remarks  are  worthy  of  attention.  ‘  Even  with 
regard  to  its  express  intention,’  he  says,  ‘  I  think  it  is  framed 
in  a  very  bungling  manner  ;  for  example,  the  booksellers  of 
Dublin,  instead  of  delivering  a  book  to  Trinity  College,  may 
send  it  up  to  London,  and  force  Trinity  College  to  get  it  back 
at  its  own  expense.  1  have  known  that  to  be  done.  Look- 
sellers  are  often  very  much  annoyed  by  the  exaction,  and  obey 
the  act  with  great  unwillingness.  ...  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  retain  the  power  of  exacting  copies,  but  I  would  grant  the 
power  of  payment  for  them  at  the  trade  price  ;  at  least  in  all 
instances  where  payment  shall  be  requested.  By  this  method 
we  should  secure  the  desideratum  of  having  certain  great  repo¬ 
sitories  in  the  country,  containing  all  the  books  that  are  published, 
without  inflicting  injustice  on  authors.’ 

An  idea  mav  be  formed  of  the  large  number  of  works  thus 
annually  exacted,  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
there  have  been  published  in  the  Imited  Kindom,  31,31)5  books  ; 
the  estimated  value  of  one  copy  of  each  of  wdiich,  taken  at  publi¬ 
cation  price,  is  £13,4‘^0.  This  calculation  embraces  new  works, 
and  new  editions  and  reprints  of  old  books,  but  it  excludes 
pamphlets  and  periodical  publications.  In  Germany  the  total 
number  of  separate  works,  inclusive  of  pamphlets,  published  in 
184(»,  was  11,(>00;  in  1817,  about  11,400;  and  in  1848,  about 
10,5(K).  In  France  there  appeared,  in  184:2,  6,445  separate 
works,  pamphlets  included;  and  in  1847,  5,530. 

^  An  investigation  into  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  some  of  the 
European  libraries,  and  into  the  causes  of  their  comparative 
progressive  augmentation,  is  suggestive  of  many  important  con¬ 
siderations^  that  may  be  turned  to  practical  account  by  those  who 
are  labouring  to  build  up  the  intellectual  greatness  of  our  coun- 
tr>.  I  he  most  ancient  of  the  great  libraries  of  printed  books  is 
thought  to  be  that  at  \  ienna,  which  dates  from  1440,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  opened  to  the  public  as  early  as  1575.  The  Town 
Library  at  Ratisbon,  dates  from  1430  ;  St.  Mark’s  Library,  at 
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Venice,  from  1408  ;  the  Town  Library  of  Frankfort,  from  1484; 
that  of  Hamburgh,  from  15J29  ;  of  Strasbnrg,  from  1531  ;  of 
Augsbur",  from  1537  ;  those  of  Herne  and  Geneva,  from  1550; 
that  of  llasel,  from  1564.  The  Royal  Library  of  Co])enhagcii 
was  founded  about  1550.  In  1671,  it  possessed  10,000  vols.  ; 
in  1748,  about  65,000;  in  1778,  100,000;  in  1820,  300,000; 
and  it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  412,000  vols.  The  National 
Library,  in  Paris,  was  founded  in  1595,  but  was  not  made  public 
until  1737.  In  1640,  it  contained  about  17,000  vols. ;  in  1684, 
50,000;  in  1775,  150,000;  in  1790,  200,000;  and  it  now 
possesses  at  least  824,000  vols.  The  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  was  established  in  1753,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1757,  with  about  40,000  vols.  In  1800,  it  contained  about 
65,000  vols. ;  in  1823,  125,000;  in  1836,  nearly  240,000 ;  and 
it  now  comprehends  435,000  vols.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  the  whole  of  the  difference  between  1836  and  1848  arises 
from  the  actual  increase  of  the  collection ;  but  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  many  thousands  of  tracts,  formerly 
in  volumes  or  cases,  have  been  separately  bound,  and  are  now 
enumerated  as  distinct  volumes. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Copenhagen  Library  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  judicious  purchases  at  favourable  opportunities.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  noble  National  Library  at  Paris,  since  1790, 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Revolution  :  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monasteries  and  convents,  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  rebels  and  emigrants,  having  placed  many  fine 
libraries  at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  day.  And 
although,  in  some  cases,  large  numbers  of  books  and  manuscripts 
appear  to  have  been  summarily  disposed  of  ‘  for  the  service  of 
the  arsenal,’  more  usually  special  instructions  were  given,  that 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  N  ational  Library  should  have  an 
unlimited  power  of  selection,  and  of  this  they  made  extensive 
use.  The  increase  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  mainly  indebted  to  donations.  Of  its  435,000  books,  at  least 
200,000  have  been  presented  or  bequeathed. 

^lany  of  the  chief  libraries  of  Continental  cities  arc  sustained 
by  their  respective  governments  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality. 
The  average  annual  sum  allotted  to  the  support  of  the  National 
Library,  at  Paris,  is  £16,575;  to  that  of  the  Royal  Library,  at 
Brussels,  £2,700;  to  that  of  Munich,  about  £2,000;  to  that  of 
Vienna,  £1,900;  to  that  of  Berlin,  £3,745;  to  that  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  £1,250;  to  that  of  Dresden,  £500;  and  to  that  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  Library  of  Darmstadt,  £2,000. 

4'hc  average  annual  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  printed 
books  for  the  library  of  the  British  M^iscurn,  previous  to  1836, 
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was  only  £1,135.  From  1837  to  1845  inclusive,  the  sum 
devotetrto  tliis  purpose  averaged  £3,443  a  year.  In  1846  and 
1847,  in  consequence  of  urgent  representations  having  been 
made  to  the  Treasury  of  the  great  deficiencies  existing  in  the 
collection  of  printed  books,  a  special  increase  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grant  was  made,  amounting  to  £10,000.  In  1848, 
liowever,  this  sum  was  reduced  to  £8,500  ;  whilst,  in  1849,  it 
was  still  further  frittered  down  to  £5,000.  The  entire  amount 
of  this  latter  year  allotted  to  the  sustentation  of  the  library,  in 
all  its  departments,  is  £ii3,261.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  printed  books,  including  maps  and 
musical  works,  from  its  foundation,  in  1753,  to  Christmas,  1847, 
is  £102,447  ;  and  that  expended  in  the  purchase  of  manuscripts, 
£42,940:  together,  £145,387.  The  sums  expended  during  the 
same  period,  in  prints  and  drawings,  amount  to  £29,318;  in 
antiquities,  coins,  and  medals,  to  £125,257  ;  and  in  specimens 
of  natural  history,  to  £43,599. 

A  comparison  between  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  French 
and  llritish  legislatures,  for  the  general  formation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  depositories  of  books,  places  the  latter  in  a  still 
more  unfavourable  light.  Confining  our  attention  to  those 
libraries  alone  which  constitute  independent  establishments,  and 
where  the  exact  amount  of  funds  can  therefore  be  ascertained,  it 
appears  that,  since  1823,  the  French  government  has  voted  the 
sum  of  £426,571  for  four  public  libraries  in  Paris,  exclusive  of 
another  sum  of  £107,426  for  buildings  and  their  maintenance. 
The  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  French  Institute  show 
that  £16,848  have  been  appropriated  to  its  library,  during  the 
same  period,  from  the  public  treasury ;  to  that  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  £13,011  :  making  a  total  of  £456,430  devoted  to  the 
public  libraries  of  Paris ;  exclusive  of  those  of  the  ^luscum  of 
Natural  llistory,  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Observatory, 
and  the  fine  public  library  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  (which 
is  said  to  contain  17,000  vols.).  If  the  proportion  of  the  public 
grants  to  these  institutions  expended  on  their  books  be  calculated 
approximately  at  £65,000,  the  aggregate  total  so  expended  by 
votes  of  the  French  Legislature  wilf  be  £521,430;  or,  on  the 
average,  to  £20,055  a  year. 

During  these  same  twenty-six  years,  the  sum  devoted  by 
the  Pritish  House  of  Commons  to  public  libraries  in  London, 
is,  at  the  utmost,  £282,486 ;  or,  on  an  average,  £10,864 
a  year. 

1  he  bird  s-eye  view  \yc  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  of 
tlic  great  libraries  of  Lurope  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
hasty  glance  at  those  connected  with  the  Universities,  'fhose 
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specially  entitled  to  notice  may  be  ranked  in  the  following 


Gottingen  .  ’"^University  liibrary.  .  .  .  360,000 

Breslau  .  .  University  Library  ....  250,000 

Oxford  .  .  Bodleian  Library  ....  220,000 

Tubingen  .  University  Library  ....  200,000 

Munich  .  .  University  Library  ....  200,000 

Heidelberg  .  University  Library  ....  200,000 

Cambridge  .  Public  Library .  166,724 

Bologna  .  .  University  Library  ....  150,000 

Prague  .  .  "^^University  Library.  .  .  .  130,000 

Vienna  .  .  University  Library  ....  115,000 

Leipsic  .  .  University  Library  ....  112,000 

Copenhagen.  University  Library  ....  110,000 

Turin  .  .  .  ’^-'University  Library  .  .  .  110,000 

Louvain  .  .  University .  105,000 

Dublin  .  .  Trinity  College  Library  .  .  104,239 

Uj)sal  .  .  .  ‘^University  Library  .  .  .  100,000 

Erlangen  .  .  University  Library  ....  100,000 

Edinburgh  .  University  Library  ....  90,854 

Glasgow  .  .  University  Library  ....  58,096 


The  foundation  of  the  University  Library  of  Turin  dates 
from  1436  ;  that  of  Cambridge,  from  1484  ;  that  of  Leipsic, 
from  1544;  that  of  Edinburgh,  from  1582;  and  the  Bodleian, 
from  1597.  The  small  library  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1215. 

The  Gottingen,  Prague,  Turin,  and  Upsal,  are  lending  libra¬ 
ries.  Those  of  Gottingen,  Prague,  Turin,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin,  are  legally  entitled  to  copies  of  all  works  published 
within  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
number  of  volumes  accruing  to  the  Bodleian  from  the  operation 
of  the  Copyright  Act,  since  1825,  computing  them  from  the 
number  supplied  to  the  British  Museum,  would  be  about  38,000. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Tubingen  Library  is  about 
£760 ;  of  the  Gottingen  Library,  £730 ;  of  the  Breslau,  about 
£4(X).  That  of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  is  now  about  £4,000 — 
of  which  sum  £1,375  is  defrayed  by  proceeds  of  various  bene¬ 
factions,  about  £650  by  matriculation  ices,  and  about  £1,500  by 
^  library  dues.’ 

In  reference  to  the  degree  of  accessibility  to  all  the  foreign 
libraries  that  have  passed  in  review,  it  may  be  generally  affirmed 
that  admission  is  granted  unrestrictedly — to  the  poor  as  well  as 
to  the  rich — to  the  foreigner  as  well  as  to  the  native.  ‘  The 
libraries  of  Prance,’  says  M.  Guizot,  ‘  are  accessible  in  every 
way ;  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  and  also  for  horrowing  hooks. 
Amj  workman^  whatever  his  social  condition,  who  can  obtain  a 
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certificate  from  his  employer  as  to  his  respectability  and  honesty, 
may  have  books  lent  to  him.’  We  have  also  the  assurance  of 
his' Excellency,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  that  the  fourteen  libraries  of 
Belgium  ‘  arc  all  accessible  to  the  public  ;  any  person,  'without 
anylettcr  of  authorization,  may  go  into  them  and  be  supplied 
with  a  book,  if  he  asks  for  it.’  Vhc  same  privilege  is  shown  to 
exist  in  the  libraries  even  of  jealous  and  priest-ridden  Italy. 
M.  Libri  states  that,  in  almost  every  town  of  Italy,  there  arc 
public  libraries  freely  accessible  to  the  public — a  concession 
limitc'd  only  by  the  necessity  of  applying  for  permission  to  read 
forbidden  books,  over  which  the  Church  and  the  government 
keep  a  strict  watch.  For  instance,  the  Florentine  ^  History  of 
ISIacchiavclli’  is  prohibited,  and  there  are  many  others  to  which 
the  same  restriction  extends.  Generally  speaking,  the  books 
arc  not  lent  out  to  individuals  to  read  at  home  ;  but  the  libraries 
attached  to  all  the  universities  of  Italy  lend  books  to  professors ; 
whilst  the  privilege  of  reading,  instead  of  being  monopolized  by 
the  students,  is  shared  by  the  public  at  large.  The  access  in 
Italy  is  more  unrestricted  than  that  enjoyed  at  the  British 
Huseum.  Respecting  the  libraries  of  Germany,  C.  Meyer,  Esq., 
(lernian  secretary  to  his  Royal  Highness  Brince  Albert,  says: — 

*  'I'liey  are,  with  few  exceptions,  freely  accessible  ;  they  are, 
moreover,  lendiny  libraries,  which  is  one  most  important  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  English  and  the  German  libraries.  Every 
citizen  has  free  access  to  the  town  library,  and  every  member 
of  the  Ihiiversity  has  free  admission  to  the  I  niversity  library; 
and  each  of  these  two  classes  of  readers  can  mutually  introduce 
the  other  to  the  respective  libraries  they  arc  privileged  to  attend. 
'I'hus  the  system  in  the  (lerman  towns  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  adopted  at  the  British  Museum,  with  this  important  dis¬ 
tinction,  however — that  the  latter  is  not  a  lending  library, 
whereas  the  introduction  to  a  German  library  confers  the  right 
of  taking  away  books.’ 

Now  it  appears  that  we  have  only  one  library  in  Great  Britain 
that  affords  the  same  measure  ol  advantfigcs  and  facilities  with 
the  glorious  array  of  foreign  collections  at  which  we  have 
glanced;  and  that  is  the  library  founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham, 
in  Manchester.  Ihcre  are  ten  or  eleven  libraries  to  which 
admission  may  be  secured  hy  the  production  of  some  sort  of 
recommendation  ;  and  there  are  about  twenty  in  addition  that 
are  accessible  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour. 

In  our  metropohs  there  are  a  few  old  and  scanty  libraries,  but 
which,  however  resuscitated  and  improved,  would'ncvcr  be  com- 
mensurate  ^itli  the  mighty  wants  of  our  extending  population. 

I  he  more  ancient  part  of  London  is  the  spot  best  supplied.  The 
>ast  population  which  is  being  almost  daily  added  to  our  modern 
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Hiibylon,  is  withdrawing  further  and  further  from  the  feeble 
beams  which  these  conservatories  of  light  diffuse.  The  City,  and 
the  precincts  of  the  llritish  Museum,  are  the  localities  best  fur¬ 
nished  with  books.  Hut  so  far  as  libraries  may  be  regarded  as 
auxiliaries  of  sound  learning,  and  as  an  index  to  popular  intelli¬ 
gence  and  intellectual  progress,  a  kind  of  literary  darkness  and 
stagnation  seems  to  prevail  over  the  congregated  masses  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  newly-formed  districts  of  the  metropolis.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  public  library  to  be  found  in  Pimlico,  none  in  Mary- 
lebonc,  none  in  Finsbury,  none  in  Islington  or  Hackney,  none  in 
Southwark,  and  only  the  shadow  of  a  departed  one  in  Westmin¬ 
ster.  Almost  every  collection  of  books  in  London  or  the  pro¬ 
vinces  that  can  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  public  library,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  somewhat  remote  date  ;  showing  that  our  ancestors, 
with  all  their  imputed  inferiority,  ])aid  more  attention  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  such  institutions  than  ourselves.  We  will  give  a  few 
particulars  respecting  some  of  them. 

Dr,  Williams  s  Library ^  situated  in  Ixed  Cross-street,  in  the 
City,  was  opened  in  17J21).  It  originally  constituted  the  private 
collection  of  Dr.  AVTlliams,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine,  to 
which  he  subse(jucntly  added  the  library  of  Dr.  Hates.  It  is 
vested  in  trustees,  who,  early  in  the  trust,  placed  it  under  the 
administration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  all  responsibility  from  themselves.  ^lany  valuable 
donations  and  be([uests  have  been,  in  past  years,  made  to  the 
foundation ;  and  the  number  of  volumes  now  contained  in  the 
library  is  about  20, ()()().  The  specific  object  of  the  founder  in  esta¬ 
blishing  it  is  not  defined  in  the  will.  The  trustees  have  recently 
extended  its  advantages  to  every  j)er  son  of  respectability ,  {me  of  all 
ex})cnse  and  trouble.  The  works  are  principally  on  theology, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  biography,  with  a  few  in  all  the  more 
important  departments  of  learning.  There  is  accommotlation  for 
fifty  or  sixty  readers  ;  but  the  number  who  frequent  the  room 
during  the  year  does  not  average  more  than  Jifty  or  sixty,  and 
these  are  chiejly  divines.  Heing,  in  common  with  all  our  libraries, 
only  open  during  the  day,  when  the  multitudes  arc  necessarily 
busily  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  trade,  its  influence  and  utility 
arc  very  slight.  The  librarian  thinks  it  is  situated  in  a  bad  locality, 
and  suggests  its  removal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  University 
C'ollcgc,  where,  by  an  increase  of  accommodation,  and  by  being 
thrown  open  in  the  evening,  it  might  become  a  real  blessing  to 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Not  far  from  Dr. Williams’s  Library,  in  London  Wall,  is  situated 
the  library  of  Sion  College,  founded  by  Dr.  White,  rector  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  in  the  year  IGdG.  The  conditions  of 
admission  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Hritish  Museum. 
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A  note  from  any  Fellow  of  the  College — that  is  to  say,  ai^  incum¬ 
bent  in  London— will  introduce  a  reader  for  twelve  months ;  while 
a  discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  librarian  to  allow  persons  to 
consult  the  library  whom  he  may  consider  qualified.  The  primary 
object  of  the  library  was  to  afford  literary  facilities  to  the  Esta¬ 
blished  clergy  of  the  City  of  London.  The  number  of  volumes 
ranges  betwTen  35,000  and  40,000  ;  they  are  on  general  subjects, 
with,  however,  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  theological 
works  ;  many  of  the  books  are  exceedingly  rare,  or  altogether 
unique.  The  collection  is  rich  on  generd  history,  particularly 
concerning  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  same  period  on  the 
Continent.  The  number  of  persons  who  frequent  the  library 
is  not  more  than  300  or  400  a  year ;  and  the  number  of  volumes 
in  circulation  during  the  same  period  do  not  exceed  6,000,  all  of 
which  arc  taken  out  bu  the  eJenjy.  A  few  physicians  and  men  of 
antiquarian  research  frequent  the  room ;  hut  no  persons  of  the 
working t  and  very  few  of  the  middle^  classes  of  soeiety.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Christmas,  the  librarian,  suggests  that  by  an  arrangement 
enabling  more  persons  to  take  out  books  on  certain  terms  of  sub¬ 
scription,  this  library  might  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  200 
readers  accommodated,  wlierc  at  present  there  are  not  more  than 
six  or  seven.  It  is,  how’ever,  unlikely  that  this,  or  any  other 
library  in  a  large  town,  w  ill  be  extensively  used,  unless  it  be  open 
in  the  evening. 

In  the  city  of  AVestminster,  there  still  slumbers  the  library 
founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  the  year  1685.  In  the 
‘  orders  and  constitutions’  of  the  founder,  it  is  declared  that 
‘  the  books  of  the  said  library’  are  to  be  ‘  for  public  use,  but 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  vicar  and  lecturer  of  the  said  parish,’ 
and  other  clergymen  w’ithin  the  precincts.  The  ^  public’  intended 
to  be  benefited  by  this  collection,  consists  of  the  inhabitants 
residing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Martin. 
1  he  trustees  are  appointed  for  life  by  a  Master  in  Chancery. 
1  he  books  arc  mainly  upon  theological  subjects,  of  great  variety, 
curiosity,  and  value  ;  but  do  not  exceed  4000  in  number.  They 
are  stated  by  the  librarian  to  be  in  as  dilapidated  a  condition  as 
books  can  well  be ;  they  arc  kept  under  the  careful  custody  of 
lock  Rud^  hey,  and  are  never  taken  down  to  be  cleaned,  wdiilst 
the  bindings  are  rapidly  going  to  decay  from  neglect.  During 
eighteen  months,  one  studious  person  only  applied  for  per¬ 
mission  regularly  to  consult  the  books :  he  did  so  for  three  or 
our  da)  s,  and  then  gave  up  in  despair.  This  library  has  been 
degraded  into  a  club-room,  where  persons  repair  to  read  new’s- 
papers  and  play  at  chess.  AVere  it  restored,  it  is  thought  that  it 
would  be  much  frequented,  and  that  accessions  would  be  made 
\\  way  of  donations.  It  appt  ars  that  accommodation  could  w  ith 
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I  rase  be  provided  for  thirty  readers.  The  restoration  of  the  library 
is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  trustees  ;  and  it  certainly 
ini^ht  form  the  nucleus  of  a  good  local  library  for  AVestminster. 

V  These,  with  the  British  Museum  and  the  Lambeth  Palace 

I  library,  constitute  the  entire  public  provision  for  the  intellectual 

]  nurture  and  delectation  of  more  than  two  millions  of  souls ! 

j  How  far  they  are  adapted  for  that  purpose,  we  leave  our  readers 
I  to  determine. 

I  Connected  with  the  deaneries  and  chapters  of  our  cathedrals, 

there  is  an  ancient  set  of  libraries  commonly  called  cathedral 
i  libraries.  Of  these  there  arc  thirtv-four  in  England  and  six  in 
5  Ireland.  Ihcir  basis  is  theological ;  to  some  of  them  additions 
‘  are  annually  made  ;  and  attention  is  being  given  to  their  restora¬ 
tion  and  improvement.  In  several,  a  moderate  freedom  of 
access  is  conceded  to  the  public.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
each  ranges  from  4,000  to  11,000.  These,  if  the  sanction  of 
•  those  who  preside  over  them  could  be  obtained,  would  form 

5  excellent  nuclei  of  provincial  libraries  for  the  ancient  cities  of 

our  land. 

^  Parochial  libraries  once  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 

throughout  this  country.  Evidence  has  been  collected  of  the 
i  existence  of  163  such  libraries  in  England  .and  AEalcs,  and 

^  16  in  Scotland.  They  were  generally  designed  for  the  use  of 

the  clergy.  Their  foundation  was,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to 
individual  benevolence  ;  but  subsequently,  and  principally,  to 
;]  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bray  and  his  ‘  associates,’  at  the  beginning  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  have,  in  most  cases, 
been  suffered  to  go  to  dilapidation.  In  Becclcs,  Suffolk, 
however,  the  books  have  been  rescued  from  neglect  and  danger, 
deposited  in  a  room,  and  made  the  germ  of  a  town  library.  This 
laudable  example  is  commended  to  the  imitation  of  others  who 
possess  the  perishing  wreck  of  a  public  parish  library. 

AVe  have  done.  A  multitude  of  reflections  and  practical 
suggestions  come  thronging  upon  ns ;  but,  however  important 
they  may  seem,  we  impose  a  rigorous  restraint  on  ourselves,  and 
conclude  this,  we  trust  not  valueless,  article  without  further 
comment.  The  facts  we  have  massed  may  be  safely  left  to  pro- 
\  duce  their  proper  practical  effect  upon  the  minds  of  our  intelli- 

\  gt*nt  readers,  and  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  benevolent 

activity  on  behalf  of  the  myriads  of  our  untaught.  The  cx- 
.j.  ertions  of  the  British  people  may  do  much  towards  supplying 

‘I  the  deficiency  we  have  pointed  out ;  and  what  they  have  already 

\  accomplished  clearly  proves,  that  they  need  only  to  be  apprised 

]  of  their  duty  honestly  and  earnestly  to  sot  about  its  perform - 

\  ance. 
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II.— 7iro  years'  Resideuce  in  a  Levantine  Family,  By  Bayle 

St.  John,  Author  of  ‘  Adventures  in  tlie  Libyan  Desert,’  See.  Sec. 

liondon:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1850. 

Therk  arc  various  types  of  life  on  tlie  sliores  of  tlic  IMeclitci- 
rancan,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  thousand  years, 
continues  to  lave  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
globe.  Commerce,  industry,  empire,  art,  literature,  and  beauty, 
have  consecrated  those  lands.  Revolutions  without  number  they 
have  known — barbarism  and  civilization  have  visited  them  by 
turns — but  nothing  can  ever  deprive  them  of  their  hold  on  the 
imagination. 

Among  the  populations  which,  by  their  singular  character 
and  customs,  most  strike  the  traveller  in  ester n  Asia,  should 
undoubtedly  be  enumerated  the  Levantines.  Christians  in  creed, 
but  Muslims  in  manners,  they  unite  many  ol  the  peculiarities  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  In  the  superstitions  which  accompany  both 
religions,  they  firmly  believe ;  while,  yielding  to  the  seductions 
of  the  climate,  they  may  likewise,  without  the  slightest  exaggera¬ 
tion,  be  said  to  combine  in  themselves  the  vices  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Until  now,  however,  we  scarcely  knew  to  what  author  to 
refer  for  an  honest  account  of  these  people.  Those  travellers 
who  lean  towards  the  Muslims  are  apt,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
to  depreciate  the  Levantines,  while  the  fanatical  antagonists  of 
El  Islam  ridiculously  exalt  them  as  a  pretext  for  vilifying  their 
persecutors.  Among  neither  of  these  classes  could  we  hope  to 
find  either  truth  or  justice.  I'rejudice  is  always  a  suspicious 
witness;  and,  in  general,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  they 
who  have  hitherto  written  on  Egypt  and  Syria  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  swayed  by  their  sympathies  or  antipathies. 

Mr.  Layle  St.  John,  in  his  ‘  Two  Years’  Residence  in  a 
lievantinc  faniily,’  has  kept  wide  of  the  stumbling-block  over 
w’hich  a  niajority  ol  his  ])redecessors  have  fallen.  Rossessing  an 
amount  ol  education  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  travellers, 
and  having  evidently  been  disciplined  in  philosophy,  he  was 
enabled  to  contemplate  society  from  a  loftier  point  of  view’,  as 
well  as  to  recoid  his  opinions  and  impressions  in  a  style  at  once 
polished  and  picturesque.  He  had,  moreover,  no  interests  to 
serve  but  those  of  truth,  lie  was  neither  a  merchant  nor  a 
missionary  ;  neither  a  polemic  nor  an  antiquarian  ;  neither 
a  geologist  nor  an  engineer.  He  w’as  merely  a  gentleman, 
w  It  1  a  strong  dash  of  politics.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore, 
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that  between  him  and  the  Levantines  there  could  be  no 
particular  "round  of  quarrel.  He  was  not  there  to  thwart 
them  in  any  of  their  speculations — did  not  stand  in  their  way, 
or  they  in  his — and  had,  in  fact,  no  object  but  to  observe  their 
manners  and  customs  himself. 

Kschewiii"  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  appropriated  to  the 
Franks,  he  pitched  his  tent  among  the  native  Christians — not 
precisely  because  he  preferred  them  to  the  Muslims,  but  because 
among  the  latter  it  would  be  dillicult  to  Hnd  a  family  which 
would  receive  a  Frank  into  its  bosom.  Many  of  the  Levan¬ 
tines  themselves  would  have  shrunk  from  him  as  a  heretic  ;  but 
Sitt  Madoula,  the  widow  of  an  Italian  physician,  had,  at  all 
events,  profited  so  far  by  her  connexion  with  one  European,  as  to 
be  able  to  tolerate  the  company  of  another.  Her  son  Iskender 
had  made  still  further  advances  in  the  track  of  civilization  ;  and 
■was  rather  proud  than  otherwise — as  well  he  might  be — of  asso¬ 
ciating  with  a  Frank  from  the  far  West,  who  had  come  to  Egypt 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  reporting  on  the  subject  to  Europe. 

Still  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  he  gained  more  and 
more  familiarity  with  the  language,  that  Mr.  St.  John  really 
found  himself  at  home  among  the  Levantines ;  and  no  doubt 
^  there  still  continue  many  traits  in  their  character,  manners,  and 
customs,  down  to  which  even  his  assiduous  and  protracted 
scrutiny  did  not  enable  him  to  descend.  However,  his  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  instructive  we  have  ever  read 
on  any  portion  of  the  Levant.  To  the  careless  observer  his 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  may,  at  first  sight,  conceal  his  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  but  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  volume  will,  un¬ 
questionably,^  show  that,  beneath  the  surface  of  an  easy  and 
gossiping  narrative,  there  lies  a  mine  of  good  sense  and  profound 
observation.  M'hat  we  are  most  ])leased  with  is,  the  absence  of 
bigotry.  AFhatever  religion  or  sect  the  writer  has  to  speak  of, 
he  does  so  without  bitterness  or  injustice  ;  thinking  it  no  part  of 
his  duty,  as  a  traveller,  unfairly  to  disparage  or  exalt  any  sect 
or  party. 

A\"hen  a  writer’s  philosophy  is  not  contained  in  formal  dis¬ 
sertation,  but  lies  scattered  through  his  pages  like  a  vein  of 
gold  running  through  a  mountain — now  appearing  and  glittering 
on  the  surface,  and  now  descending  and  hiding  itself  in  its 
depths — it  would  be  a  weary  task  to  give  the  reader  a  correct 
idea  of  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  make  the  attempt.  The 
book  is  small  and  cheap,  and  in  all  respects  calculated  to  become 
popular ;  so  that  the  instruction  it  contains  may  be  said  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  AVe  shall  undertake  the  more 
agreeable  task  of  skimming  along  its  surface,  and  selecting  some 
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few  of  its  lively  j)assagcs,  which  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  all  who 
txTusc  it.  These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  that,  if  the  tra¬ 
veller  who  moves  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  can  sometimes 
astonish  bv  the  grandeur  of  his  pictures— by  grouping  and 
presenting  in  one  view  an  immense  assemblage  of  objects — by 
delineating  mightv  deserts,  or  pursuing  the  course  of  \ast  and 
fertilizing  riv’crs-— the  man  who  stations  himself  on  one  spot, 
notices  minute  peculiarities,  sketches  personal  characters,  and 
develops  the  unambitious  features  of  domestic  life,  likewise 
possesses  advantages  entirely  his  own.  The  one  awakens  those 
powerful  emotions  which  await  on  greatness  and  sublimity  ;  the 
other  touches  those  softer  and  more  delicate  feelings  which 
b(‘long  to  the  domain  of  the  heart  and  the  affections.  The  former 
passes  over  the  earth  like  a  mere  intelligence,  sympathizing  with 
nothing,  but  observing  and  delineating  all  things ;  the  latter 
enters  into  his  subject  like  a  man  from  whom  nothing  human  is 
alien.  We  like  both  ;  hut,  as  a  general  rule,  what  belongs  to 
manners  and  character  is  more  permanently  interesting  than 
that  which  derives  its  fascination  from  external  nature  and  the 
elements,  or  from  men  contemplated  in  vast  masses. 

The  read(*r  will  remember  what  Sterne  says  of  a  certain  class 
of  men  who  will  travel  from  Dan  to  llecrshcha  and  find  all 
barren.  The  aridity  is  in  their  own  minds.  What  they  are 
in  search  of  is  something  with  which  to  inflate  their  own 
consecjuence,  or  amuse  or  flatter  the  consequential  classes  of 
readers  ;  and  as  nature  does  not  abound  with  this  sort  of  material, 
they  really  must  be  at  a  loss  to  find  anything  worthy  of  their 
notice.  Not  ranging  at  all  in  this  category,  j\Ir.  Dayle  St.John 
no  sooner  found  himself  on  the  northern  skirt  of  Africa,  than 
he  began  to  rove  with  the  Arabs  and  observe  their  peculiarities. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  everybody  could  not,  of 
course,  escape  him:  we  mean  that  propensity  to  vituperation, 
abuse,  and  rage,  which  the  lower  orders  of  Arabs  so  perti¬ 
naciously  indulge  in.  The  I'rench,  Italians,  and  other  con¬ 
tinental  nations  possess  so  rich  a  vocabulary  of  abuse  that 
Englishmen  generally  find  themselves  stricken  with  ama.x‘ment 
at  the  fertility  of  their  genius;  hut  it  is  nothing  after  all  to  the 
t'opta  rcrbonwi  of  the  Arabs.  Had  Sterne,  when  about  to  write 
his  chapter  of  curses,  consulted  any  old  woman  of  Alexandria, 
she  ould  unquestionably  htwe  enabled  him  to  enlarge  it  greatly. 

e  here  in  fjUiope,  when  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
malediction,  are  generally  content  with  the  present  generation  ; 
but  an  Oriental,  when  he  undertakes  this  agreeable  duty,  w  ill  go 
back  to  the  flood,  and  curse  you  up  all  your  jnogenitors  to  the 
'k  ^lomcnt  of  the  cominination.  It  W’as  with  no  little  surprise 
that  Mr.  St.  John  first  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  this  Oriental 
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faculty,  which  must,  in  fact,  continue  ever  to  astonish  all  strangers 
from  the  A\'est. 

‘  The  lower  orders.’  he  says,  ‘  are  often  extremely  noisy,  and  nothing 
can  equal  the  volubility  of  the  women.  The  fair  sex  of  Kgypt  appear 
generally  well  made,  except  about  the  bust,  but  their  features — I  mean 
those  of  the  humbler  classes — are  harsh  and  coarse.  I  do  not  think  this 
arises  eitlier  from  exposure  to  the  sun  or  hard  work.  The  same 
observation  is  not  made  in  India;  all  I  know  is,  that  the  persons  of  the 
Egyptian  women  are  strongly  develoj>ed,  and  that  in  their  language 
and  manners  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  lower  orders  of 
Irish.  The  fierceness  of  their  quarrels  is  something  surprising  ;  I 
have  seen  an  old  dame  for  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  perseveringly 
attempt  to  get  a  young  man  who  had  otfendod  lier  in  order  to  scratch 
his  face.  Her  tongue  never  ceased  to  utter  all  the  while  the  most 
awful  curses,  and  she  actually  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  throwing 
herself  on  the  ground  rolled  about  in  transports  of  im])otent  rage. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  however,  she  did  not  turn 
upon  tliose  who  held  her.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  that  never  have 
I  seen  tenderer  mothers  than  in  Egypt.  It  is  my  impression,  indeed, 
though  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  positive  on  such  a  subject,  that  maternal 
affection  is  the  only  i)urc  passion  of  which  the  Egyptian  woman  as  a 
rule  is  capable.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  them,  “  A  husband  is  a 
husband  ;  if  one  is  lost  another  is  to  be  got ;  but  who  can  give  me  back 
my  child  ?’  ” — 1*.  M. 

Ill  walking  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  you  constantly 
see  crowds  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  you  know  not  why  or 
wherefore ;  shouting,  singing,  screaming,  bawding,  as  if  every 
man,  w’oman,  and  child  present  had  just  dropped  into  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  a  large  fortune.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  on 
the  earth  so  merry  as  the  Arabs.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  no 
people  on  earth  stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  light  heart  and  a 
short  menioiT,  since  none  has  been  called  upon  to  suffer  so  much 
or  so  long.  Hut  they  make  the  best  of  this  world,  and  seize  on 
every  pretext  and  occasion  for  laughter  and  merriment.  Each 
man’s  business  in  Egypt  is  every  man’s  business.  If  you  buy  a 
field,  all  your  neighbours  w  ish  to  sec  you  strike  the  first  plough 
in  it ;  if  you  marry  a  w  ife  they  are  etpially  complaisant  ;  and  if 
you  arc  to  be  circumcised  or  buried  the  same  crowd  will  follow 
you  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Of  course,  this  must  not  alw  ays 
be  set  down  to  sympathy  or  good  nature.  No  quality  is  more 
prominent  in  the  Arab’s  character  than  the  love  of  excitement, 
which  marks  him  out  among  all  Orientals  as  the  best  fitted  for 
civilization,  lie  has  feelings  to  be  worked  upon,  talents  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  and  a  mind  to  be  developed  ;  therefore,  all  that  regards  him 
must  alw  ays  possess  an  interest  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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Mr.  St.  John’s  pictures  of  Alexandrian  life  fully  bear  out  our 
views  on  this  subject.  He  observes,  that 

‘  Amonpj  the  most  characteristic  sights  to  be  seen  in  Alexandria,  is 
what  is  called  a  fantasia,  or  procession  for  a  marriage  or  circumcision, 
often  united  in  one.  T.  he  poor  children  about  to  be  atlniittcd  ithiii 
the  ])alc  of  Islamism  arc  handsomely  drest,  generally  as  girls,  and  are 
carried  on  horseback  j  each  is  bound  to  hold  a  white  handkerchief  o\cr 
its  mouth ;  women  with  cakes  strung  on  sticks  walk  beside  them,  and 
give  them  when  they  ask.  In  very  hot  weather  an  umbrella  is  held 
over  their  heads.  The  horses  are  borrowed,  of  course,  and  are  often 
richly  caparisoned.  Two  huge  drums  and  a  few  fifes  precede,  and  at 
the  head  of  all  there  is  generally  sham-fighting  with  slaves ;  some  of 
the  combatants  indulge  in  a  sort  of  symbolical  dance,  now  kneeling, 
now  stooping,  and  making  all  sorts  of  gestures  and  grimaces.  Any 
one  who  chooses  takes  the  stick  in  turn.  A  man  carrying  a  flag,  or 
else  a  long  reed,  is  generally  near  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  some¬ 
times  a  buffoon  with  a  long  thin  heard  rides  about  on  a  donkey. 

‘  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  sec  a  splendid  affair  of  the  kind.  An 
immense  crowd  accom])anicd  the  buffoons  and  the  stickmcn,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  were  followed  by  a  band  of  singers.  After  them  came 
four  or  five  camels  with  brilliant  housings,  and  bearing  the  children 
devoted  to  circumcision ;  then  some  led  horses  ;  and  then  an  awning  of 
handsome  striped  muslin  supported  on  four  poles,  and  earried  by 
whoever  chose  to  offer  his  services.  Under  this,  the  poor  little  bride, 
completely  enveloped,  head,  face,  and  all,  in  a  piece  of  yellow  crape, 
slowly  shuffled  along ;  whenever  those  who  were  amusing  themselves 
ahead  thought  proper  to  make  a  move,  she  could  not  see  her  way,  and 
two  or  three  ])ortly  dames,  who  half  enveloped  her  in  their  black  silk 
mantles,  acted  as  guides.  A  wild  kind  of  merriment  formed  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  scene.  The  women  uttered  the  zugharit,  or 
shrill  cry  of  Joy  ;  boys  were  fighting  who  should  carry  the  awning ; 
others  were  culling  each  other,  biting,  kicking,  and  pinching ;  a  few 
men  employed  to  keep  order  enhanced  the  confusion  by  rushing  here 
and  there,  and  striking  at  random.  Some  attendants,  with  handsome 
cups  and  zorfs,  or  platters,  offered  coffee  to  all  who  chose  to  partake ; 
others  scattered  perfume;  others  burned  incense  in  little  censers.  The 
lookers-on  seemed  highly  amused,  and  it  was  difficult  to  pass  in  the 
streets.  Such  a  procession  often  lasts  the  whole  day.’ — P.  19. 

As  might  bo  expected,  the  Arabs,  like  all  other  Orientals,  arc 
fond  of  the  night,  which,  in  the  East,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful. 
M  hen  they  have  to  traverse  the  desert  they  select  the  night, 
the  caravans,  extending  in  long  files,  stretch  themselves  out, 
and  appear  interininablo  in  the  moonlight.  The  night  also 
is  a  favourite  time  for  little  family*  feasts  for  parties  of  dancing 
girls,  for  vi>its  to  tombs,  for  a  stroll  in  the  palm  groves,  or 
ior  witnessing  the  humours  of  a  fair.  Mr.  llaylc  St.  John  falling 
naturally  into  the  ways  of  the  people,  soon  contracted  their  taste 
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for  the  night,  and  often  describes,  with  singular  felicity,  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Oriental  scenery  at  that  still  season. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  East,  there  is  one,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  too  well  known  all  the  world  over — we  mean  that  of 
slavery,  which  even  CHiristianity  itself,  hostile  as  it  is  to  it,  has 
not  yet  been  able  totally  to  eradicate.  Public  opinion,  more 
powerful  in  the  East  than  religion,  prolongs  the  date  of  the  de¬ 
testable  system,  in  spite  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Many  travellers  have  apologized,  more  or  less  formally,  for  do¬ 
mestic  slavery  among  the  ISIuslims.  They  say  it  is  mild,  and  so 
in  some  respects  it  is  compared  with  the  slavery  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  but  still  it  is  a  ‘  bitter  draught.’  Nothing  can  ever 
reconcile  the  mind  to  the  reducing  of  one  human  being  to  be 
the  property  of  another,  which,  in  fact,  is  sinning  against  the  first 
principle  of  humanity — equality.  APe  are  all  equal  before  God  ; 
and  whoever  aims  at  establishing  the  contrary,  is,  in  spirit  and 
feeling,  a  tyrant.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
even  of  slavery,  but  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  possessors  of  intellect 
to  palliate  its  infamies,  or  to  seek,  by  sophistry  and  cunning,  to 
ward  off  the  detestation  of  mankind.  ^Ir.  Payle  St.  John  points 
out,  with  great  acuteness,  the  mischievous  nature  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  even  under  its  most  favourable  aspect,  in  the  following  very 
touching  passage : — 

‘  During  the  early  time  of  my  residence  with  Sitt  Madoula,  before  1 
was  considered  part  of  the  family,  I  went  to  see  her  one  morning,  and 
found  her  in  conversation  with  a  tall,  handsome  black  girl,  wrapped  in 
a  white  melagah,  or  mantle.  The  Sitt  reclined  in  the  corner  of  her 
divan,  smoking  a  shosheh,  whilst  the  girl  stood  at  a  little  distance,  with 
her  hands  meekly  crossed.  After  the  usual  compliments,  I  was  told 
that  this  was  a  slave  belonging  to  a  Turkish  lady  just  arrived  with 
her  suite  from  Algiers,  to  meet  her  husband,  who,  however,  had  gone 
on  to  tStamboul,  leaving  word  that  she  was  to  follow.  As,  however, 
he  had  forgotten  likewise  to  leave  money  enough  to  defray  tlie  expenses 
of  the  journey,  it  seemed  (juite  natural  to  the  lady  to  dispose  of  one  of 
her  handmaidens,  and  accordingly  this  one  had  been  selected.  Zarifeh 
herself  was  telling  the  story  as  1  entered,  and  althougli  it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  her  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  most  unjust  system,  sl»e 
could  not  help  expressing  her  regret  at  being  thus  suddenly  throw  n  out 
of  the  bosom  of  one  family  to  seek  for  a  place  in  another,  or  rather  to 
take  the  place  which  chance  might  assign  lier.  I  elicited  the  fact  that 
although  her  mistress  sometimes  beat  her  even  for  talking  in  her  sleep, 
and  for  being  friglitened  on  hoard  the  vessel  in  which  they  had  coasted 
the  whole  north  of  Africa,  yet,  considering  all  tilings,  she  had  been 
happy  with  her.  Here,  then,  was  one  instance  in  which  the  much- 
vaunted  kindness  with  which  the  Orientals  treat  tlieir  slaves  was 
turned  into  a  weapon  of  torture  to  them.  The  stronger  they  are  bound 
by  ties  of  affection  to  their  owners,  the  more  cruelly  are  their  feelings 
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wounded  when  tlie  vicissitudes  of  their  servile  life  throw  them  into  the 
market.  Struck  by  this  circumstance,  I  afterwards  made  inqmnes,  ana 
found  that  instances  in  which  slaves  remain  attached  to  one  lamily 
throughout  their  existence,  are  comparatively  rare.  If  misfortune  over- 
Uikes  a  man,  of  course  the  slaves  are  sold  ;  they  go  as  part  of  t  le  pro- 
j)orty— in  the  case  of  failure  for  example;  and  how  many  Lgvptian 
merchants  have  not  failed  once,  twice,  thrice.  On  the  first  pressure  ot 
pecuniary  difficulties,  one,  at  least,  oi  the  slaves  of  the  house  is  got  ri 
of.  “  I  have  so  much  in  my  shop,”  you  may  often  hear  it  said  :  ‘  1 
liuve  built  so  and  so,  and  1  have  the  donkey  and  Zara.  ’ 

‘  Zurifeh  tried  hard,  poor  thing !  to  persuade  my  friend  to  buy  her. 
She  walked  about  to  show  that  she  w’as  active,  arranged  the 
cushions  of  the  divan,  and  trimmed  the  shosheh,  to  exhibit  her  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  usages  of  a  genteel  house ;  and  laughed  with  forced 
gaiety  to  ]>rove  that  she  was  of  a  good  temper.  There  was  a  ground 
of  objection,  however,  which  the  Sitt  suspected,  and  the  truth  of  which 
she  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  a  scries  of  sudden  questions  and  art¬ 
ful  cross-examinations  ;  hut  Zarifeh  denied,  with  well-feigned  indigna¬ 
tion,  the  double  life  of  which  she  was  not  j)crmittedto  be  proud. 

*  'riie  chief  difficulty,  however,  still  remained.  Would  two  days  of 
trial  be  allowed.^  “  ITiless  tliey  are,”  said  Madoula  to  the  girl,  “  I 
shall  not  buy  you.  llow'  do  1  know  what  bad  habits  you  may  have  : 
you  liave  acknowledged  you  talk  in  your  sleep  ;  I  don  t  care  for  that, 
as  you  w  ill  be  shut  up  all  night  ;  but  you  may  be  a  liar,  you  may  he 

a  thief,  you  may - And  here  followed  a  list  of  vices  incident  to 

female  slaves,  during  the  utterance  of  which  I  scarcely  knew'  whether 
to  look  at  the  ceiling  or  the  tloor,  but  to  which  poor  Zarifeh  listened 
most  patiently,  tirml>  denying  that  she  possessed  such  habits  and  im¬ 
perfections.  One  of  her  observations  was  sensible  enough  ;  for  she 
said  that  a  trial  of  two  days  wouhl  be  of  no  avail,  since  any  person,  in 
her  position,  could  j)ut  on  a  fair  outside  for  so  short  a  time.  Altogether, 
it  was  obscivable  that  slie  had  been  brought  up  in  a  good  family,  and 
knew  something  ol  the  world ;  and  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  Sitt  Madoula 
rather  leared  that  she  was  rather  too  clever  and  knowing.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  her  being  something  of  a  politician,  for  she  endeavoured 
throughout  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  simple  girl,  wdiereas  she 
was,  in  the  Lastern  style,  a  refined  and  well-educated  w'oman.  How¬ 
ever,  such  was  her  iascination,  that  the  Sitt  would  certainly  have  bought 
luT,  but  that  her  mistress  sent  an  old  duenna  with  a  message  from  the 
^\  allalah,  where  she  was  living,  to  the  cflect  that  an  offer  had  been 
made,  and  that,  unless  the  money  was  immediately  forthcoming,  Zari- 
feli  must  return.  The  girl  accordingly  departed,  not  without  expres¬ 
sions  and  looks  of  sorrow  ;  but  she  had  scarcely  been  gone  half  an  hour, 
when  -Madoula,  who  had  sat  reflecting  during  that  time,  clapped  her 
hands  and  calling  her  servant,  ordered  him  to  go  instantly,  and  say 
that  she  won  d  pay  the  price.  It  was  too  late,  Zarifeh  had  already 

passed  into  the  harem  of  an  old  Turk,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  at 
unco  on  seeing  her.’ 

•••  (}o,l  i,  merciful."  said  the  Sitt.  consoling  herself.  “  Perhaps  that 
itirl  had  some  grievous  fault,  and  1  may  be  welt  delivered.”  Her 
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evanescent  affection  for  Zarifeh  was  here  wafted  away  on  a  long 
sigh  ;  and  she  added,  smilingly,  “  I  shall  send  to-morrow  morning  for 
half  a  dozen  girls  from  Jcllaba.  You  must  be  here  to  give  your 
opinion.*^’ — P.  139. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  extracts  almost  ad  infini^ 
turn  ;  but  the  specimens  we  have  selected  will  suflice  to  show  how 
full  of  amusement  and  variety  the  volume  is.  Mr.  St.  John  has 
carefully  noticed  every  phenomenon  of  Levantine  society,  which  . 
he  has  ably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Muslims.  He  has 
likewise  contrived  to  introduce  into  his  work  an  account  of 
Mohammed  All  and  the  government  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  has 
formed  a  correct  appreciation.  The  Jesuitical  manners  of  the 
old  Pasha  could  not  impose  upon  him,  and  still  less  the  inferior 
arts  of  such  persons  as  Abbas  Pasha  and  Artim  Bey.  These 
individuals,  considering  themselves  to  he  distinguished  disciples 
of  Macchiavelli,  imagine  they  can  easily  ov(*rreach  European 
travellers,  whom  they  look  upon,  often  very  justly,  as  weak  and 
suporHcial  incarnations  of  vanity  and  self  conceit.  Occasionally 
they  make  a  mistake,  and  encounter  among  the  horde  of 
visitors  some  one  qualified  to  turn  the  tables  on  them,  and  pene¬ 
trate  through  their  wiles  and  devices,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  intelligible  to  them.  Mr.  lhayle  St.  John 
seems  to  have  performed  this  agreeable  duty  pre-eminently  Avell, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  reader  accordingly. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  Egypt  besides  T'urks  and  Pashas, 
and  the  odious  intrigues  of  petty  courts.  There  is  the  charm 
of  grand  solitudes,  and  the  aspect  of  a  physical  nature  more 
beautiful  in  its  kind  than  anything  oll’ercd  to  the  eye  by 
European  regions.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  regard  the  Nilotic 
Valley  as  unpicturesque.  Peculiar,  no  doubt,  it  is  ;  but  that  it 
abounds  M’ith  the  materials  of  poetry — in  other  words,  that  it  is 
capable  of  influencing  the  imagination,  and  of  generating 
elevated  and  romantic  ideas  in  the  mind,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  ])assage.  It  occurs  in  a  delightful  story  which 
Mr.  St.  John  relates  of  a  dreamy  (ierman,  who,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  took  up  his  abode  in  Rossetta,  the  Er  Rashid  of 
the  Orientals. 

‘From  the  terraced  roof  of  his  house,  when  the  scorching  heats  of 
the  (lay  had  passed — when  the  sun  was  only  to  be  seen  in  patches  of 
red  or  gold  low  down  among  the  palm-trees  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert — when  the  panting  land  of  Egypt  was  inhaling,  in  long 
voluptuous  draughts,  the  cool  evening  breezes  from  the  sea — when  the 
groves  and  the  fields  were  bathing  their  dusty  vegetation  in  the  balmy 
dews  of  twilight — when  the  last  songs  of  the  boatmen  were  trembling 
along  the  listless  surface  of  the  Nile — when  the  birds  were  coming 
home  from  the  rice-grounds,  and  the  bandit  hawk  was  unwillingly 
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quitting  his  look-out  upon  the  minaret,  and  the  owl  showed  his  great 
capacious  head  on  some  old  fragment  of  wall— when  the  gaudj  moths 
were  hieing  gaily  to  consume  themselves  in  the  first  flickeimg  taper 
that  gleamed,  like  dashing  young  lovers  in  the  flame  of  an  early 
passion— when  hungry  dogs  yelled  angrily  at  the  heels  of  some  solitary 
passcr-by  —  when  the  notes  of  distant  musical  instruments  were 
sprinkled  into  “  the  drowsy  car  of  night,”  or  the  sound  of  boisterous 
merriment  swept  up  from  the  river-side — when  measured  voices  trom 
tottering  minarets  impressed  the  necessity  of  prayer  upon  congrega¬ 
tions  that  had  vanished  from  the  earth — when  the  rising  moon  formed 
a  silver  background  to  the  dusky  lace-work  of  palm-groves  that  adorned 
the  outline  of  the  Delta — when  the  stars  stooped  into  sight,  like  lair 
damsels  from  their  mysterious  balconies  in  the  sky — above  all,  when, 
at  the  hour  of  midnight.  Nature  seemed  to  faint  into  silence,  to  swoon 
with  amazement  at  her  own  beauty  and  solitude — then  it  was  tliat 
Herman,  from  the  terraced  roof  of  his  house,  w'ould  take  flight  on  the 
wings  of  his  imagination,  and  search  round  the  depths  of  the  heavens 
for  his  ideal !’ — 1*.  279. 

'NVe  have  omitted  to  allude  to  very  many"  topics  touched  uj)on 
in  Mr.  St.  John’s  volume,  but  must  not  forget  to  observe  that 
there  arc  several  stories  introduced,  w  hich,  for  fidelity  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  simplicity  and  force  of  narrative,  resemble,  and  in  many 
respects  equal,  the  talcs  of  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights.’  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  w  ith  ‘  Mohammed  the  ill-favoured,  and 
Fatmeh  the  wx'll-favoured,’  wdiich  discloses  much  of  the  interior 
economy  of  a  Muslim  family.  No  ground  is  described  but  that 
which  the  writer  himself  has  travelled  over — the  Delta,  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  environs  of  Cairo.  Fouah,  w  here  the 
story  commences,  is  a  place  of  irregular  appearance,  the  aspect 
of  w  hich  has  not  been  greatly  modified  by  the  establishment  of 
factories  within  its  w^alls.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  Low’cr  Egypt, 
can  you  enjoy  from  the  roof  of  your  house  more  delicious  pro¬ 
spects  at  morning  or  evening.  On  one  side  you  behold  the 
boundless  desert,  stretching  away"  towards  the  setting  sun ;  wliilc 
close  at  your  feet  flows  the  mighty  Nile,  with  blue  or  ruddy 
waters,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  On  the  other  side 
you  have  long  ranges  of  palm-forests,  interspersed  w"ith  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  bright  green  rice-fields,  and  villages,  and  minarets, 
and  light  and  graceful  Sheikhs’  tombs,  bathed  in  the  soft  glow’  of 
c\  cuing.  On  the  mimosas,  or  sy*camorcs,  near  at  hand,  you  be¬ 
hold  flocks  of  the  >yhitc  ibis  resting  on  branches  like  huge  flow’cr 
petals,  or  incrustations  of  snow" ;  w  liile  the  roofs  of  the  tow’n  (Hat 
and  parapeted)  sw  arm  with  evening  parties,  smoking  or  sipping 
sherbet  in  the  open  air.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  sweet  female 
^oice  rises  through  the  tw  ilight,  accompanied  by"  the  sounds  of 
musical  instruments,  interrupted  at  times  by’  the  w’ild  howl  of 
t  le  jackal  :  sucli  is  bouah,  -^vhere  few  Europeans  have  ever 
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resided,  though  there  is  scarcely  a  to^m  in  Egypt  where  one 
could  pass  a  few  months  more  pleasantly.  Mr.  llayle  St.  John 
has  visited  it,  and  profited  by  his  familiarity  with  so  beautiful  a 
spot.  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  we  are  pleased  to  sec  announced 
a  scries  of  views  illustrating  his  visit  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter 
Ammon. 


Art.  III. — History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  By  Robert  Blakey,  Esq. 

8 VO.  Four  Vols.  London  :  Saunders. 

Few  subjects  liave  been  expressed  under  a  greater  v.aricty  of 
names,  than  that  of  which  the  history  is  proposed  to  be  given  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  Intellectual  philosophy,  ineta])hysics, 
psychology,  the  jdiysiology  of  the  mind,  are  examples  of  these 
terms,  among  many  others.  On  the  continent,  this  study  has 
been  known  by  the  designation  of  speculative  philosophy  ;  and 
sometimes  it  has  been  simply  called — pbilosophy.  In  Scotland, 
we  may  find  it  laxly  included,  together  with  ethics,  under  the 
name  of  moral  philosophy.  In  England,  it  has  long  been  called 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  term  chosen  by  our  author.  The 
only  objection  that  we  know  of  to  this  otherwise  strictly  appro¬ 
priate  designation  is,  that,  according  to  the  letter,  it  expresses 
more  than  it  is  intended  to  convey — which  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  philosophy  of  mindy  in  general,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
restricted  to  the  human  mind.  In  strictness,  it  concludes  a  vast 
field  limited  only  by  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the 
gross  materialism  everywhere  surrounding  us,  and  certain  forces 
and  agencies  (such  as  heat,  light,  and  the  various  electricities), 
from  those  phenomena  which,  in  the  form  of  will,  intelligence, 
and  feeling,  present  to  our  observation  something  which  we 
know  not  how  to  class  in  any  category  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
causation.  Thus  we  speak  of  mind  in  brutes.  Nor  can  we  bclp 
doing  so.  The  sagacity  of  some  animals,  apart  from  their  wonder- 
lul  and  unvarying  instincts,  at  once  leads  us  to  a  sort  of  com¬ 
parative  philosophy  of  mind,  which  obliges  us  to  confess  our 
ignorance  resjiecting  some  of  our  theoretie  distinctions  between 
man  and  the  creatures  immediately  below  him,  however  familiarly 
these  distinctions  may  have  been  supposed  by  us  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  We  need  not  say,  with  some,  that  man  is  only  the 
evolution  of  a  molluscuvi^  in  order  to  render  consistent  our 
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postulate,  that  among  the  animals  below  him  we  find,  within 
certiiin  limits,  the  analogue  of  the  human  intellect,  of  human 
emotion,  and  the  like.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  so  startled  at  such 
au  iisscrtion  as  some  might  think  reasonable.  If  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  ‘  evolution  ’  spoken  of,  be  that  there  is  a  gnulation  in  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  structure  of  the  whole  animal  crea¬ 
tion,  from  the  lowest  tribes  up  to  man  ;  that  Nature  (to  use  a 
convenient  abbreviation  for  the  Author  of  Nature)  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  living  bt'ings,  in  their  various  genera,  as  it  were  -per 
saltiwi ;  but  that  there  is  a  law  of  continuity  observable  from  the 
most  simple  to  the  most  complicated  structures ; — then  we  are  very 
content  to  call  this  an  evolution.  No  doubt,  however,  there  is 
wanting  such  a  law  of  continuity  with  regard  to  mind,  since 
man’s  reason,  will,  and  moral  feeling,  place  him  at  an  inaccessi¬ 
ble  distance  from  the  most  sagacious  of  the  lower  animals.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  not  easy  to  siiy  where  intelligence  ends;  Dr.  Grant’s 
theory  of  distinct  motive  and  sensitive  columns  in  the  nervous 
axis  ot  the  invertebrated  classes,  as  had  been  previously  known 
in  the  vertebrata,  tends  still  further  to  induce  the  ])hiloso])hcr  of 
mind  to  pause  in  attempting  to  draw  the  line.  It  is  said 
(not  without  evidence)  even  of  the  polygastric  or  infusorial  ani¬ 
malcules,  that  a  careful  observation  of  them,  ‘  by  presenting  the 
simplest  analysis  of  the  most  complex  mental  phenomena,  throws 
a  now  light  on  the  most  obscure  ])arts  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  the  laws  of  its  intluencc  on  the  animal  frame.’ 

In  strictness,  then,  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us  is  the 
philost)phy  of  the  human  mind.  And  let  none  of  our  readers 
siip|>ose  that  it  is  frivolous  or  useless  to  lay  stress  on  the  dis¬ 
tinction  ot  terms.  Of  the  immense  importance  of  terminology, 
no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  liistory  of  science  ean  be 
unaware.  The  progress  ot  chemistry,  of  botany,  of  inineralogv, 
of  almost  any  science  whatever,  testifies  this  fact.  Crystallo¬ 
graphy,  a  branch  ot  the  last-named  science,  after  being  improved 
among  the  Ciermans  by  the  introduction  of  a  consideration  of 
the  crystallographic  axes,  now  promises  to  be  brought  to  a  still 
more  definite  form  by  a  more  luminous  notation  on  the  same 
axial  system.  In  the  study  of  the  tunctions  and  phenomena  of 
the  iniiul  ot  man,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  methods  should 
be  adopted,  so  tar  as  the  subject  allows,  similar  to  those  which 
haxc  so  frecjucntly  proved  successful  in  the  natural  sciences. 
\N  e  arc  glad,  therefore,  to  sec  indications  of  a  revived  attention, 
in  this  country,  to  a  hrancli  of  inquiry  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  names  ot  Locke  and  Reid,  who  may  be  said  to  stand  at 
the  heail  ot  our  British  p-''ychology,  or  philosophy  of  the  human 
mmd.  \>  e  hojK'  the  issue  will  be  a  still  further  elaboration  of 
mental  philosophy  ;  and  one  sign  ot  this  will  be,  a  close  attention 
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to  the  employment  and  signihcntlon  of  terms.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  there  are  well-meaning  persons  to  be  found,  who 
arc  inclined  to  suppose  that  material  phenomena  alone  admit 
projwrly  of  being  llieorized  and  systematized  on  philosophical 
jainciplcs.  This  notion  has  been  fostered  by  the  ontological 
turn  which  speculations  concerning  man’s  mind  have  taken  in 
some  of  the  foreign  schools.  The  result  has  been,  in  some 
(juarlcrs,  not  the  old  pantheistic  materialism,  but  a  spiritual¬ 
istic  pantheism,  which  has  identified  being  with  thought.  We 
arc  fully  persuaded  that  our  sober  English  intellects,  trained 
and  disciplined  by  the  exact  sciences,  are  in  little  danger  of  being 
led  away,  to  any  great  extent,  by  the  meteoric  lights  of  genius 
which  have  dazzled  so  many  on  the  continent,  with  their  varying 
hues,  from  the  time  of  Eichtc  downwards.  It  is  evident,  that 
there  is  a  philosophy  of  man,  as  a  sensuous,  appetent,  instinctive, 
intellectual,  moral,  voluntary  being,  (piitc  apart  from  all  specu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  nature  or  essence  of  his  mind.  There  is  a 
science  of  phenomena  and  functions,  indc])cndcntly  of  their 
])roximate  causes,  so  far  as  objective ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  our 
English  and  Scottish  philosopliers  have  eliielly  addressed  them¬ 
selves.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  little  importance  attaches 
to  in(|uiries  tending  to  throw'  light  on  the  (picstion  whether  mind, 
even  in  man,  is  only  a  function  of  brain  producing,  as  a  sort  of 
galvanic  battery,  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  (as  some 
even  in  our  own  day  would  have  us  believe) — or  w’hether  these 
same  varied  phenomena  do  not  point  to  a  unity  which  demands 
the  admission  of  some  princi[)lc  lying  behind  all  these  so-called 
galvanic  phenomena,  or  electro-magnetic.  The  question  is  highly 
interesting,  more  especially  on  religious  grounds,  and  on  tliose 
which  relate  to  our  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  Revela¬ 
tion;  but  w'c  mean  to  say  that,  a])art  from  this  question,  there  is 
a  philosophy  of  the  human  mind;  just  as  there  is  a  physical  or 
mechanical  })hilosoj)hy,  ajiart  from  the  (piestion  regarding  the 
material  world,  as  ayiitatcd  between  the  monadic  theorv  of  J.cbnitz, 
the  idealism  of  Rcrkelcy,  and  the  realism  of  mankind  in  general. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  mental  philosophy,  as  related  to 
man,  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  improving  the  theory ; 
for  it  requires  little  reflection,  and  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  to  produce  the  conviction  that  a  true  philosophy  of  this 
kind  must  be  eclectic — it  must  be  drawm  from  all  the  sources 
which  present  great  principles,  however  these  principles  may 
be  found  to  have  been  carried  too  far  in  any  of  the  past  or  of 
existing  schools.  M.  (\)usin,  in  France,  has  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  philosophy  on  this  system ;  and  the  idea  is  a  g(H)d 
one — perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  promise  any  chance  of  a 
w'cll-dcveloj)cd,  just,  and  comprchensive  thcory ;  though  we  cannot 
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but  think  tluit)  in  the  hands  of  this  eminent  writer,  ti  syncretism, 
sometimes  heterogeneous,  ot  opposing  systems,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  rather  than  an  eclecticism  throughout  consistent  with 
itself.  This  was  to  he  expected  from  an  attempt  to  force  into 
union  schools  so  different  as  those  ot  Reid  and  Hegel.  W  e  are  far 
from  thinking  that  there  arc  no  good  points  in  the  philosophy  of 
(\)usin,  or  that  this  acute  and  eloquent  writer  has  not  done  good 
serv'icc  to  the  science  of  the  subject  by  his  contributions  to  its 
history.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  ‘regard  him  as  always  a  safe 
guide,  even  in  the  detail  of  other  men’s  opinions.  1  his,  we 
think,  it  would  be  easy  to  exemplify;  for  instance,  by  reference 
to  his  criticisms  on  Locke  and  Kant.  But  what  is  equally — if 
not  more  worthy — here  to  be  noted,  is,  that  Cousin  appears,  in 
our  judgment,  to  fail  in  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  ontological  department  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  lie 
seems  to  regard  the  ‘passage  from  psychology  to  ontology’ 
almost  as  smooth  and  easy  as  walking  out  of  one  room  into 
another ;  and  on  any  principle  or  theory  which  it  seems  reasonable 
to  adopt,  we  do  not  sec  how  that  phraseology  can  be  justified 
in  which  we  are  told, — ‘  Dicu  est  si  pen  incomprehensible 
que  cc  (jui  constituc  sa  nature,  ce  sont  precisement  les 
idees,  les  idees  dont  la  nature  cst  d’etre  intclligiblcs.’  It  has 
lH‘en  the  fashion  in  the  Eclectic  school  to  lay  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  materialism  of  France  cat  the  door  of  Bacon  and  Locke : 
— nay,  the  horrors  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  Inavc  been  eloquently  traced  to  the 
(loctrines  of  these  philosophers  I  Cette  miserable  philosophies 
is  the  style  and  title  bv  which  Cousin  designates  the  philosophy 
of  this  school.  But  wfialcvcr  faults  nnay  attcach  to  the  thinking 
ot  the  above  two  illustrious  men,  if  the  perversion  of  their  views 
bv  the  materialists  who  surrounded  them  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
blot  on  their  escutcheon —  what  shall  we  say  of  the  easy  inference 
which  might  he  drawn,  to  the  ])rejudicc  of  natural  theology, 
froni^  the  above  quotation,  which  occurs  in  the  introduction 
to  Cousins  ‘History  of  Philosophy?’  We  cordially  admit  the 
service  which  (  ousin  has  done  to  morality,  to  religion,  and  to 
his  country,  in  superseding  the  insensate  materialism  of  Cabanis, 
Hestutt  de  Iracy,  and  ^  olney,  by  a  philosophical  reform,  in 
r ranee,  so  much  more  in  harmony  wdth  spiritual  and  reli¬ 
gious  ideas;  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  differ  from  him 
in  his  judgment  of  the  English  school:  and  w'e  are  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  C.ousin’s  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  found  to  take 
any  deep  root  among  us,  though  we  learn  that  it  is  taught  in 
some  (uiarters  with  considerable  devotedness  to  the  name  of  the 
great  c  ectic  leader.  \V  e  mistake  the  intellectual  character  of 
our  countrymen,  if  it  i)o  not  ultimately  found  that  the  philosophy 
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which  is  destined  to  prevail  in  the  midst  of  us  shall  have  much 
more  alliance,  in  its  spirit,  at  least,  with  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
than  with  that  of  Cousin. 

None  of  our  readers  can  ho  unaware  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  relation  of  (Christian  tlicolo^y  to  ])hilosophy  is  assuming  an 
aspect  of  importance  which  has  hardly  belonged  to  it,  in  our  own 
country,  since  the  period  which  followed  the  Restoration.  The 
searching  spirit  of  the  age  has  led  to  a  revision  of  all  opinions, 
on  all  subjects;  and  the  doctrines  that  arc  held  by  the  various 
sections  of  the  (Christian  Church  are  not  escaping  from  the 
general  scrutiny.  Many  entertain  great  apprehensions  of  the 
consefjuenccs  of  this  altered  state  of  things.  Implicit  belief  in 
the  doctrines  which  have  been  hereditarily  transmitted,  or  have 
been  received  from  our  religions  ]^arty,  is,  in  many  more  in¬ 
stances  than  before,  substituted  by  an  eager  and  anxious  inquiry 
after  some  theory  by  which  to  solve  difficulties  which  previously 
excited  but  little  attention.  Possibly  an  increased  tendency  to 
something  approaching  to  a  kind  of  sceptical  uncertainty,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  hope  of  further  light,  may  have  invaded  not  a  few 
of  the  most  upright  minds.  Different  individuals,  according  to 
their  knowledge,  their  intellectual  tendencies,  and  their  moral 
cast  of  character  and  feeling,  will  look  at  this  subject  from 
different  points  of  view.  Enough,  however,  has  already  taken 
]>lace,  in  the  way  of  speculation  and  controversy,  to  remind  us 
of  the  struggle  in  which  idiilosophy  anti  theology  were  engaged 
in  the  scholastic  ages.  This  contlict  was  long  and  arduous. 
From  an  early  period  of  the  Greek  ])hilosophy,  to  the  death  of 
Proclus,  the  last  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic  School  at  Athens, 
philosophy  had  maintained  an  independent  existence,  which  was 
thus  prolonged  far  into  the  times  of  Christianity — nearly  five 
centuries.  Put,  during  the  first  |x?riod  of  scholasticism,  we  see 
pliiloso])hy  brought  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  theology. 
It  was  maintained  by  Joannes  FLrigena  and  his  school,  that 
philosophy  and  religion  are  not  two  studies,  but  only  one.  The 
consequence  of  thus  endeavouring  to  force  two  distinct  and 
]mrallel  lines  of  truth  into  coincidence,  tended  to  distort  both. 
Christianity  was  philosojihized — Nco-Platonizcd;  and  philosophy, 
in  her  turn,  became  the  echo  of  the  existing  and  predominant 
human  form  of  theology.  Independent  inquiry  ceased.  From 
the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
began  to  be  studied  by  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Another  era  now  arose.  Philosophy,  pre¬ 
viously  merged  in  theology,  or  identified  witli  it,  acquired  a  sort 
of  co-ordinate,  but  separate,  existence  and  authority.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite  were  at  length  placed  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  Jewish  and  (Jiristian  Scriptures.  In  one  part  of 
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(iennany,  his  ethics  might  be  heard  publicly  recited  in 
church.  It  seems,  then,  to  have  grown  almost  into  an  axiom, 
that  there  could  hardly  l)e  any  real  variance  between  theology 
and  Aristotle;  and  when  there  was  an  appearance  of  dis- 
crepancVj  the  most  subtle  refinements,  and  the  most  captious 
quibbles,  were  resorted  to,  iu  order  to  eftect  the  show  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  tendency  to  greater 
freedom  of  inquiry  manifested  itself.  "Raymond  Lully  published 
his  ‘  Ars  Liillia,*  which,  though  he  was  incited  to  compose  it  by 
command  of  a  fiery  seraph,  in  a  vision  (as  he  had  persuaded 
himself),  was  not  of  "a  character  to  support  existing  opinions,  but 
wjis  an  attempt  to  reform  the  reigning  dialectics,  which  had 
Ix'en  so  much  employed  in  aid  of  the  supremacy  of  the  (church. 
I'hc  commencement  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  might  now  be  seen, 
in  various  wavs,  towards  the  separation  of  philosophy  from  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  towards  the  independent 
study  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  This  boldness,  however,  was  not 
without  hazard.  There  was  heresy,  not  meielv  in  theological 
opinion,  but  also  in  innovation  itself.  Roger  Racon  w'as  known 
to  1)0  sometimes  busily  engiigcd  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and 
was  seen  to  meditate  protoundly  on  the  stars ;  he  had,  indeed, 
entere<l  on  the  true  and  real  path  of  science,  the  path  of  ex- 
pc'riment  and  observation,  into  which  his  illustrious  namesake 
aficrwards  formally  conducted  the  scientific  iiupiirer ;  and  he 
was  taken  for  a  magician  who  had  dealings  with  the  powers 
of  darkness,  was  restrained  from  reading  lectures,  and  was 
imprisoned  (or  ten  years,  at  Paris,  as  a  dangerous  innovator  on 
established  opinions.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  during  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  scholasticism  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  was  a  revival  of  the  ancient  sects  of  ]>hilosophv:  Plato  was 
studied  anew,  and  the  rising  tendency  to  free  impiiry,  which 
issued  in  the  Reformation,  was  kept  up  by  the  disputes  of 
Platonists,  Aristotelians,  Lpiciireans,  Mystics,  and  even  some 
of  the  jH'cptical  school  of  ('arnoades. 

One  ot  the  iirgumcnts  against  the  Reformation  most  insisted 
on  by  Roman  and  Anglo-C'atholics,  is,  that  it  ])roduccd  a  complete 
unsottlcment  of  all  religious  opinion,  and  opened  the  flood-gates, 
not  only  to  all  sorts  of  heresies,  but  to  Deism,  and  even  to  Athe¬ 
ism  itself.  ^  I  hey  ]>oint,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  Deistical 
writers  of  Kngland,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
to  the  Atheists  of  f  ranee  in  the  latter  of  these  periods,  and  to  the 
sulisoipient  Rationalists  and  Pantheists  of  (lerinany,  the  ultimate 
successors  of  the  Lnglish  school.  Now,  we  are  not  ]ireparcd  to 
deny,  that  had  it  been  possible  to  hold  the  human  mind,  on  the 
grand  scale  of  nations,  in  ignorance,  and  to  continue  suppressing 
freedom  of  opinion,  if  not  of  thought,  in  the  bud— -as  was  so  long 
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attempted — there  might  have  been  now  as  much  of  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  uniform  belief,  as  there  was  in  Christendom  during  the 
darkest  of  the  dark  ages.  But  what  is  any  mere  creed  worth,  as 
a  test  of  moral  and  religious  character,  which  is  merely  hereditary, 
and  remains  undisturbed,  not  in  consequence  of  conviction  sub¬ 
sequent  to  examination,  but  simply  from  ignorant  and  indolent, 
or  |)erhaj)s  compulsory  actiuicscence  ?  That  Christianity  should 
have  survived  all  controversies,  is  an  incomparably  greater  test 
of  its  essential  truth,  than  the  dead  calm  of  a  whole  millenium, 
such  as  causes  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  might  proiluce.  We 
confess  that  we  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  antici()ate 
any  ultimate  evil  consequences  from  an  increased  attention  to 
speculative  philosophy  among  us,  or  from  new  attempts  to  apply 
its  conclusions  to  the  revision  of  our  views  of  Christian  belief. 
To  attempt  to  repress  such  intjuiries,  we  hold  to  be  as  idle  as 
to  forbid  the  wind  to  blow,  or  the  tide  to  ebb  and  flow ;  but  we 
do  not  apprehend  the  same  results  to  our  holy  religion,  which 
have,  by  a  vaiiety  of  conjunctures,  attended  free  inquiry  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  on  the  continent  of  Euro})c,  more  especially  in 
Germany.  We  consider  the  English  mind  to  be  far  less  in 
danger,  generally,  of  being  carried  away  by  talented  speculation, 
than  either  the  French  or  the  German.  The  French  intellect 
is  characterised  by  great  rapidity  of  conception.  It  begins  to 
theorize  almost  belcire  the  facts  oi  the  case  are  laid  before  it.  It 
has  a  singular  power  of  analysis.  Hence  the  temptation  is  to 
jihilosophize  unduly  by  deduction.  True  to  their  great  coun- 
tiyman,  Descartes,  whom  they  think  more  of  a  ])hilosopher  than 
our  Bacon,  they  better  like  the  business  of  drawing  effects  from 
causes,  than  ascertaining  causes  from  eflects.  Even  in  their 
mathematics,  we  may  see  the  illustration  of  their  characteristic 
tendency  to  development.  They  will,  for  instance,  give  endless 
deductions  by  way  of  applying  an  etpiation,  while  they  neglect  any 
other  proof.  In  their  speculative  reasonings,  they  are  especially 
aj)t  to  be  misled  by  the  jircdominant  analytical  tendency  of  their 
minds,  because  it  causes  them,  often,  to  pursue  one  idea  to  excess, 
without  sufticiently  considering  its  bearing  on  and  harmony  with 
other  ideas  of  ctpial  importance.  Hence  they  will  sometimes 
pursue  their  favourite  theory  by  a  sort  of  steeple-chase  road, 
not  much  concerning  themselves  at  the  impediments  that  may  lie 
in  their  path.  M.  Cousin  is  a  splendid  type  of  this  sort  of  mind; 
and  he  has  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation  among  his  countrymen 
on  this  account.  But,  great  as  arc  his  merits  as  an  analyst  of 
ideas,  the  very  facility  and  smoothness  with  which  he  glides 
through  all  dimculties,  is  enough  to  make  an  Englishman  pause ; 
for  one  striking  idea  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  calm  and  cau¬ 
tious  love  of  truth.  He  is  always  stopping  you  in  your  easy 
voi..  xxvni.  I) 
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course,  and  asking  with  a  modest  scepticism— how  you  reconcile 
this  and  that?  The  Germans,  again,  are  enormous  theorizers. 
Tliis  is  amplv  testified  by  their  successive  philosophical  systems, 
of  which  one  has  always  been  in  the  ascendant,  to  the  piejudicc 
of  the  rest  Less  analytical  and  accurate  in  detail  than  the 
French,  the  spirit  of  their  speculations  is  equally  deductive; 
and  they  have  a  vast  passion  for  drawing  out  trains  ot  abstract 
reasoning,  undaunted  by  what,  even  to  French  Eclectics,  i\s  well 
as  English  Jxickians  or  Ueidcans,  would  seem  to  involve  most 
startling  and  extravagant,  or  even  absurd  results.  With  a  love 
of  science  and  philosophy  (apart  from  any  advantages  that  are  to 
be  got  by  them)  probably  greater  than  is  found  among  any  other 
jHJoplc,  the  Germans  do  not  appear  much  concerned  about  main¬ 
taining  the  dignity  of  consistency  with  themselves.  It  would  not 
be  very  dithcult  to  decide  who  would  feel  the  most  repugnance 
at  coming  down  to  his  class  every  twelvemonth  with  a  new  theory, 
subversive  of  his  old  ones,  an  English  or  a  German  Professor. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  put  down  merely  to  a  readiness  to  follow  truth, 
lead  where  it  may.  It  is  very  much  due  to  a  sort  of  adven¬ 
turous  love  of  theory,  aud  a  want  of  that  jealous  caution  wliieh  an 
Englishman  is  wont  to  feel  at  publicly  committing  himself  to  an 
opinion.  To  say  nothing  of  our  orthodoxy,  we  are  too  sober- 
minded,  as  a  nation,  to  forsake  our  Theism,  founded  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  causation  and  design,  for  either  a  material  or  an  ideal 
Pantheism.  Wc  do  not  expect  ever  to  see  in  this  country  a 
school  of  those  who  shall  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Fichte,  Sclielling, 
or  llegcl.  A  few  boys  in  their  teens,  who  have  been  partly 
educated  in  Germany,  may  come  back  with  their  heads  full  of 
idealism — perhaps  with  some  Pantheistic  notions,  or  some  mo- 
ditications  of  the  ‘  right,’  ‘  left,’  or  ‘  centre  but  it  would  sur¬ 
prise  us  much  to  hnd  honest  Englishmen  of  character  and 
education,  in  any  numbers,  seriously  avowing  themselves  Pan¬ 
theists  from  conviction.  Even  Mr.  Owen,  with  all  the  advantage 
ol  flattering  his  followers  by  the  most  alluring  prospects  of 
physical  pros])crity  as  the  infallible  result  of  his  Socialism,  has 
wholly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  found  a  species  of  Pantheism, — if 
his  very  contradictory  and  unintelligible  homilies  on  the  theolo¬ 
gical  idea,  deserve  to  be  called  any  is7n  at  all:  though  if  any 
theory  is  expressed  by  them,  it  is  that  which  denies  a  personal 
God.  M  hat  half-dozen  Englishmen,  in  their  sober  senses,  would 
be  found  gravely  maintaining,  with  Fichte,  in  any  feasible  mean- 
ing  of  his  words,  that  the  cfjo  is  the  creator  of  the  ideal  non-e^o — 
1  ^^TP^sed  universe  of  things  ;  or,  with  Schcliing, 
t  at  the  Deity  did  not  attain  to  personality  till  he  became 
eve  oped  into  the  existing  universe,  and  that  this  all-one  >vas, 

called  God  ;  or,  with 
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Hegel,  that  God  is  simply  identical  with  the  process  of  thought 
and  reason  in  human  consciousness,  and  has  no  other  existence 
than  in  its  perpetual  development ! 

While  we  freely  admit  that  speculation  has  run  wild  among 
our  neighbours,  we  are  far  from  joining  the  hue-and-cry  against 
Germany  and  everything  German,  in  M’hich  some  have  of  late 
indulged,  from  sheer  unacquaintance  with  the  object  of  their 
alarm.  They  seem  to  have  reasoned  thus  : — Some  things  from 
Germany  arc  bad  ;  therefore  all  arc  bad.  To  forswear,  as  many 
well-meaning  persons  are  inclined  to  do,  everything  German, 
without  discrimination,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  ‘  forswear  all 
history.’  We  doubt  not  that  the  increased  study  of  German 
literature  in  this  country,  and  of  English  literature  in  Germany, 
will  be  mutually  bencHcial  to  the  philosophy  and  the  denomina¬ 
tional  theology  of  both  countries ;  for  it  will  bring  to  the  test  of 
a  foreign  tribunal,  national  or  sectional  systems  and  modes  of 
thinking,  which,  at  home,  are  like  objects  that  arc  too  near  to  the 
eye  to  be  most  advantageously  examined. 

Mr.  Blakey  is  evidently  a  hearty  believer  in  the  truths  of  our 
holy  religion ;  and  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  morality  and 
Christianity  ahvays  deserves  our  respect.  In  a  prime  matter  of 
philosophy,  however,  wx  cannot  speak  of  him  as  holding  doc¬ 
trine  quite  to  our  mind.  His  heterodoxy  here  is,  truly,  on  a 
most  vital  point — no  other  than  the  entire  nature  and  character 
of  Logic.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle,  at  least,  logic  has  been  pre¬ 
supposed  in  all  the  branches  of  science  (r?V/e  ^let.  iv.  3)  ;  it  has 
been  considered  as  lying  tacitly  at  their  basis,  if  not  formally 
and  openly.  The  first  great  master  of  reasoning  laid  down,  more 
than  twx  thousand  years  ago,  the  principle  that  we  either  learn 
the  general  from  the  individual  and  particular,  or  the  individual 
Jind  particular  from  the  general.  The  first  mode  of  procedure  is 
inductive  reasoning ;  the  latter  deductive,  as  found  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  syllogism.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Aristotle’s  was  not  a 
mere  formal  logic,  like  that  of  Kjmt,  and  many  since  his  time.  It 
did  not  content  itself  wdth  merely  analyzing  the  forms  and  func¬ 
tions  of  thought ;  it  extended  itself  to  the  real,  and  sought  the 
exemplification  of  the  forms  of  thought  in  the  investigation  of 
the  varied  modes  of  being  to  which  these  forms  correspond.  But 
in  so  doing,  Aristotle  departed  from  the  true  scope  of  logic,  and 
diverged  into  another  branch  of  philosophy,  namely,  metaphysics. 
The  more  modern  views  of  logic  have  tended,  w  ith  propriety,  to 
limit  it  to  the  formal  science  ;  but  both  Aristotle  and  his  remotest 
follow'ers  have  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  embracing  within  its 
range  all  the  subjects  on  which  we  can  reason,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  applicable  to  them  all ;  it  has  always  been  the  science  of  proof 
in  general.  Not  so  our  author.  He  asserts  that  logic  is  ‘  con- 
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fined,  by  its  very  nature,  to  the  following  subjecte:  Mental 
Philosophy ;  l^Ioral  Philosophy ;  the  Science  of  Politics,  in  its 
widest  sense,  including  jurisprudence  and  the  art  of  government ; 
finally.  Religion,  both  natural  and  revealed.’  \V  e  consider 
this  view  of  the  subject  to  be  decidedly  erroneous,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  quite  novel.  It  w’ould,  we  think,  be  casj  to  convince 
any  intelligent  and  candid  person,  that  when  a  man  concludes 
that  if  he  wishes  to  reach  Birmingham  from  London  in  four 
hours  he  must  go  by  rail — he  performs  an  act  of  reasoning 
or  of  logic,  similar  to  those  acts  by  which,  knowing  the 
previous  propositions  of  Euclid,  he  might  be  assured  that  the 
angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  the  angle  at  the  circum¬ 
ference,  both  angles  standing  on  the  same  arc.  On  the  contrary, 
our  author  would  entirely  exclude  mathematical  evidence  from 
the  province  of  logic,  which  he  evidently  understands  to  be  a 
peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  limited,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  ‘  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  human  nature,  or  related  to  human  nature.’ 
But  we  must  refer  our  readers  who  wdsh  to  hear  Mr.  Blakey 
speak  for  himself  on  this  point  (regarding  which  his  theory  is, 
as  appears  to  us,  so  striuige)  to  his  ‘  Essay  on  Logic.’ 

Our  author  states  that  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  shows  the  uniform  prevalence  of  the  theory  that 
mind  and  matter  are  two  distinct  and  separate  things  :  ‘  Here 
there  is  a  solemn  unitv  of  universal  assent,  which  no  hardihood 
of  assertion  can  deny,  no  captious  sophistry  gainsay.’  We  should 
be  sorry  to  subject  ourselves,  with  justice,  to  the  chai’ge  of 
cither  hardihood  or  sophistry,  in  venturing  to  comment  on  this 
sweeping  statement ;  but  the  paragraph  in  w  hich  it  occurs,  in 
the  Introduction,  will  surely  strike  the  student  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  obviously  too  unqualified.  The  earliest  specula¬ 
tions  of  which  w’c  have  any  account  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  nature  of  soul  or  mind,  appear  to  have  been  materialistic. 
Ihus,  among  the  Ionic  physical  or  psychological  philosophers, 
I  hales  held  that  water  or  moisture  w'as  the  first  principle  of  all 
things.  So  Aristotle  informs  us  (veu/p  eJyai  rtiv  ap^})r,  INIet.  i.  3). 
It  is  doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of  Hegel  and  others,  whether 
1  hales  did  not  maintain  even  the  generation  of  the  gods  from 
the  same  element.  1  he  conception  of  deity  as  intelligence, 
appears  hardly  as  yet  developed.  According  to  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius,  1  hales  said  that  the  ‘  deity  is  the  oldest  thing,’  and  ‘  time 
thc^  wisest.  He  also  said  that  ‘  mind  is  the  swuftest  thing  and 
Aristotle,  the  highest  authority  for  the  doctrines  of  his  pre- 
iccssors,  sa}s  that  1  hales  *  seems  to  have  considered  the  soul  as 
something  moving  ;  since  he  said  that  the  magnet  has  a  soul,  for 
it  attracts  (roi’  XiOo»'  on  ruy  ai}r]pov  Kit  ii*  De 

Aiuma,  1.  iw).  Anaximenes  maintained  that  the  stars  w  ere 
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divine,  immortal,  and  unchangeable  beings,  made  from  air; 
and  that  the  human  soul  was  also  air ;  (§  vf/vx")  ^  hl^eripa 
mjp  outra.  Stobrcus,  i.)  This  psychological  theory,  if  it  was 
an  advance  from  Thales,  was  still  materialistic — it  was  not 
spiritual  or  immaterial.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  again,  went 
no  farther  bevond  Anaximenes  than  to  endow  the  air-soul  with 
intelligence  —  in  the  tenet  that  the  soul  was  air  he  agreed, 
as  Anstotle  testifies,  with  the  preceding  school.  The  Epicu¬ 
reans,  a^ain,  regarded  the  soul  as  subtile  air,  composed  of  atoms 
or  primitive  corpuscles ;  while  among  the  Stoics  it  was  held  to 
be  flame  or  light. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that,  although  we  would 
be  far  from  intimating  that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  question — whether  mind  or  soul  be  a  separate  being  from 
the  body,  and  capable  of  a  separate  existence  —  that  is  (as  we 
suppose  the  question  to  be  commonly  understood)  is  the  soul 
immaterial? — we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  a  system  of 
psychology,  both  metaphysical  and  experiential,  may  be  con¬ 
structed  independently  of  this  question.  Indeed,  if  psychology 
is  to  be  a  human  science  at  all,  we  would  go  further,  and 
maintain  that  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  strictly 
scientific,  by  waiving  the  decision  of  this  question  altogether. 
At  all  events,  the  ontological  speculations  to  which  this  inquiry 
would  lead,  may  well  be  regarded  but  as  forming  a  remote 
chapter  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;  and  as  comprising  one 
topic  only,  among  many  others,  which,  though  quite  admissible, 
are  not  necessary  to  a  sound  science  or  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
For  we  hold  the  idea  of  this  science — that  is,  of  psychology — 
to  have  been  fairly  fulfilled,  when  we  have  constructed  a  science 
of  phenomena.  In  so  saying,  it  is  evident  that  we  arc  only 
calling  for  a  procedure  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the 
natural  sciences,  which  discuss  phenomena,  and  not  essences. 

The  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  would  have  been 
the  better,  if  the  authorities  had  been  uniformly  quoted.  Not 
that  this  important  ingredient  in  the  rehearsal  of  these  opinions 
has  been  neglected.  The  authorities,  however,  are  generally 
thro^^^l  more  or  less  together  in  the  mass  ;  and  sometimes  those 
of  the  most  importance  are  wanting.  At  other  times,  testimonies 
arc  not  brought  forward  which  might,  at  least,  have  properly 
admitted  of  introduction.  Thus,  under  Anaximander,  we  have  no 
reference  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  Stobneus,  or  to  Schleiermachcr’s 
dissertation  on  Anaximander’s  *  philosophy,  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  lender  Anaximenes,  neither 
Cicero  (‘  Dc  Naturd  Deorum,’  and  '  (Junpst.  Acad.’)  nor  Stobscus 
is  named,  nor  Dan.  Groth,  author  of  a  dissertation,  *  Dc  Vita  et 
riiysiologia  Anaximenis,’  published  at  Jena  in  lG8f).  Diogenes 
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of  Apollonia  made  the  important  step  of  endowing  the  ot 
primary  substance,  the  soul,  with  intelligence  i  he  is  dismissed, 
however,  with  a  dozen  lines ;  and  with  no  reference  either  to 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Eusebius,  or  any  writer.  Schleiermachcr  has 
also  a  paper  on  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes.  Simile^  is  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  respect  to  Leucippus,  the  founder  of  atomism.  Aris¬ 
totle’s  account  of  his  main  principles  should  have  been  referred  to  ; 
but  no  references  to  any  testimony  are  given,  unless  we  might  so 
consider  the  observation  that  *  lluet  and  Bayle  have  both  re¬ 
marked  that  his  theory  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Descartes.’  But 
we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  philosophers  of  the  earlier 
schools.  On  the  whole,  we  have,  sometimes,  been  a  good  deal 
disappointed  with  the  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the 
ancient  schools  of  Greece — for  instance,  the  account  of  Plato. 
Wc  have,  on  this  philosopher,  not  quite  a  dozen  pages,  followed 
by  a  heap  of  references.  This,  in  a  work  of  more  than  2,000 
pages,  is  a  small  comparative  allowance,  especially  considering 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Germans.  Very  meagre,  also,  is  the 
account  of  Aristotle.  There  are  barely  six  pages  on  his  meta¬ 
physic,  if  even  all  those  pages  can  be  said  to  be  on  it.  About 
twenty  more  are  given  to  logic  and  the  syllogism,  in  which  the 
syllogism  is  strangely  discussed  first.  Another  chapter  follows,  on 
analysis,  synthesis,  and  analogy,  as  in  use  among  the  ancients. 
In  common  with  ourselves,  we  presume  that  the  reader  would 
expect  to  find  here  some  allusion  to  the  synthesis  and  analysis 
of  those  illustrious  men,  the  Greek  geometers ;  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  them  whatever.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  for  these  two  men¬ 
tal  processes  surely  deserve  to  be  exhibited  in  their  various 
applications.  Analysis  and  synthesis,  as  understood  by  the 
Newtonians,  differ  much  from  the  original  geometrical  mean¬ 
ings.  1  he  terms  are  found  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind ;  but  with  an  essentially  different  sense 
from  that  of  the  Greek  geometers.  AVe  might  surely  have 
looked  for  something  like  a  little  history  of  these  important 
terms,  in  an  express  dissertation  on  them. 

We  have  a  final  chapter  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats 
of  the  Greek  and  Homan  philosophy,  on  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  up  to  this  period  of  history,  on  a  Deity, 
and  the  human  soul.  Ihe  author  here  remarks,  justly,  that  there 
are  t>\o  extreme  classes  of  opinion  with  regard  to  natural  theo¬ 
logy.  ^me  good  men  have  been  very  jealous  of  allowing  any 
natural  knowledge  at  all  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  have  con¬ 
tended  that  Revelation  must  have  the  sole  honour  of  making 
known  to  man  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  Deity  ;  and  that 
^Mtiout  It  no  knowledge  of  God  w’ould  now  have  been  found 
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among  men.  This  extravagant  ])osition  is  deservedly  rejected. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  writers  on  theology  who  would 
say  that  all  that  is  contained  in  the  Scrij)tures  respecting  God, 
might  be  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  opinion  is  equally 
erroneous.  While  the  heathens  arc  condemned,  as  heathens,  for 
not  improving  the  knowledge  of  God  which  Nature  afforded — 
certain  it  is  that  the  God  of  the  ancient  philosopher  is  not 
exactly  the  image  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Christians. 
Judaism  and  Christianity  offer,  and  they  offer  authoritatively, 
information  respecting  God,  which  is  much  more  detailed  and 
practical  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  They  bring  God  down 
into  the  human  heart — they  do  not  make  him  a  mere  mechani¬ 
cian,  or  a  cold  abstraction,  or  a  fond  idol  of  the  imagination. 

We  think  that  our  author  has  not  exactly  appreciated  Locke’s 
statement,  which  he  quotes  from  the  second  book  of  the  ‘  Essay,’ 
where  that  distinguished  philosopher  complains  that  the  mental 
^  faculties  have  been  spoken  of  as  so  many  distinct  agents 
Locke  never  meant  to  confound  all  distinction  between  the  mental 
operations  and  faculties,  lie  only  says  that  ‘  powers  ai*c  relations, 
not  agents.’  Nor  does  the  quotation  which  our  author  adduces 
from  the  ‘  Essay  ’  help  him  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  seems 
to  wish  to  arrive.  ^  It  being  asked  what  it  was  that  digested  the 
meat  in  our  stomachs,  it  was  a  ready  and  very  satishictory  answer 
to  say  that  it  was  the  digestive  faetdtg,  AVhat  was  it  that  made 
something  come  out  of  the  body  i  The  expulsive  facultg. 
What  moved  t  The  motive  facultg  ;  which  ways  of  speaking 
will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much  : — that  digestion  is  performed 
by  something  that  is  able  to  digest ;  motion  by  something  that  is 
able  to  move ;  and  (so)  understanding  by  something  that  is  able 
to  understand.’  AVe  must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  how  far 
I^ocke  can  fairly  be  adduced  as  supporting  the  theory  of  abolish¬ 
ing  all  distinction  between  the  mental  faculties. 

W^e  regret  that  wc  have  not  space  for  any  of  the  interesting 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Alfred,  so  deservedly  named 
‘  the  Great.’  These  occur  in  a  chapter  entitled  ‘  Saxon  Aleta- 
pliysics.’  They  arc  in  the  dialogue  form,  and  are  on  the 
subjects  of  ‘  Chance,’  ‘  Freedom  of  the  AVill,’  ‘  Why  Men  have 
Freedom,’  ‘  The  Divine  Fore-appointment,’  ‘  Human  Nature 
and  its  best  Interests,’  and  on  the  ‘  Divine  Nature.’  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  meditations  of  this  truly  illustrious 
]nince — of  our  monarclis  the  most  illustrious — to  quote  a  mere 
fragment. 

We  must  pass  over  a  good  deal  of  interesting  historical 
matter  respecting  the  scholastic  metaphysicians,  and  others, 
who  preceded  Descartes — as  well  as  a  dissertation  on  the 
intluence  of  language  on  speculative  philosophy,  in  which  there 
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are  many  good  remarks,  together  with  others  wWch  appear 
to  U8  not  to  have  any  very  definite  or  consistent  aim.  »Thirtyi 
pages  follow  on  Descartes  j  but  the  account  of  him  is  rather  that'^ 
^  an  historian,  than  of  the  acute,  independent  examiner  and 
philosophical  critic.  AVe  are  glad,  however,  not  to  find  our 
author  tripping,  as  many  have  done,  at  the  aphorism,  cogito  ergo 
sum;  as  tliough  Descartes  meant  this  for  an  argument.  Mr, 
Illakcy,  however,  might  here  have  quoted  Descartes  himself,  in 
his  •  lieply  to  the  Second  Objection,’  where  he  says,  in  so 
many  words :  ‘  I  think,  therefore  I  exist,  is  not  concluded  by 
force  of  a  syllogism,  but  as  a  thing  in  itself  evident.’  In  the 
critical  remarks  on  Descartes,  the  author  relies  much,  and  justly, 
on  the  able  and  judicious  statements  of  Dugald  Stewart.  In  the 
remarks  on  Malcbranchc  (which  arc  too  brief  for  a  work  of  this 
magnitude,  extending  to  little  more  than  seven  pages)  no  notice 
is  taken  of  liis  position  with  respect  to  idealism — an  interesting 
point  to  those  who  wish  to  trace  the  subsequent  course  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation  in  Germany,  as  influenced  by  previous 
writers.  In  the  famous  assertion,  nous  voyons  tout  e7i  Dicu, 
there  was  no  doubt  an  element  tending  towards  the  Pantheistic 
idealism,  which,  among  the  later  Germans,  has  been  so  remark¬ 
able  a  feature  of  speculation.  If  the  reader  will  look  into  the 
‘Recherche  de  la  Verite,’  the  ‘  Reponse  a  M.  Regis,’  and  the 
‘  Conversations  Chretiennes,’  he  will  find  that  Malebranche  goes 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  all  spirits,  including  all  souls  of  men, 
and  all  bodies,  subsist  as  modifications  of  the  extension  of  the 
h^nite  and  Supersensible — language  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Spinoza  liimself.  Indeed,  Malebranche’s  theoretic  idealism 
bore  a  near  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Pantheistic  opinions  of 
the  Hindus,  who,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  believed  the 
whole  creation  to  be  rather  an  energy  than  a  work — a  sort  of 
picture  exhibited  by  the  Infinite  Mind  to  his  creatures. 

M  e  have  spoken  of  Malebranche’s  theoretic  idealism ;  for 
such  it  is — since  he  maintains  that  the  reality  of  outw’ard  objects 
is  not  revealed  to  us  by  sense,  but  by  inspiration.  Malc- 
branche  s  view’s  on  ideas  w’ould  lead  as  straight  to  idealism  as 
Perkcley  s ;  but  Pcrkelcy  boldly  avowed  that  there  was  no  matter 
in  the  universe.  Malebranche  admitted  its  existence,  as  what  he 
thought  involved  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  ;  though 
w  hen  he  had  thus  got  matter,  he  did  not  know’  what  to  do  w’ith  it. 
His  admission  of  it  is  an  isolated  element  in  his  opinions,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  philosophy.  Our  author  again,  in  his 
account  of  Malebranche,  show’s  more  of  the  generality  of  the 
historian,  than  of  the  analysis  and  discrimination  of  the  metaphy¬ 
sician  ,  and  this,  we  arc  bound  to  say,  we  hold  to  be  a  somewhat 
characteristic  feature  of  these  volumes. 
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I  Thci  author  has  wisely  enabled  his  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  opinions  of  Spinoza,  by  pointing  out  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  passages,  in  reference,  on  various  topics  4 
of  Spinoza’s  philosophy,  as  well  as  by  actual. quotation  of  his 
words.  These  volumes  would  have  been  rendered  much  more 
valuable,  had  this  method  been  more  generally  pursued.  No 
man  has,  perhaps,  been  regarded  in  more  opposite  lights,  by 
different  individuals,  than  Spinoza.  Some  have  held  him  up  as 
a  monster,  on  account  of  his  Pantheism  ;  others  have  lavished  on 
him  exuberant  and  inconsistent  praise.  That  he  was  an  amiable 
and  worthy  man,  and  a  most  profound  thinker,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  passages  in  his  writings  which 
have  a  theistic,  and  even  devout  complexion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tendency  of  his  speculations  was  atheistic.  Some 
of  the  later  Germans,  however,  appear  almost  to  have  idolized 
him.  Gdthc  was  particularly  struck  with  Spinoza’s  ‘  boundless 
disinterestedness,  and  his  all-equalizing  serenity,  and  mathema¬ 
tical  precision.’  Even  Schleiermachcr  exclaims :  ‘  Offer  up  with 
me  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  holy  but  despised  Spinoza !  ’ — which 
makes  one  think  of  Socrates  ordering  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to 
jEsculapius  !  Spinoza’s  opinions  have,  no  doubt,  had  great 
influence  on  the  course  of  speculation  in  Germany,  and  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  anti-christian  Pantheism  which  has 
there  prevailed.  Leibnitz  appears  to  have  had  a  great  horror  of 
Spinozism.  That  Spinoza  should  ever  become  a  popular  author 
in  England,  there  is  little  fear.  The  complaints  against  his 
obscurity  arc  loud  and  oft-repeated.  Joufi’roy,  the  most  candid 
of  philosophers,  and  the  most  laborious  of  critics,  if  not  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  modern  Eclectic  school,  declares  that 
all  his  efforts  to  understand  what  Spinoza  really  meant,  in  some 
parts  of  his  writings,  were  in  vain.  ‘  You  arc  very  confused,  lie- 
nedict  Spinoza,’  says  Voltaire ;  ^  but  are  you  as  dangerous  as  they 
say  ?  I  maintain  not :  and  my  reason  is,  that  you  arc  very  per¬ 
plexed  ;  you  have  written  in  bad  Latin ;  and  there  are  not  ten 
persons  in  all  Europe  who  will  read  you  from  end  to  end. 
A\'hcn  is  an  author  dangerous  ?  When  he  is  read  by  the  idle 
of  the  Court,  and  by  women.’ 

The  notice  of  Leibnitz  is  too  brief  and  meagre.  His  doctrine 
of  force,  w  hich  is  the  key  to  his  monadology,  is  passed  over  in 
silence.  We  object,  too,  to  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
Pre-established  Harmony,  previously  to  that  of  Monadology  ;  for 
the  latter  is  the  key  to  Leibnitz’s  entire  metaphysical  system. 
Mr.  lUakey  has  omitted  to  say  that  Leibnitz’s  monads  had  no 
influence  on  each  other  ;  all  their  appetencies  nnd  agencies  were 
internal.  Why  then  this  apparent  harmony  and  adjustment  of 
one  thing  to  another,  in  the  universe  ?  Because  it  is  all  pre- 
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established,  says  Leibnitz.  True— the  mind  seems  to  affect  the 
body,  and  the  body  the  mind  :  but  the  connexion  is  only  appa. 
rent!  there  is  no  more  reciprocal  agency  between  them,  than 
there  is  between  two  clocks,  each  of  whose  mechanism  is  quite 
inde|>endent  of  the  other,  and  the  one  of  which  should  be  made  to 
strike  the  hour,  while  the  other  pointed  to  it.  Xhis,  w  c  remember, 
is  Leibnitz’s  own  iUustration.  An  author  of  Leibnitz’s  celebrity 
should  have  had  a  much  larger  space  allotted  to  him. 

The  next  commanding  name  is  that  of  Locke.  We  have 
always  thought  that  the  controversy  between  this  great  man  and 
many  of  his  critics  on  the  subject  of  ‘  innate  ideas,’  owed  a  great 
deal  to  mere  words.  Locke  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  taken  more 
notice  than  he  docs  of  the  Cartesian  notion  of  the  elicitatwn  of 
faetdtaiein  eUciendi ;  and  not  to  have  argued  as  though 
the  disciples  of  Descartes  contended  for  ideas  and  propositions 
existing  in  the  mind  at  birth.  Wo  were  glad  to  find  our  author 
agreeing  with  us  in  his  view  of  this  question,  and  attributing 
much  of  the  controversy  to  *  the  different  terms  in  which  both 
parties  express  themselves.’  He  also  justly  regards  Locke  as 
underrating  the  importance  of  the  d  priori  ideas  and  truths  which 
are  the  ‘  rudiments  of  all  thought  and  reasoning.’  It  must  be 
conceded  to  Mr.  Blakey,  that  ‘  Locke’s  language  on  this  topic  is 
very  unguarded.’  Some  valuable  observations  occur  here,  re¬ 
specting  the  criticisms  on  Locke  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Cousin,  and  Dr.  Whewell.  Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  Locke’s 
doctrines  have  been  misapprehended  very  much,  not  only  on  the 
continent,  but  also  in  England  and  in  Scotland :  but  he  defers 
tlie  detail  ol  these  misapprehensions  to  subsequent  parts  of  his 
work.  On  tlie  whole,  we  think  his  observations  on  Locke  and 
his  opponents  highly  deserving  of  attention.  We  have  never 
doubted  that  all  attempts  to  improve  and  extend  psychological 
science  in  England,  must  be  based  on  Locke  as  the  point  of 
departure.  Locke  is  a  true  type  of  the  sound  common-sense  of 
Englishmen,  among  whom  it  is  impossible  that  such  vagaries  as 
have  turned  men  s  heads  in  Germany,  and  turned  them  in 
different  directions,  too,  can  ever  become  popular.  We  may 
borrow  many  a  valuable  hint  from  the  Germans  ;  but  who  that 
knows  our  literature  and  our  science  could  dream  of  Hegelianism 
ever  taking  deep  root  among  us ! 

In  tl\e  ihinl  volume  are  some  thirty  pages  on  Kant — few 
enough  for  a  writer  requiring  so  much  detail  even  for  stating 
what  he  actually  says,  iiulcjx)ndcntly  of  the  next  question,  wbat 
he  means.  It  ap|K}ars  to  us  that  our  author  has  not  very 
awurately  estimated  what  Kant  says  in  the  account  which  he 
gi\;es  ot  the  manner  in  which  he  was  first  led  to  his  own 
i  nticism  of  Pure  Reason,  by  the  speculations  of  Hume.  We 
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cannot  ntibnl  room  for  the  passage  entire,  which  occurs  in  the 
I^olef/mneyta*  Kant  says,  that  Hume’s  remarks  on  causation 
— in  which  he  reduced  cause  and  effect  to  a  mere  imaginary 
connexion,  formed  in  the  mind  by  association — did  not  by  any 
means  satisfy  him,  though  he  admitted  that  reason  cannot  dis¬ 
cover — why,  because  something  is,  something  else  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be:  in  this  he  agreed  that  Hume  triumphed  over  some  of 
his  opponents.  Here,  then,  was  one  instance  in  which  the  mind 
is  compelled,  some  how  or  other,  to  think  necessary  and  universal, 
what  cannot  be  proved  so;  c. y. — the  position,  that  every  change 
must  have  a  cause.  Now  Kant  complained  of  Hume  that,  acutely 
as  he  had  introduced  to  the  notice  of  philosophers  this  problem, 
w  hich  so  obviously  presents  itself  in  the  phenomena  of  nature — 
he  had  failed  to  state  it  in  all  its  generality ;  as  there  were  other 
conceptions  besides  that  of  causation,  and  other  relations  besides 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  which  stood  precisely  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament  with  regard  to  the  human  reason.  Kant  himself 
undertakes  to  inquire  into  these  other  conceptions  and  relations 
— nay,  he  professes,  in  the  ‘  categories,’  to  give  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  them,  in  general,  as  Hume  had  not  done; 
and  instead  of  resolving  them,  as  he  thought  Hume’s  ])rinciples 
erroneously  tended  to  do,  into  association  or  habit,  he  refers  them 
to  the  subjective  constitution  of  the  human  mind  itself.  This 
whole  inquiry  he  designates  by  the  question — ‘  how  is  knowledge 
from  pure  reason  possible.^  f  We  do  not  apprehend  that  in  setting 
forth  this  view,  he  had  any  particular  or  immediate  reference  to 
the  question  of  ‘  liberty  and  necessity,’  as  our  author  supposes. 
It  is  very  true  that  in  an  advanced  part  of  the  ‘  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,’  and  also  in  the  ‘  Prolegomena’,  he  discourses  on  liberty 
and  necessity,  under  the  ‘  antinomies  of  reason ;’  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  speculative  reason  can  solve  the 
(}ucstion,  without  falling  into  contradictions  in  attempting 
so  to  do — and  that  ‘  practical  reason  ’  (moral  conviction)  is 
also  adequate  to  set  at  rest  scepticism  on  the  head  of  human 
freedom.  The  particular  and  immediate  object  of  Kant  in  his 
statement  respecting  Hume  was  to  show,  we  repeat,  that  Hume 
had  only  taken  a  very  partial  view  of  the  problem,  and  had  also 
given  to  it  a  wrong  solution.  The  whole  question  respecting 
these  truths,  w^hich  present  themselves  to  reason  as  necessary  and 
univci*sal,  he  regarded  as  solved  by  the  principle  that  our  subject 
is  capable  of  ‘  synthetic  judgments  d  priori^ 

Again,  w’c  believe  that  Kant  has  nowhere  said  that  ‘  space 
and  time  arc  involved  in  all  sensations,  however  minutely 

•  ‘  Seit  Locke’s  und  Leibnitz’s  Versuchen,’  n,  8.  tr.  Eiideitung, 

+  *  Wie  ist  Krkenntniss  aus  reincr  Vcmunf’t  mbglich.’  Ib'ui. 
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analyzed’  Kant  distinguishes  between  anschauungy  or  the 
cognizance  we  take  of  phenomena,  objectively,  and  cmv^ 
Jindung,  or  our  subjective  sensation.  To  the  former,  ne 
attributes  extensive;  to  the  latter,  intensive  magnitude.  The 
tooth-ache,  from  a  slight  hint  to  the  torture  which  it  would 
be  well  if  metaphysics  or  any  other  study  could  banish,  is 
what  he  would  call  an  intensive  magnitude — but  these  sensations, 
however  minute  or  however  great,  and  all  others  of  a  like  kind, 
do  not,  in  themselves  considered,  involve  space,  though  they 
involve  time.  We  regret,  too,  that  we  cannot  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  categories,  or  that  of  analytical  and  synthetical 
judgments,  as  given  in  this  work,  is  made  intelligible  to  the 
student  who,  for  the  first  time,  looks  into  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
it  may  be  with  a  deep  and  almost  awful  sense  of  mystery  on  his 
mind.  It  is  of  little  use  to  give  a  mere  dry  tabic,  or  an  abstract 
statement  of  a  few  lines,  without  any  illustrations  and  explanations, 
even  on  these  fundamental  elements  of  the  critical  philosophy— 
we  may  add,  too,  elements  that  are  certainly  among  the  most 
intelligible  in  the  whole  system;  nor  need  the  examples  have 
taken  up  much  room. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  pursuing  the  author  through 
the  list  of  names  which  includes  almost  all  that  is  really  original 
in  the  metaphysical  s|>eculations  of  the  Germans.  These  names 
are  Kant,  Jacobi,  Fichte,  Schclling,  Hegel,  and  Ilerbart.  In  a 
work  of  such  extent,  one  volume  might  well  have  been  devoted  to 
the  most  original  writers  on  German  philosophy,  which  is  so 
marvellous  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
All,  however,  that  is  devoted  to  the  above  celebrated  names,  does 
not  amount,  when  summed  up,  to  more  than  some  seventy-five 
pages;  of  which  about  forty  are  distributed  among  the  last  five 
names,  the  rest  being  given  to  Kant.  The  consecpicncc  is,  that 
the  account  of  these  writers,  not  excluding  even  Kant,  will  be 
found  scanty,  confused,  and  unsatisfiictory  to  the  student.  This 
|>art  of  the  work  will  not  l)ear  comparison  with  Morell’s  recent 
work  on  ‘  Speculative  Philosophy,’  the  German  portion  of 
which  is  done  with  considerable  spirit  and  fidelity ;  though  it 
also  much  suffers  by  the  want  of  space ;  for  it  is  almost  hope¬ 
less  to  make  German  philosophy  intelligible,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
intelligible  to  English  thinkers,  without  entering  into  considerable 
detail  and  well-constructed  illustrations. 

We  have  not  space  for  Mr.  Hlakey’s  criticism  of  Cousin’s 
philosophical  system ;  but  we  should  not  greatly  differ  from  his 
estimate.  It  appears  to  us,  in  one  word,  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  combine  into  one  system  heterogeneous  elements — 
t  ic  ontoU^ical  hy|H)thesis  of  Ilegel,  with  the  cautious  induc¬ 
tions  and  the  psychological  observations  of  the  Ucidean  school.  It 
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is  no  wonder  that  such  an  attempt  should  be  repudiated  as  it  has 
been  by  Germans ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hanu,  it  should  be  far 
cnoujijh  from  coalescing,  naturally,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy. 

(\)usin,  however,  will  always  be  the  historical  head  of  the 
new  Eclectic  school.  Never,  perhaps,  before,  was  a  ])rofessor  of 
])hilosophy  so  popular  as  Cousin  was,  at  one  time,  in  Paris,  He 
rivalled,  at  least,  the  most  popular  of  preachers,  in  the  audiences 
he  drew  to  hear  him  lecture  on  a  theme  proverbially  dry  and 
abstract ;  but  which  he  adorned  with  the  greatest  felicity  of 
langiiiige.  Some  two  thousand  students  hung  on  his  lips ;  and 
so  intense  was  the  curiosity,  throughout  France,  to  know  what 
he  said,  that  the  political  journals  found  it  more  profitable,  for  a 
season,  to  leave  politics  to  swell  and  ferment,  like  the  sea  itself, 
without  any  attempt  to  control  them  ;  and  rather  to  publish,  at 
full  length,  the  certainly  very  eloquent  periods  of  the  fortunate 
student,  whom  jdiilosophy  made  a  Peer  of  France ;  and  who,  for 
once,  reversed  the  words  of  Petrarch : 


*  Povera  c  nuda  vai  filosofia; 

Pochi  conipagni  avrai  per  la  tua  via.’ 

No  instance  of  such  popular  devotion  to  such  a  subject  coulil 
have  taken  place,  probably,  in  any  country  but  France ;  nor 
even  there,  but  under  the  peculiar  moral  and  educational  struggles 
which  have  characterised  academical  education  in  that  country. 
We  quote  for  our  readers  a  very  short  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
elocjucncc  which  brought  together  such  large  Parisian  audiences. 
An  improvement  in  the  public  taste  would,  at  least,  appear  to 
have  been  cfi’ected  since  the  Atheistic  times  of  the  great  Kevo- 
lution;  though  the  language  has  a  Pantheistic  sense,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  M.  Cousin  himself  re])udiatc8.  But 
wliat  would  any  English  audience  have  thought  of  the  following 
j)assagc  ? — 

‘  The  God  of  consciousness  is  not  an  abstract  being,  a  solitary 
king,  reigning  beyond  the  bounds  of  creation,  upon  a  desert 
throne  of  eternal  silence,  and  passing  an  absolute  existence 
amidst  surrounding  nothingness.  He  is  a  God  at  once  true  and 
real,  at  once  substance  and  cause ;  always  substance  and  always 
cause,  and  cause  only  as  a  substance ;  that  is  to  stry,  being  absolute 
cause,  one  and  many,  time  and  eternity,  space  and  number, 
essence  and  life,  individuality  and  totality ;  in  fine,  at  once  (iod. 
Nature,  and  Humanity.  Indeed,  if  the  Deity  be  not  all,  he  is 
nothing;  if  he  be  absolutely  indivisible  in  himself,  he  must  be 
inaccessible,  and  conseciucntly  incomprehensible.’* 


*  Fragments,  I.  76. 


The  work  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Prince  Albert.  It 
appears  to  have  cost  the  author  little  less  than  twenty  years  of 
iiitcrniittcd  lalx)iir;  and  is,  with  becoming  modcs^,  sent  forth  to 
the  public.  It  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information ;  and 
there  is  nothing  comparable  to  it,  for  extent,  to  be  found  in  our 
literature.  We  cannot  pronounce  the  work  to  be  characterised 
by  that  high  analytical  |)owcr  which  marks  many  of  our  modern 
authors  on  psychology,  both  originally  and  as  historians:  witness 
Dr.  Thomas  Thrown,  and  Cousin,  for  instance.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hlakey,  unfortunately,  as  we  think,  for  a  metaphysician,  appears 
repeatedly  rather  to  dcpn^ciate  the  talent  for  acute  analysis,  than 
to  cultivate  it  or  to  admire  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  literature ;  and  perhaps  it  is  more 
calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  the  subject  among  certain  classes 
of  readers,  than  one  of  profounder  analysis  and  of  a  more  rigidly 
scientific  character.  One  strong  recommendation  of  it  wc  must 
not  omit:  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  is  a  cordial  believer 
in  ('hristianity,  and  who  is  always  prominently  on  the  side  of 
piety,  humanity,  and  the  real  advancement  of  mankind  in  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good. 


Aht.  IV. — An  Easter  Offering,  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish,  by  Mary  Howitt.  London  :  Colburn. 

lx  this  little  volume  Miss  Bremer  has  combined  one  of  her 
cheerful  and  humanizing  stories,  and  a  sketch  of  life  in 
Denmark,  where,  shortly  before  her  voyage  to  America,  she 
made  a  considerable  sojourn.  It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of 
the  latter  article  that  we  bring  the  volume  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers.^  Ihe  story,  which  occupies  only  about  one-third  of 
the  volume,  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  is  intended  to  show  the 
effect  of  an  isolated  place  of  abode  on  the  human  mind ;  and  this 
effect  is  tested  by  the  insensible,  but  melancholy  change  wdiich 
has  stolen  over  an  attached  and  virtuous  couple  whose  lot  has 
been  cast  in  such  a  spot. 

Axel  Or n,  a  young  man  appointed  to  a  government  post  on 
the  wild  western  coast  of  Sw*eden,  has  brought  his  young  bride 
t  lUicr.  She  is  from  the  city  —  young,  gay,  accustomed  to 
society ;  vet  amiable,  affectionate,  and  imaginative.  She  is  at 
first  delighted  with  her  wild  and  picturesque  home,  and  the 
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brilliant  eplcndours  of  the  lonely  light-house  on  the  cliffs  near 
it,  whence  the  story  derives  its  name. 

*  It  was  among  the  cliffs  beside  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sweden,  among  the  sea-rocks  of  Bohuslan.  I  do  not  say 
exactly  where  it  stood,  because  that  is  unnecessary.  But  it  was  a  long 
way  from  the  home  of  Ellina’s  childhood,  and  very  unlike  its  beautiful 
dales.  There  were  orchards  and  nightingales  ;  here^  merely  an 
archipelago  of  naked,  grey  cliffs,  and  around  them  that  restless 
sea,  that  roaring  Caltcgat.  Such,  for  the  greater  part,  is  the  rocky 
shore  of  Bohusliin.  Many  people  think  scenery  of  this  kind  un- 
])leasing,  horrible,  repulsive.  I  love  it ;  and  it  is  to  me  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  more  agreeable,  than  scenery  of  real  softness  and  verdure — than 
that  of  a  cultivated  and  fertile  character,  which  may  be  found  every¬ 
where.* — P.  13. 

And  so  it  at  first  delighted  the  young  bride ;  and  truly  the 
place  had  its  wild  charms  : — 

‘  The  wild  sea-rocks  of  Bohuslan  have  their  mysteries.  They 
resemble  those  human  characters  which  are  outwardly  hard  and 
rough,  but  within  them  lie  hidden  valleys,  lovely  and  fruitful.  Make 
a  closer  ac(piaintancc  with  the  granite  islands,  and  thou  wilt  scarcely 
find  one  amongst  them  which  does  not  possess  its  grassy  spots — its 
beautiful,  flowery  fields.  These  grey  cliffs  draw  in  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  long  retain  their  warmth  within  their  granite  breasts.  They 
communicate  them  to  the  earth  which  lies  at  their  feet,  and  within 
their  embrace,  and  the  organic  life  blooms  luxuriantly  thereupon.  In 
wild  abundance  springs  up  the  honeysuckle  from  every  cleft  of  the 
rocks,  and  flings,  witli  the  shoots  of  the  blackberry,  its  delicate 
blossoming  arms  around  the  mossy  blocks  of  stone,  converting  them 
into  beautiful  monuments  on  the  graves  of  the  Vikings.  Beds  of 
irises  and  wild  roses  bloom  beautifully  in  the  bosom  of  the  granite 
rocks  ;  and  up  aloft,  on  the  cool  height  of  the  hills,  where  only  the 
wild  goat  and  the  sea-bird  set  their  feet,  small  white  and  yellow 
flowers  nod  in  the  wind,  above  the  breakers  of  the  Cattegat,  which 
foam  at  their  feet.  Upon  the  smallest  of  these  cliffs  the  sheep  find 
wholesome  herbage,  and  thrive  upon  it ;  and  upon  the  largest,  in  the 
midst  of  the  granite  fastnesses,  may  be  seen  an  Eden,  planted  with 
roses  and  lilies,  where  a  son  of  Adam,  with  his  Eve,  live,  separated 
ftt)m  the  world,  silently  and — happily.  We  will  believe  so.  But  things 
go  on  qucerly  in  these  quiet,  secluded  Edens.  It  did  not  go  on  very 
well  in  the  oldest,  that  we  know ;  and  in  those  of  later  days,  but  very 
little  better — as  far,  at  least,  as  the  human  beings  arc  concerned. 
Generally  speaking,  life  upon  a  solitary  island  is  not  very  beneficial. 
The  uniformity  in  the  surrounding  circumstances ;  the  monotony  of 
the  days,  in  which  ever  recur  the  same  impressions,  the  same  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  the  want  of  employment,  of  active  thought,  and  of  living 
diversions;  cause  tlie  soul,  as  it  were,  to  grow  inward,  and  the 
feelings  and  the  thoughts  to  collect  themselves  around  certain  circum¬ 
scribed  points,  and  to  grow  firmly  to  them.  We  see  this  in  Iceland, 
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and  its  formerly  |X)werful  race :  how  the  slightest  misundewtonding 
jrare  birth  to  quarrels,  how  quarrels  grew  into  hatred,  and  hatred  to 
Lming  and  bloodshed— and  all  this  from  the  monotonous  pressure  of 
time,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  bitter  billow-stroke  against  the 
heart.  We  see  it  in  the  Faroe  Isles— in  those  quiet,  insane  figures 
which  wander  about  among  the  rocks  and  the  mist.  For  if  misfortune 
and  adversity  come,  and  the  human  being  has  no  place  to  flee  to  where 
he  can  disperse  their  impressions— no  place  to  go  to  from  these  mists 
and  these  dark  cliffs- his  understanding  must  at  length  become 
clouded.’ — P.  15. 

Our  Adam  and  Eve,  on  this  lonely  coast,  do  not  escape  the 
effect  of  these  influences.  They  are  presented  to  us  in  after¬ 
life,  when  the  want  of  objects  to  divert,  and  to  give  a  living 
stimulus  to  their  spirits,  had  made  them  discontented,  and  even 
doubtful  of  each  other’s  affections.  From  this  wretched  condition 
they  are,  however,  awakened  to  a  kind  of  new  spring  of  life ;  and 
the  manner  in  >vhich  this  is  brought  about  is  in  Miss  Bremer’s 
happiest  vein,  leaving  the  reader  once  more  in  love  with  the 
place  and  the  people. 

Hut,  as  we  have  said,  we  regard  the  second  portion  of  the 
volume,  entitled,  ‘  Life  in  the  North,*  but,  literally,  life  in 
Denmark,  as  of  higher  interest,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
'fhe  part  which  Denmark  has  lately  been  called  on  to  play,  in 
defence  of  its  territory  of  Schleswig-Holstein  against  Germany, 
and  the  spirit  and  bravery  with  w  hich  it  has  done  this,  give  just 
HOW’  a  peculiar  interest  to  any  account  of  the  condition  of  that 
small  but  vigorous  kingdom — social,  moral,  and  political — which 
comes  from  a  safe  source.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  present  such  a  statement  from  a  pen  so  well 
known  and  so  impartial  as  that  of  Fredrika  Bremer,  She  sets 
out  by  remarking  on  the  great  spirit  of  change  which  is  manifest 
throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  and  assures  us  that,  though  less 
riqiid  in  its  operations,  this  spirit  is  not  the  less  alive  in  Denmark. 
Her  general  impression  of  the  country  and  people  is  highly 
flattering. 

Ihe  social  changes  arc  first  introduced.  We  have  here  a 
beautiful  picture : — 


I 


On  Christmas  Eve.  18  48,  a  chill  and  cloudy  w’intcr’s  evening,  I 
found  myself  in  Coixmliagcn,  in  a  hirgc  hall,  where  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  children,  Imys  and  girls,  sang,  danced,  and  made  a  joyous  clamour, 
around  a  lofty  Christmas-tree,  glittering  with  lights,  flowers,  fruits, 
cakes,  and^  sweetmeats,  up  to  the  very  ceiling. 

But  brighter  than  the  lights  in  the  tree  shone  the  gladness  in  the 
c)es  o  t,  c  u  dren,  and  ilic  bloom  on  their  fresh  countenances.  A 
M<l»omc.  ^>rtl)-,  raiddlc-agcd  lady  in  black  went  round  amongst  the 
f  dren,  with  a  motherly  grace,  examining  their  work  in  sewing  and 
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handicraft  arts,  encouraging  and  rewarding  them  in  an  afifectionate 
manner.  The  children  pressed  round  her,  and  looked  up  to  her — all 
seeming  to  love,  none  to  fear  her. 

‘  It  was  a  charity-school  in  which  I  found  myself ;  it  was  Denmark’s 
motherly,  but  childless  Queen,  Carolina  Amalia,  whom  I  here  saw  sur¬ 
rounded  by  poor  children,  whom  she  had  made  her  own.  It  was  a 
beautiful  scene,  and  what  I  saw'  was  also  the  image  of  a  life — a  move¬ 
ment  which,  at  this  time,  extends  through  the  whole  social  life  of  the 
North.  It  is  the  w'omanly,  the  motherly  movement  in  society,  expand¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  comprehension  of  a  wider  circle,  to  the  care  of  the 
whole  race  of  children,  beyond  the  limits  of  home,  to  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  the  elevation,  of  all  neglected  infancy.  It  is  the  maternal  advance 
from  the  individual  life  into  the  general,  to  the  erection  of  a  new  home. 
The  asylum  is  its  expanded  embrace,  and  the  Christian  love  makes 
restitution  for  the  injustice  of  fortune ;  here  the  child  seems  to  escape 
from  the  faults  and  the  calamities  of  its  parents,  to  be  preserved  for 
society  at  large,  and  to  be  educated  for  its  benefit.  Silently  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  maternal  power  to  give  a  new  birth  to  the  human  race 
in  its  earliest  years.  And  w’e  rely  on  this  power  more  than  upon  any 
other  on  earth,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  if  such  a  new 
birth  is  really  to  take  place.  And  that  the  women  of  the  North  more 
clearly  seem  to  accept  this  mission — and  that  the  Queens  of  the 
North,  Carolina  Amalia,  of  Denmark,  and  Josephina,  of  Sweden,  march 
at  the  head  of  this  maternal  movement — it  is  only  a  duty  to  acknowledge. 
Nor  do  these  ladies  confine  themselves  to  the  care  of  childhood  ;  they 
extend  their  beneficent  activity  through  a  variety  of  channels  to  the 
children  of  misfortune  ;  to  the  solitary,  the  sick,  the  old  and  neglected 
in  society,  who  are  sought  out  and  assisted,  or  consoled  by  the  more 
fortunate.  One  of  the  most  actively  useful  societies  in  Copenhagen,  is 
the  “  Female  Association  of  Nurses,”  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  management  of  the  chief  house- stewardess,  the  universally 
respected  Mrs.  Rosenbrn.  Blessed  is  maternal  help  in  the  huts  of  the 
needy,  but  still  more  blessed  is  the  intellectual  result  which  is  effected 
by  the  personal,  affectionate  sympathy  of  the  rich,  whether  in  intellec¬ 
tual  or  w’orldly  wealth,  for  the  poor  in  w'ant.’ — Pp.  101 — lOG. 

Wc  arc  glad  to  see  that  this  benevolence  of  the  ladies  is  not 
w’ithout  its  parallel  amongst  the  gentlemen.  Copenhagen  does 
not  want  its  Lord  Ashlcys  in  the  persons  of  the  venerable  Mini¬ 
ster  of  State,  Collin — in  Sir.  Drewsen,  ^Ir.  Von  Osten,  Mr.  Brink 
Seidelin,  and  others  : — 

‘  About  thirty  years  ago,  there  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen, 
a  multitude  of  lads  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  like  that  still 
greater  number  in  Stockholm,  who  are  called  Hamnbusar^  or  Harbour- 
raggamufhns — a  repulsive  race,  in  filthy  garments,  and  with  wild, 
thievish  eyes ;  the  children  of  crime  and  misery,  and  growing  up  in 
all  wickedness,  for  ever  on  the  watch  for  robbery  and  mischief.  A 
g*^vernment  officer,  who  about  that  time  received  a  post  in  the  police, 
Mr.  A.  Drewsen,  was  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  this  class,  laid  it  to 
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heart,  and,  with  other  similarly  disposctl  and  philanthropic  men,  found 
a  plan  to  oxtin^atc  this  j^rowing  evil  by  a  thorou};h  and  searching 
remedy.  ^Vhen  he  had  matured  his  scheme,  he  called  on  his  fellow, 
citi/ens  for  assistance.  He  did  not  call  in  ^ain.  liibcial  subscriptions 
flowed  in  from  all  sides ;  and  by  their  means  the  young  criminals  were 
siH'cdily  removed  from  the  capital  to  the  remote  provinces,  where  they 
were  placed  in  good  and  orderly  lamiles,  chiefly  those  of  farmers. 
Transplanted  into  a  rich  soil,  the  young  shoots  of  vice  almost  wholly 
changed  their  nature,  and  became  good  and  serviceable  members  of 
societv ;  while  ever  since  this  period  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  capital 
has  signally  decreased.  Very  rarely,  now,  is  the  eye  or  the  mind 
shocked  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  by  the  sight  of  mendicant 
cliildren.’—P.  106. 

Turning  from  the  social  improvements,  Miss  15remer  presents 
118  with  a  picture  of  the  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen, 
especially  in  the  street  called  the  Oestergade,  to  which,  curiously 
enough,  not  even  the  throng  of  the  Strand,  or  of  Cheapside, 
st'ctiK'd  to  her  to  be  compared,  l^ut  a  still  more  agreeable  con¬ 
templation  than  the  external  activity  of  the  Danish  capital,  is  that 
of  its  religious  and  intellectual  life.  Our  authoress  represents 
the  new  life  of  the  North  as  pervading  every  department  of  mind 
and  society.  She  had  heard  that  she  would  find  the  theatres  full 
and  the  churches  empty,  and  that  but  little  edification  was  to  be 
found  in  the  places  of  worship.  She  assures  us  that  it  was 
quite  otherwise.  The  churches  were  filled  with  people,  and  she 
heard  in  th(*m  discourses  excellent  as  w’cll  on  account  of  their 
living  doctrine  as  of  their  admirable  delivery.  Hut  formerly, 
and  not  long  since  either,  the  case  was  different.  The  religious 
life  of  Denmark  seemed  an  extinguished  flame,  and  its  theology 
lay  hound  in  narrow  lorms  ;  the  teachers  lacking  spirit  and  the 
hearers  devotion.  Much  ot  this  auspicious  change  she  attributes 
to  the  zeal  and  talent  ot  Hishop  Mynster,  and  to  the  pastor 
(irundtvig.  In  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  these 
popular  pri'achers  infused  a  new’  spirit  into  their  hearers.  They 
proclaimed,  with  tervour  ot  conviction  and  the  freshness  of 
genius,  the  old,  eternally  new’  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  love, 
i  lynster  was  scientitic,  harmonious,  explicit  ;  Grundtvig,  a  vol¬ 
canic  nature,  "'ith  all  the  spirit  and  pow'cr  of  the  old  prophets. 
Mjnsters  spiritual  discourses  soon  spread  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden  and  Norway,  (uundtvig  wrote  hymns,  like  those  of 

ngeman  and  llojo,  giving  new’  life  to  the  church-music  of 
enmark.  lo  these  succeeded  many  remarkable  Christian 
thinkers  ami  p.astors  ;  yet  far  before  them  all  stood  these  two — 
i  \n8ter  with  the  tire  of  youth  beneath  his  snow-w’hite  hair,  and 
lirundtvig  casting  Hery  glances  over  the  depths  of  immortal  life. 
i*<  lops  ynster.  Martensen,  and  Vauli,  Miss  Hremer  regards  as 


(Christian  teachers,  whom  no  one  can  hear  without  admiration 
and  delight,  and  in  Varton,  the  church  in  which  Sev.  Grundtvig 
preaches  with  power,  every  Sunday  may  be  heard  singing,  often 
to  the  old  popular  melodies,  which  proves  that  the  people  are 
in  heart  *  a  congregation.’ 

The  same  breath  of  a  new  life  which  has  thus  regenerated 
the  social  and  the  religious  system,  has  been  breathed  over  the 
world  of  intellect  and  of  taste  with  equally  creative  energy.  In 
every  department  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  Denmark  has 
beheld  in  the  present  century,  a  race  of  such  men  spring  up  «as 
she  never  possessed  before.  This  part  of  Miss  Hremer’s  volume 
will  he  perused  with  ])eculiar  interest,  for  it  introduces  us  to  a 
number  of  celebrated  persons  of  whom  little  is  known  to  us 
in  England,  and  who  yet  ought  to  be  known  to  all  well-informed 
minds.  We  can  avail  ourselves  only  of  Miss  llremer’s  graphic 
review  of  these  things  and  characters,  so  far  as  to  name  a  few  of 
the  most  ])rominent  artists,  literati,  and  philosophers. 

'Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  Evald, 
the  religious  poet — Wessel  and  Haggesen,  the  humorous  ones. 
Ihit  it  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  sell- 
consciousness  of  the  people,  as  well  as  art  itself,  had  their  full 
development.  Then  came  Henry  Steffens,  full  of  genius  and 
eloquence ;  and  then  Adam  Oehlenschliiger,  their  great  tragic 
poet,  who  died  only  during  the  present  year,  having  not  long 
ago  published  his  heroic  poem,  ‘  Regncr  liodbrok.’  Still  more 
popular  even  than  Oehlenschliiger,  is  Ingeman,  the  author  of 
‘  Ilolger  the  Dane;*  for  his  historical  romances  have  been 
seized  on  with  avidity  by  the  people,  and  have  inspired  a 
charmed  patriotism  into  the  very  peasantry.  Herz,  known  in 
this  country  by  his  ^  King  Rene’s  Daughter  ;’  llauch,  a  natural 
philosopher  and  poet ;  Paludan  Mbller,  author  of  the  epic  poem, 
‘  Adam  Homo  ;’  (Jhristian  AVinter,  who  sings  the  idy Ilian  coun¬ 
try-life  of  Denmark  ;  Heiberg,  the  critic  and  novelist ;  and  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  so  well  known  in  England ;  are  all  held  in 
great  esteem  in  their  native  land. 

In  sculpture,  besides  I'liorwaldsen,  the  Danes  reckon  amongst 
their  greatest  artists  Jericho  and  Rissen,  both  men  of  strong  and 
original  powers.  The  former  is  celebrated  for  his  ‘  Christ,’  his 
‘  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,’  and  his  group  of*  Adam  and  Elve 
the  latter,  for  his  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Northern  mythology. 

In  painting,  Denmark  has  a  young  and  promising  school  of 
artists,  who  seek  to  express  the  truth  of  nature,  and  especially 
as  it  presents  itself  in  their  native  land.  We  can  only  name  the 
chief  of  them,  without  distinguishing  their  peculiar  w’alks. 

They  arc  Marstrand,  Simonsen,  Sonne,  Schleisner,  Monnier, 
Melby,  Sorensen,  Skovgaard,Kierskow,  Rump,  Jensen,  Ottensen, 


Gaertner,  Schutz,  and  a  daughter  of  Poland,  now  Mrs.  Jericho, 
who  has  produced  her  best  works  in  Denmark, 

In  music,  Hartman,  Rong,  and  Gade,  stand  pie-eniinent. 
Amongst  the  scientific  men  of  Denmark  stand  prominently 
the  two  brothers  Oersted.  A.  S.  Oersted,  the  lawyer,  has  done 
much  to  remodel  the  legislative  system  of  the  country ;  but 
H.  C.  Oersted  is  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  has 
conferred  a  new  and  wonderful  power  on  the  world.  His  most 
celebrated  work  has  a  name  which  it  is  difficult  to  translate  into 
English.  It  is,  ‘  Kundskapseverens  Vasens-enhet  i  det  hele 
V"erldcns-allt which  the  Germans  have  translated  into  ‘Ueber 
die  Wisseneinheit  des  Erkentniss-Yermbgens  im  ganzen  Weltall.’ 
Perhaps  the  nearest  we  can  approach  to  its  meaning  is,  by  ‘  The 
Universal  Identity  of  the  Perceptive  Faculty.’  The  object  is  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  nothing  discovered  in  the  whole 
world  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  human  reason,  and  to  the  laws 
which  arc  required  for  the  government  of  the  universe ;  and 
that  the  human  being  is  a  central  thought  in  the  universe.  It  is 
a  work  wTiich  ought  not  to  be  unknown  either  to  philosopher 
or  poet.  His  disciple,  Forchammer,  has  thrown  much  light  on 
geology  ;  and  Worsaac,  a  young  man,  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  Professor  Schouw  is  distinguished  in  botany,  and  for 
his  ‘  Language  of  Botany.*  Bang,  Trier,  and  Stein  take  high 
rank  as  physicians ;  and,  in  intellectual  philosophy,  Ch.  F. 
Sibbern,  in  his  ‘  Letters  of  Gabriel,’  Martensen,  and  Soren  Kier¬ 
kegaard,  arc  the  most  distinguished — and  first  among  them  is 
Sibbern,  with  his  ‘  Psychological  Pathology.’  His  philosophy, 
and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  that  of  nearly  all  the  great  men  of 
Denmark,  is  totally  opposed  to  the  German  schools  of  Hegel  and 
lichte.  It  is  imbued  with  a  profound  and  living  Christianity. 

In  political  development,  the  Scandinavian  North  docs  not 
stand  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  AVc  have  heard  of  no  revo¬ 
lutions  there,  precisely  because  they  are  not  wanted;  because  they 
are  superseded  by  a  progressive  change.  In  fact,  the  Scandina- 
^118  rather  take  the  precedence  of  the  lively  people  of  the 
South,  have  learned  to  distrust  physical  violence,  and  to 

re  y  on  the  force  of  reason.  The  freedom  of  the  people  y  is  an  old 
i  ea  up  in  the  North.  Its  sovereignty  w’as  first  acknowledged 
m  i.weden,  later  in  Norway,  latest  in  Denmark,  but  there  it  is 
most  supremo.  The  political  evolution,  without  revolution, 
winch  lias  lately  arrived  in  Denmaik,  and  which  has  changed  the 
govtinmont  from  an  aKolute  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  based 
on  emocratical  principles,  has  roots  which  strike  back  into 
remo  e  times.  \  c  revert  with  hope  to  the  oldest  history  of 
ho  .North,  and  that  prophecy  which  is  contained  in  the  first  ap- 
l>earance  o  the  first  settlers  there  under  the  powerful  guidance 
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of  the  Asarna,  and  to  the  people’s  voluntary  homage  to  their 
superior  wisdom.  The  sentiment  is  wonderfully  strengthened  by 
that  of  dotnestic  life  and  of  home.  This  feeling  w  hich  has  always 
been  strong  there,  has  of  late  extended  itself,  by  the  exchange  of 
literature,  throughout  all  Scandinavia.  The  did’erent  peoples  find 
and  feel  themselves  of  one  race  ;  having  the  same  common  ances¬ 
try,  the  same  sacred  traditions,  the  same  tastes  and  feelings.  The 
kindred  peoples  of  the  North  seem  to  be  called  upon  by  character 
and  history,  as  w  ell  as  by  the  development  of  the  nations,  to  set 
an  example  to  other  people,  by  a  noble,  powerful,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  life.  This  feeling  has  been  immensely  strengthened  by  the 
recent  attack  on  Denmark  by  the  German  revolutionary  Tarlia- 
ment.  The  efl’ect  of  this  has  been  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  Denmark 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  to  quicken  the  sense  of  Scandinavian 
unity.  As  this  war  has  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  England,  the 
account  given  by  Miss  Bremer  of  the  efl’ect  there  on  the  public 
mind,  as  it  w  ent  on,  will  be  read  wdth  interest.  We  give  it  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  stands  ;  and  with  that  close  our  notice  of  these  papers, 
which  offer  us  more  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  and  progress  of 
Denmark  than  anything  w'e  have  had  for  a  long  time  : — 

‘June  1st — Spring  is  now’  in  full  bloom,  and  advances  towards  mid- 
stinimer.  The  islands  of  Denmark  have  ])ut  on  their  glorious  attire. 
The  beech  woods  murmur  by  the  blue  rocks.  The  groves  are  become 
vocal.  The  stork  is  arrived ;  the  meadows  are  in  bloom  ;  the  laburnam 
streams  in  the  w  ind.  But  there  arises  no  joyful  song  of  human  voices 
from  the  friendly  islands.  Tears,  bitter  tears,  mothers’  tears,  brides’, 
sisters’  tears,  fall  upon  the  beautiful,  flower-clad  earth.  Ah  !  war  has 
broke  out  anew’,  and  many  sons  of  the  country  have  fallen,  and  still 
fall,  in  the  hopeless  combat  against  a  conquering,  superior  force.  A 
little  band  of  men  stands  fighting  against  a  host  composed  of  their  ow  n 
number  many  times  multijdied ;  one  million  against  thirty  millions. 
I  low  can  there  be  any  hope  ?  And  yet — wonderful,  but  true  ! — there  is, 
no  doubt,  no  despondency,  in  that  little  band.  Such  firm  faith  have  they 
in  their  ow’n  righteous  cause,  and  in  the  righteous  arbitration  of  the 
people’s  fate. 

‘  Nothing  can  more  truly  characterise  the  temj)cr  and  disposition  of 
the  Danish  people,  than  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  by  that 
unfortunate  affair  at  Eckcrnfdrde.  The  tidings  of  this  reached  Copen¬ 
hagen  on  Easter  Eve.  What  a  murmur  of  sorrowful  disquiet  there  was 
that  evening  in  the  city,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  post- 
house.  Sorrow’  and  amazement  were  upon  every  countenance.  People 
talked  to  each  other  without  the  ceremony  of  introduction  ;  high  and 
low’  communicated  to  each  other  w’hat  they  thought,  and  wept  together. 
It  was  as  if  every  family  had  lost  a  child.  On  Easter  Sunday  j)eoplc 
streamed  into  the  churches.  The  preachers  spoke  publicly  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  great  misfortune  which  had  occurred,  lamenting,  com¬ 
forting,  and  encouraging.  The  immortal  theme  of  death  and  the 
resurrection  had  a  new  and  an  irresistible  significance.  The  people 
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listened  and  wept.  It  was  like  a  day  of  hnmiliatioii  in  Israel.  The 
misfortune  of  the  fatherland  wa.s  the  misfortune  of  every  mdivulua  . 
The  blow  whicli  had  struck  the  maritime  power  of  Ueiimark,  struck 
the  silent  pride  and  hope  of  every  heart.  I  saw  young  girls  shed 
tears,  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  “  our  banner  for  Dannebrog  .  ^ 

•  That  was  Fkister  Sunday.  On  taster  Monday  it^^vas  silent  in  the 
gay  Coixjnhagcn.  The  theatres  were  closed ;  the  dejected  attendants 
spoke  in  whispers  j  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  sighs,  and  talking  .ibout 
broken  hearts  of  wives  and  brides!  T.hat  was  the  second  day.  On  the 
third,  life  again  raised  itself  with  strength.  Volunteer  sailors  came 
by  hundreds;  came,  singing,  to  offer  themselves  in  the  place  of  those 
who  at  b^kernfdrdc  had  fallen,  either  by  death  or  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Contributions  of  money  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  for  a  new 
|)reparation  for  war;  for  the  lamilies  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Ihe 
rich  gave  abundantly  of  their  wealth  ;  the  poor  widow  gave  her  mite ; 
and  the  mothers — beautiful  to  say — encouraged  their  sons  to  go  and 
fight  for  the  fatherland. 

‘  A  few  days  later,  and  the  public  mind  was  again  calm  and  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  tlieatres  were  again  full  of  people.  Ilut  all  hearts, 
all  noble  feelings,  seemed  to  have  opened  their  fountains  for  a  more 
abundant  flow.  The  Danish  people  were  now  only  one  great  family, 
who,  in  the  day  of  sorrow,  drew  nearer  together,  to  comfort  and  to 
support  each  other.  We  will  here  permit  ourselves  to  introduce  a 
little  trait  which  will  show  the  feeling  of  these  days. 

*  Amongst  the  many  who  were  named  in  the  newspapers  as  having 
fallen  at  Kekernhirde,  was  a  young  man  who  had  really  not  fallen, 
Imt  had  saved  himself,  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  and  now 
returned  to  Copcidiagen,  and  to  his  home  there.  His  mother  and 
sisters  sate  in  their  mourning,  which  they  had  just  prepared,  when  all 
at  once  the  lost  son  and  brother  stood  amongst  them !  The  mother 
must  have  died  for  joy  at  this  moment,  had  not  a  strong,  secret 
persuasion  possesseil  her  mind  that  her  son  lived,  and  thus  she  was 
prepared  for  this  surprise. 

I  lie  news  of  this  circumstance  went  like  w  ild-fire  through  Copen¬ 
hagen.  People  rusheil  from  house  to  house,  into  the  coffee-houses, 
and  to  the  news  rooms,  to  announce  it.  All  were  glad :  all  rejoiced, 

as  if  they  had  recovered  a  beloved  brother.  Tears  of  ioy  and 

_  -  11  •• 


sympathy  fell  trom  all  eyes.  People  began  to  hope  that  other  fallen 
ones  might  likewise  arise  and  return.  Strangers  to  the  happy'  family 
liastened  to  them  to  express  their  joy  and  their  sympathy,  and  to 

tmbrace  him  who  had  returned.  Ihc  whole  city  was  one  familv 
love.  ^ 


of 
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^  l)a)s,  weeks,  months,  have  passed  since  this,  and  the  war  continues, 
t  ounten.inces  grow  dark,  and  the  toe  goes  on  conquering. 

Hut  ipiiet  and  tirm  stands  the  little  nation,  determined  to  dare  the 
utmost,  .and  to  tight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  There  is  now  no  song 
njoieing  upon  the  beautitul  islands,  neither  is  there  any  lamentation, 
•ri*'.'  '  t  iem.'*el\es  ready  lor  new  efforts,  for  new  sacrifices. 

u!i  ^.4  .strong  "ill,  a  gooil  courage,  and  a  great  patience,  in  the 
am  1  pi  op  (  .it  this  time.  Xo  one  can  see  It  w  itlwint  f'lnntioii.  lu 


without  ailmiration.  And  therefore  —  friendly  islands,  enchanting; 
islands ! — whether  tears  shall  still  longer  fall  upon  your  soil,  whether 
the  enemy  shall  suck  your  marrow,  and  the  trial  become  severer — 
friendly  islands,  beloved  are  you  still !  There  is  an  honour,  a  victory, 
an  immortality,  which  every  people,  as  well  as  every  man,  can  acquire 
for  himself,  even  when  apparently  it  is  subject  to  an  outward,  superior 
power.  And  therefore,  tears  of  Denmark’s  daughters  !  fall — fall  still, 
if  it  must  be  so !  The  soil  which  you  water  is  the  soil  of  the  hero,  and 
that  noble  sorrow  the  mother  of  a  noble  joy.  You  shall  live  to  see 
that  which  was  sown  in  bitterness  bearing  the  sheaves  of  a  noble 
liarvest,  and  your  beloved  Dannebrog  waving  in  joy  over  the  waters  of 
Denmark,  over  the  blue  billows.  When  the  life  of  a  j)eople  is  what  it 
is  here  at  this  time,  then  it  awakes  its  genius,  then  it  is  near  with 
saving  power.  The  genius  of  Denmark  has  said  : — 

‘  When  life  hlooms  forth  in  the  heart  of  the  Dane, 

When  its  song  the  People  raises. 

Then,  bright  as  the  sun  do  I  live  again, 

And  the  poets  sing  my  praises. 

My  name  is  known  to  the  toiling  hind ; 

I  embrace  liim  with  exultation  ; 

With  joy  my  life  thus  renewed  1  tind, — 

1  live  in  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

Thou  knowest,  peasant !  I  am  not  dead  : 

1  come  hack  to  thee  in  my  glory ! 

1  am  thy  faithful  helper  in  need, 

As  in  Denmark’s  ancient  story. 

InqematCs  Ilolqer  the  Dnnv  ' 

— Pp.  209,  210. 

Scarcely  had  IMiss  Bremer  written  this  when  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  Frcdericia  arrived,  and  inspired  universal  confidence. 
Still,  the  troubles  of  Denmark  are  not  completely  over  in  Holstein. 
She  has  much  of  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  and  we  think  no 
one  reads  the  extracts  we  have  given,  without  feeling  that  she 
deserves  it  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  Denmark  (the  smallest 
kingdom  in  Europe)  has  stood  boldly  for  her  rights  against  the 
assumptions  of  Ciermany,  and  will  stand  firm  and  undaunted  to 
the  last.  It  is  the  interest  of  Euro])e  that  slie  should  do  so,  and 
that  every  possible  strength  should  be  preserved  to  IScandivaiiia 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Russia. 


Abt.  W’-^Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.  London  :  Edward 

Moxon. 

In  a  laU‘  article  on  Southey,  we  alluded  to  the  solitary  position 
of  ^^'ords^vorth  in  that  lake  country  where  he  once  shone  the 
hrif^htest  star  in  a  large  galaxy.  Since  then,  the  star  ot  Jove,  so 
hcautiful  and  large,  has  gone  out  in  darkness  tlic  gieatest 
laureate  of  England  has  expired— the  intensest,  most  unique, 
and  most  pure-minded  of  our  poets,  with  the  single  exceptions 
of  Milton  and  Cowper,  is  departed.  And  it  were  lesemajesty 
against  his  mighty  shade  not  to  pay  it  our  tribute,  while  yet  his 
memory,  and  the  gniss  of  his  grave,  are  green. 

It  is  singular  that  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
great  antagonist  of  his  literary  fame — Lord  Jeffrey  (who,  we 
understand,  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  ungenerous  and  unjust 
estimate),  left  the  bench  of  human,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  Divine 
justice.  Seldom  has  the  death  of  a  celebrated  man  produced  a 
more  powerful  impression  in  his  own  city  and  circle,  and  a  less 
powerful  inq)ression  on  the  wide  horizon  of  the  world.  In  truth, 
lie  had  outlived  himself.  It  had  been  very  different  had  he 
passed  away  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’ 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  influence.  As  it  was,  he  disappeared 
like  a  star  at  midnight,  whose  descent  is  almost  unnoticed  while 
the  whole  heavens  are  white  with  glory,  not  like  a  sun  going 
down,  that  night  may  come  over  the  earth.  One  of  the  acutest, 
most  accomplished,  most  warm-hearted  and  generous  of  men, 
Jeffrt'y  wanted  that  stamp  of  universality,  that  highest  order  of 
genius,  that  depth  of  insight  and  that  simple  directness  of 
purpose,  not  to  speiik  of  that  moral  and  religious  consecration, 
which  *  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.’  He  was  the  idol 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  pride  of  Scotland,  because  he  condensed 
in  himself  those  qualities  which  the  modern  Athens  has  long 
been  accustomed  to  covet  and  admire — taste  and  talent  rather 
thaii  genius — subtlety  of  appreciation  rather  than  power  of 
origination  the  logical  understanding  rather  than  the  inventive 
insight  and  because  his  name  had  sounded  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Hut  nature  and  man,  not  Edinburgh  Castle,  or  the 
(irampian  II ills  merely,  might  be  summoned  to  mourn  in 
M  ordsworlhs  departure  the  loss  of  one  of  their  truest  high- 
priests,  who  had  gazed  into  some  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  the 
one,  and  echoed  some  of  the  loftiest  Jispirations  of  the  other. 

lo  soften  such  grief,  however,  there  comes  in  the  reflection, 
tlial  the  task  of  this  great  poet  had  been  nobly  discharged.  He 
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hud  given  the  world  assurance,  full,  and  heaped,  and  running 
over,  of  what  he  meant,  and  of  what  >vas  meant  by  him.  While 
tlie  premature  departure  of  a  Schiller,  a  Byron,  or  a  Keats,  gives 
us  emotions  similar  to  those  wherew'ith  w’e  would  behold  the 
crescent  moon,  snatched  aw  ay  as  by  some  ‘  insatiate  archer,’  up 
into  the  Infinite,  ere  it  grew  into  its  full  glory — Wordsw'orth, 
like  Scott,  Goethe,  and  Southey,  was  permitted  to  fill  his  full 
and  broad  sphere. 

\\  hat  Wordsw  orth’s  mission  w  iis,  may  be,  perhaps,  understood 
through  some  previous  remarks  upon  his  great  mistress — Nature, 
as  a  poetical  personage. 

There  are  three  methods  of  contemplating  nature.  These  arc, 
the  material,  the  shadowy,  and  the  mediatorial.  The  mate¬ 
rialist  looks  upon  it  as  the  great  and  only  reality.  It  is  a  vast 
solid  fact,  for  ever  burning  and  rolling  around,  below'  and  above 
him.  The  idealist,  on  the  contrary,  regards  it  as  a  shadow’ — a 
mode  of  mind — the  infinite  projection  of  his  owui  thought.  The 
man  who  stands  betivem  the  tw^o  extremes,  looks  on  nature  as  a 
great,  but  not  ultimate  or  everlasting  scheme  of  mediation,  or 
compromise,  between  pure  and  absolute  spirit  and  humanity — 
adumbrating  (iod  to  man,  and  bringing  man  near  to  God.  To 
the  materialist,  there  is  an  altar,  star-lighted  heaven-high,  but  no 
God.  To  the  idealist,  there  is  a  God,  but  no  altar.  He  who 
holds  the  theory  of  mediation,  has  the  Great  Spirit  as  his  God, 
and  the  universe  as  the  altar  on  which  he  presents  the  gill  of 
his  poetical  (we  do  not  speak  at  present  so  much  of  his  theolo¬ 
gical)  adoration. 

It  must  be  obvious,  at  once,  wdiich  of  those  three  views  of 
nature  is  the  most  poetical.  It  is  surely  that  w'hich  keeps  the 
two  principles  of  spirit  and  matter  distinct  and  unconfounded — 
])reserves  in  their  proper  relations — the  soul  and  the  body  of 
things — God  'within,  and  without  the  garment  by  which,  in 
Goethe’s  grand  thought,  ‘  we  sec  him  by.’  While  one  party 
d(*ify,  and  another  destroy  matter,  the  third  impregnate,  without 
identifying,  it  with  the  Divine  presence. 

The  notions  suggested  by  this  view,  which  is  that  of  scripture, 
are  exceedingly  comprehensive  and  magnificent.  Nature  becomes 
to  the  poet’s  eye  ^  a  great  sheet  let  doton  from  God  out  of  heaven^ 
and  in  which  there  is  no  object  ‘  common  or  unclean.’  The 
])urpose  and  the  Being  above  cast  such  a  grandeur  over  the 
pettiest  or  barest  objects  as  did  the  fiery  pillar  upon  the  sand  or 
the  shrubs  of  the  howling  desert  of  its  march.  Everything 
becomes  valuable  w’hen  looked  upon  as  a  communication  from 
Ciod,  imperfect  only  from  the  nature  of  the  material  used.  What 
otherwise  might  have  been  concluded  discords,  now  appear  only 
stammerings  or  whisperings  in  the  Divine  voice;  thorns  and 
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thUtlcH  spring  above  the  primeval  curse,  the  meanest  tlo>vei  that 
blows  *  gives 

‘  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears/ 

'Fhc  creation  is  neither  unduly  exalted  nor  contemptuously 
trampled  under-foot,  but  maintains  its  dignified  position,  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  Divine  King.  The  glory  of  something  far 
bevond  association — that  of  a  divine  and  perpetual  piesence-— is 
shed  over  the  landscape,  and  its  golden-drops  ai’c  spilled  upon 
the  stars.  Objects  the  most  diverse — the  cradle  of  the  child,  the 
wet  hole  of  the  centipede,  the  bed  of  the  corpse,  and  the  lair 
of  the  earthquake,  the  nest  of  the  lark,  and  the  crag  on  which 
sits,  half  asleep,  the  dark  vulture,  digesting  blood — arc  all  clothed 
in  a  light  the  same  in  kind,  though  varying  in  degree — 

‘  A  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore.’ 

In  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  accordingly,  the  locusts  arc 
God’s  ‘  great  army  — the  winds  are  his  messengers,  the  thunder 
his  voice,  the  lightning  a  ‘  fiery  stream  going  before  him,’  the 
moon  his  witness  in  the  heavens,  the  sun  a  strong  man  rejoicing 
to  run  his  race — all  creation  is  roused  and  startled  into  life 
through  him — its  every  beautiful,  or  dire,  or  strange  shape  in  the 
earth  or  the  sky,  is  God’s  moveable  tent ;  the  place  where,  for 
a  season,  his  honour,  his  beauty,  his  strength,  and  his  justice 
dwell — the  tenant  not  degraded,  and  inconceivable  dignity  being 
added  to  the  abode. 

His  mere  *  tent,’  however — for  while  the  great  and  the  infinite 
arc  thus  connected  with  the  little  and  the  finite,  the  subordination 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  always  maintained.  The  most 
magnificent  objects  in  nature  arc  but  the  mirrors  to  God’s  face — 
tlie  scaffolding  to  his  future  purposes  ;  and,  like  mirrors,  are  to 
wax  dim  ;  and,  like  scaffolding,  to  be  removed.  The  great  sheet 
is  to  be  received  up  again  into  heaven.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  to  pass  away,  and  to  be  succeeded,  if  not  by  a  purely 
mental  economy,  yet  by  one  of  a  more  spiritual  materialism,  com¬ 
pared  to  which  the  former  shall  no  more  be  remembered,  neither 

frightful  and  fantastic  forms  of  animated 
life,  through  which  God  s  glory  seems  to  shine  with  a  struggle, 
and  but  faintly,  shall  disappciu* — nay,  the  worlds  which  bore, 
and  sh^eltered  them  in  their  rugged  dens  and  caves,  shall  flee 
Irom  the  face  of  the  regenerator.  ‘  A  milder  day’  is  to  dawn  on 
the  universe— the  refinement  of  matter  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
elevation  of  mind.  Evil  and  sin  are  to  be  eternallv  banished  to 
some  .  ibi  ria  of  space.  The  word  of  the  poet  is  to  be  fulfilled— 

.\nd  one  eternal  >prin;i  encirelejs  all  I’ 
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'riic  mediatorial  purpose  of  creation,  fully  subserved,  is  to  be 
abandoned,  that  we  may  see  ‘  eye  to  eye,’  and  that  God  may  be 
‘  all  in  all.’ 

That  such  views  of  matter — its  present  ministry — the  source  of 
its  beauty  and  glory — and  its  future  destiny,  transferred  from  the 
pages  of  both  Testaments  to  those  of  our  great  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  poets,  have  deepened  some  of  their  profoundest,  and  swelled 
some  of  their  highest,  strains,  is  unquestionable.  Such  prospects 
as  were  in  Milton’s  eye,  when  he  sung — 

‘  Thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord 
Last  in  the  clouds  from  heaven  to  be  revealed. 

In  glory  of  the  Father  to  dissolve 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world  ;  then  raise 

From  tlie  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined. 

New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date,* — 

may  be  found  in  Thomson,  in  his  closing  Hymn  to  the  Seasons, — 
in  Coleridge’s  ‘  Religious  Musings’  (in  Shelley’s  ‘  Prometheus’ 
even,  but  perverted  and  disguised),  in  Hailey’s  ‘  Festus’  (cum¬ 
bered  and  entangled  with  his  religious  theory) ;  and  more  rootedly, 
although  less  theologically,  than  in  all  the  rest,  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth. 

'I'he  secret  of  Wordsw^orth’s  profound  and  peculiar  love  for 
Nature,  even  in  her  meaner  and  minuter  forms,  may  lie, 
l)erhaps,  here.  De  (iuinccy  seeks  for  it  in  a  peculiiU’  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  as  if  lie  actually  did  see  more  in  the  object  than 
other  men — in  the  rose  a  richer  red,  in  the  sky  a  deeper  azure, 
ill  the  broom  a  yellower  gold,  in  the  sun  a  more  dazzling  ray,  in 
the  sea  a  finer  foam,  and  in  the  star  a  more  sparkling  splendour 
than  even  Nature’s  own  '  sweet  and  cunning’  hand  put  on;  but 
the  critic  has  not  sought  to  explain  the  rationale  of  this  peculiarity. 
Mere  acuteness  of  vision  it  cannot  have  been,  else  the  eagle 
might  have  fclf,  though  not  written,  *  The  Flxcursion’ — tdse 
the  fact  is  not  accountable  why  many  of  weak  sight,  such  as 
Hurke,  have  been  rapturous  admirers  of  Nature ;  and  so,  till 
we  learn  that  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  looked  through  Words¬ 
worth’s  eyes,  we  must  call  this  a  mere  fancy.  Hazlitt  again,  and 
others  since,  have  accounted  for  the  phenomenon  by  association 
— but  this  fails,  we  suspect,  fully  to  explain  the  deep,  native, 
and  brooding  passion  in  question — a  passion  which,  instead  of 
being  swx‘llcd  by  the  associations  of  after  life,  rose  to  full  stature 
in  youth,  as  ‘  'J'intern  Abbey’  testifies.  One  word  of  his  own, 
]>erhaps,  better  solves  the  mystery — it  is  the  one  word  ‘  conse¬ 
cration  ’ — 

*  'fhe  consccrafion  and  tlie  j)oc‘t*s  dream.* 

Iliseye  had  been  anointed  >vith  eye-salve,  and  he  saw,  as  his 
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|>ot*t-prcdecc88or6  had  done,  the  temple  in  which  he  was  standing, 
lieard  in  every  breeze  and  ocean  billow  the  sound  of  a  temple- 
service,  and  felt  that  the  grandeur  ol  the  ritual,  and  of  its  reci¬ 
pient,  threw  the  shadow  of  their  greatness  upon  every  stone  in 
the  corners  of  the  edifice,  and  upon  every  eft  crawling  along^its 
floors.  Reversing  the  miracle,  he  saw  ‘  trees  as  men  walking 
heard  tlie  speechless  sing,  and,  in  the  beautiful  thought  of  ‘  the 
Roman,’  caught  on  his  ear  the  fragments  of  a  ‘  divine  soliloquy,’ 
tilling  up  the  pauses  in  a  universal  anthem.  Hence  the  tumul¬ 
tuous,  yet  awful  joy  of  his  youthful  feelings  to  Nature.  Hence 
his  estimation  of  its  lowliest  features;  lor  does  not  every  bush  and 
tree  appear  to  him  a  ‘  ])illar  in  the  temple  of  his  God  ^  'ihc 
leaping  fish  pleases  him,  because  its  ‘  cheer’  in  the  lonely  tarn 
is  of  praise.  The  dropping  of  the  earth  on  the  coffin  lid  is  a  slow 
and  solemn  psalm,  mingling  in  austere  sympathy  W’ith  the  raven’s 
croak,  and  in  his  ‘  Power  of  sound’  he  proceeds  elaborately  to 
condense  all  those  varied  voices,  high  or  low,  soft  or  harsh, 
uniu*d  or  discordant,  into  one  crushing  chorus,  like  the  choruses 
of  Haydn,  or  of  heaven.  Nature  undergoes  no  outward  change 
to  his  eyCf  but  undergoes  a  far  deeper  transfiguration  to  his  spirit 
— AS  slu*  stands  up  in  the  white  robes,  and  with  the  sounding 
j)salmodies  of  her  mediatorial  office,  between  him  and  the  Infinite 
I  AM. 

Never  must  this  feeling  be  confounded  with  Pantheism.  All 
does  not  seem  to  him  to  be  God,  nor  even  (strictly  speaking) 
divine  ;  but  all  seems  to  be  immediately  from  God — rushing 
out  from  him  in  being,  to  rush  instantly  back  to  him  in  service 
and  praise.  Again  the  natal  dew^  of  the  first  morning  is  seen  lying 
on  bud  and  blade,  and  the  low  voice  of  the  first  evening’s  song 
iK'coines  audible  again.  Although  Coleridge  in  his  youth  was  a 
Spinozist,  M  ordsworth  seems  at  once,  and  for  ever,  to  have  re* 
coih‘d  from  even  his  friend’s  eloquent  version  of  that  creedless 
creed,  that  baseless  foundation,  that  system,  through  the 
fthenomtmon  of  which  look  not  the  bright  eyes  of  Supreme 
Intelligence,  but  the  blind  face  of  irresponsible  and  infinite 
necessity.^  Shelley  himself — with  all  the  power  his  critics  attri¬ 
bute  to  him  of  painting  night,  animating  Atheism,  and  giving 
strange  loveliness  to  annihilation — has  failed  in  redeeming  Spi¬ 
noza  8  theory  from^  the  reproach  of  being  as  hateful  as  it  is  false  ; 
and  there  is  no  axiom  we  hold  more  strongly  than  this — that  the 
theory  which  cannot  be  rendered  poetical,  cannot  be  true. 

Reauty  is  truth,  and  truth  is  beauty,’  said  poor  Keats,  to  whom 
timc,^  however,  was  not  granted  to  come  down  from  the  first 
g  owing  generalization  of  his  heart,  to  the  particular  creeds 

which  ms  ripened  intellect  would  have,  according  to  it,  rejected 
<'r  received. 
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Nor,  although  Wordsworth  is  a  devoted  lover  of  Nature, 
down  to  what  many  consider  the  very  blots — or,  at  least,  dashes 
and  commas  in  her  page,  is  he  blind  to  the  fact  of  her  transient 
character.  The  power  he  worships  has  his  ‘  dwelling  in  the 
light  of  setting  suns,’  but  that  dwelling  is  not  his  everlasting 
abode.  For  earth,  and  the  universe,  a  ^  milder  day  ’  (words 
certifying  their  truth  by  their  simple  beauty)  is  in  store  when 
‘  the  monuments  *  of  human  weakness,  folly,  and  evil,  shall  ‘  all 
be  overgro^vn.’  He  sees  a  fiir  off  the  great  spectacle  of  Nature 
retiring  before  God  ;  the  ambassador  giving  place  to  the  King ; 
the  bright  toys  of  this  nursery — sun,  moon,  earth,  and  stars — 
put  away,  like  childish  things ;  the  symbols  of  the  Infinite  lost  in 
the  Infinite  itself ;  and  though  he  could,  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
bow  before  the  midnight  mountains,  and  midnight  heavens,  he 
could  also,  on  the  Sabbath  morn,  in  Ilydal  church,  bow  as 
|)rofoundly  before  the  apostolic  word,  ‘  All  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved.’ 

With  Wordsworth,  as  with  all  great  poets,  his  poetical  creed 
])asses  into  his  religious.  It  is  the  same  tune  with  variations. 
But  we  confess  that,  in  his  case,  we  do  not  think  the  variations 
equal.  The  mediation  of  Nature  he  understands,  and  luis  beauti¬ 
fully  represented  in  his  poetry  ;  but  that  higher  mediation  of  the 
Divine  Man  between  man  and  the  Father,  does  not  lie  fully  or 
conspicuously  on  his  page.  A  believer  in  the  mystery  of  godli¬ 
ness  he  unquestionably  was ;  but  he  seldom  preached  it.  Chris¬ 
topher  North,  many  years  ago,  in  ‘  Blackwood,’  doubted  if  there 
were  so  much  as  a  Bible  in  poor  Margaret’s  cottage  (Excursion). 
W  e  doubt  so  too,  and  have  not  found  much  of  the  ‘  true  cross  ’ 
among  all  his  trees.  The  theologians  divide  prayer  into  four 
parts — adoration,  thanksgiving,  confession,  and  petition.  Words¬ 
worth  stops  at  the  second.  Nowhere  do  we  find  more  solemn, 
sustained,  habitual,  and  worthy  adoration,  than  in  his  writings. 
The  tone,  too,  of  all  his  poems,  is  a  calm  thanksgiving,  like 
that  of  a  long  blue,  cloudless  sky,  colouring,  at  evening,  into 
the  hues  of  more  fiery  praise.  But  he  does  not  weep  like  a 
penitent,  nor  supplicate  like  a  child.  Such  feelings  seem  sup¬ 
pressed  and  folded  up  as  far-off'  storms,  and  the  traces  of  past 
tempests  are  succinctly  enclosed  in  the  algebra  of  the  silent 
evening  air.  And  hence,  like  Milton’s,  his  poetry  has  rather 
tended  to  foster  the  glow  of  devotion  in  the  loftier  spirits  of  the 
race — previously  taught  to  adore — than  like  that  of  Cowper  and 
Montgomery,  to  send  prodigals  back  to  their  forsaken  homes  ; 
Davids,  to  cry,  ‘  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned ;’  and  Feters, 
to  shriek  in  agony,  ‘  Lord,  save  us,  we  perish.’ 

To  pass  from  the  essential  poetic  element  in  a  writer  of 
genius,  to  his  artistic  skill,  is  a  felt,  yet  necessary  descent — like 
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the  painter  compelled,  laftor  sketching  the  man  s  countenance,  to 
draw  his  dress.  And  yet,  as  of  some  men  and  women,  the  very 
dress,  by  its  simplicity,  elegance,  and  unity,  seems  fitted  rather 
to  garb  the  soul  than  the  body — seems  the  soul  made  visible-- 
so  is  it  wuth  the  style  and  manner  of  many  great  poets.  ^  Ihcii 
sjwech  and  musieVithout  are  as  inevitable  as  their  genius,  or 
as  the  song  for  ever  sounding  wdthin  their  souls.  And  wdiy  ( 
The  whole  ever  tends  to  beget  a  whole — the  large  substance  to 
cast  its  deep,  yet  delicate,  shadow^ — the  divine  to  be  like  itself  in 
the  human,  on  which  its  seal  is  set.  So  it  is  with  AV  ordsworth. 
'I'hat  profound  simplicity — that  clear  obscurity — that  night-like 
noon — that  noon-like  night — that  one  atmosphere  of  overhanging 
Deity,  seen  weighing  upon  ocean  and  pool,  mountain  and  mole¬ 
hill,  forest  and  flower — that  pellucid  depth — that  entirencss  of 
purpose  and  fulness  of  pow'cr,  connected  wdth  fragmentary, 
wilful,  or  even  weak  execution — that  humble,  yet  proud,  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  himself,  Anta'us-likc,  upon  the  bosom  of  simple 
scenes  and  simple  sentiments,  to  regain  primeval  vigour — that 
obscure,  yet  lofty  isolation,  like  a  tarn,  little  in  size,  but  elevated 
in  site,  with  few’  visitors,  but  wdth  many  stars — that  Tory- 
Itadicalism,  Popish- Vrotestantism,  philosophical  Christianity, 
which  have  renden'd  him  a  glorious  riddle,  and  made  Shelley,  in 
despair  of  finding  it  out,  exclaim — 

‘  No  Deist,  and  no  Christian  he  ; 

No  Wliig,  no  Tory. 

He  got  so  subtle,  that  to  be 
Nothiny  was  all  his  glory,’ — 

all  such  apparent  contradictions,  but  real  unities,  in  his  poetical 
and  moral  ert'ed  and  character,  arc  fully  expressed  in  his  lowly 
but  aspiring  language,  and  the  simple,  elaborate  architecture  of 
his  versi' — every  stone  of  w’hich  is  lifted  up  by  the  strain  of  strong 
logic,  and  yet  laid  to  music  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  choice  of  his 
subjects,  which  range,  with  a  free  and  easy  motion,  up  from  a 
garden  spade  and  a  village  drum,  to  the  ‘celestial  visages’  which 
darkened  at  the  tidings  of  man’s  fall,  and  to  the  ‘  organ  of  eter¬ 
nity  ,’  w’hich  sung  pagans  over  his  recovery. 

e  sum  up  w’hat  we  have  further  to  say  of  Wordsw'orth,  under 
the  items  of  his  w  orks,  his  life  and  character,  his  death  ;  and  shall 
clo'ie  by  inquiring,  ho  is  worthy  to  be  bis  successor  ? 

His  works,  covering  a  large  space,  and  abounding  in  every 
variety  of  excellence  and  style,  assume,  after  all,  a  fragmentary 
aspect.  I  hey  arc  true,  simple,  scattered,  and  strong,  as  blocks 
tom  from  the  crags  of  llelvellyn,  and  lying  there  ‘  low’,  but 
mighty  still,  hew’  even  of  his  ballads  are  wholes.  They  leave 
too  much  untold.  I  hey  are  far  too  suggestive  to  satisfy.  From 
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each  j)ocm,  however  rounded,  there  streams  off  a  lonf»  train  of 
thought ;  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  which,  while  testifying  its 
power,  mars  its  aspect  of  oneness.  The  ‘  Excursion,’  avowedly 
a  fragment,  seems  the  splinter  of  a  larger  splinter  ;  like  a  piece 
of  J’idlas,  itself  a  piece  of  some  s])lit  planet.  Of  all  his  poems, 
perhaps,  his  sonnets,  his  ‘  Laodamia,’  his  ‘  Intimations  of  Im¬ 
mortality,’  and  his  versos  on  the  ‘  Eclii)se  in  Italy,’  are  the  most 
com])lete  in  execution,  as  certainly  they  are  the  most  classical 
in  design.  Dramatic  power  he  has  none,  nor  does  he  regret  the 
want.  ‘  1  hate,’  he  was  wont  to  say  to  llazlitt,  ‘  those  interlocu¬ 
tions  between  C'aius  and  Lucius.’  He  sees,  as  ‘  from  a  tower, 
the  end  of  all.’  The  waving  lights  and  shadows,  the  varied 
loopholes  of  view,  the  shiftings  and  fluctuations  of  feeling,  the 
growing,  broadening  interest  of  the  drama,  have  no  charm  for 
him.  His  mind,  from  its  gigantic  size,  contracts  a  gigantic 
stilfness.  It  ‘  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all.’  Hence, 
some  of  his  smaller  poems  remind  you  of  the  dancing  of  an 
elephant,  or  of  the  ‘  hills  leaping  like  lambs.’  Many  of  the 
little  poems  which  he  wrote  upon  a  system  are  exceedingly  tame 
and  feeble.  Vet  often,  even  in  his  narrow  bleak  vales,  we  find 
one  ‘  meek  streamlet — only  one  ’ — beautifying  the  desolation  ; 
and  feel  how  })ainful  it  is  for  him  to  become  poor,  and  that, 
when  he  sinks,  it  is  with  ‘  compulsion  and  laborious  flight.’ 
Hut,  having  subtracted  such  faults,  how  much  remains — of 
truth — of  tenderness — of  sober,  eve-like  grandeur — of  purged 
beauties,  white  and  clean  as  the  lilies  of  Eden — of  calm,  deep 
reflection,  contained  in  lines  and  sentences  which  have  become 
proverbs — of  mild  enthusiasm — of  minute  knowledge  of  nature — 
of  strong,  yet  unostentatious,  sympathy  with  man — and  of 
devout  and  breathless  communion  with  the  Great  Author  of  all ! 
A]>art  altogether  from  their  intellectual  pretensions,  Words¬ 
worth’s  poems  possess  a  moral  clcjumess,  beauty,  transparency, 
and  harmony,  which  connect  them  immediately  with  those  of 
Milton;  and  beside  the  more  popular  poetry  of  the  past  age 
— such  as  Hyron’s,  and  ^loore’s — they  remind  us  of  that  un- 
])lanted  garden,  where  the  shadow  of  God  united  all  trees  of 
fruitfulness,  and  all  flowers  of  beauty,  into  one  ;  w’here  the 
‘  large  river,’  which  watered  the  whole,  ‘  ran  south,’  toward  the 
sun  of  heaven — when,  compared  with  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  where  a  dragon  was  the  presiding  deity,  or  with  those 
of  V  auxhall  or  White  Conduit-house,  where  Comus  and  his 
rabble  rout  celebrate  their  undisguised  orgies  of  miscalled  and 
miserable  pleasure. 

To  w  rite  a  great  poem  demands  ye.ars — to  w  rite  a  great  un¬ 
dying  example,  demands  a  life-time.  Such  a  life,  too,  becomes  a 
poi'in — high(T  far  than  pen  c.an  inscribe',  or  metre  make  musical. 
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Snch  a  life  it  was  granted  to  Wordsworth  to  live  in  severe  har- 
Tnonv  with  his  verse— as  it  lowly,  and  as  it  aspiring,  to  live  too 
ami j  opposition,  obloquy,  and  abuse— to  live  too  amid  the  glare 
of  that  watchful  observation,  which  has  become  to  public  men 
far  more  keen  and  far  more  capacious  in  its  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities,  than  in  Milton’s  days.  It  was  not,  unquestionably,  a 
perfect  life,  even  as  a  man’s,  far  less  as  a  poet’s.  He  did  feel  and 
resent,  more  than  beseemed  a  great  man,  the  pursuit  and  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  hounds,  whether  ‘  grey’  and  swift-footed,  or  whether 
curs  of  low  degree,  who  dogged  his  steps.  His  voice  from  his 
woods  sounded  at  times  rather  like  the  moan  of  W’ounded  weak¬ 
ness,  than  the  bellow  of  masculine  wrath.  He  should,  simply,  in 
rrplv  to  his  opponents,  have  written  on  at  his  poems,  and  let  his 
prefaces  alone.  ‘  If  they  receive  your  first  book  ill,’  wrote 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  a  new  author,  ‘  write  the  second  better — so 
much  better  as  to  shame  them.’  When  will  authors  learn  that 
to  answer  an  unjust  attack,  is,  merely  to  give  it  a  keener  edge, 
and  that  all  injustice  carries  the  seed  of  oblivion  and  exposure 
in  itself?  To  use  the  language  of  the  masculine  spirit  just 
quoted,  ‘  it  is  really  a  truth,  one  never  knows  whether  praise  be 
really  good  for  one — or  w’hether  it  be  not,  in  very  fact,  the  w^orst 
poison  that  could  be  administered.  Blame,  or  even  vituperation, 
I  have  always  found  a  safer  article.  In  the  long  run,  a  man  haSy 
and  fr,  just  what  he  is  and  has — the  world’s  notion  of  him  has 
not  altered  him  at  all,  except,  indeed,  if  it  have  poisoned  him 
with  self-conceit,  and  made  a  caput  mortuum  of  him.’ 

The  sensitiveness  of  authors — were  it  not  such  2iSore  subject — 
might  admit  of  some  curious  reflections.  One  w  ould  sometimes 


fancy  that  Apollo,  in  an  angry  hour,  had  done  to  his  sons,  wdiat 
fable  records  him  to  have  done  to  Marsyas — -flayed  them  alive. 
Nothing  has  brought  more  contempt  upon  authors  than  this — 
implying,  as  it  does,  a  lack  of  common  courage  and  manhood. 
1  he  true  son  of  genius  ought  to  rush  before  the  public  as  the 
warrior  into  battle,  resolved  to  hack  and  hew  his  way  to  eminence 
and  power,  not  to  whimper  like  a  schoolboy  at  every  scratch — to 
acknowledge  only  home  thrusts — large,  life-letting-out  blows- 
determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die — and,  feeling  that  battles 
shmdd  bo  lost^  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  w  on.  If 
ordsworth  did  not  fully  answ'er  this  ideal,  others  have  sunk  far 
more  disgracefully  and  habitually  below  it. 

In  private,  M  ordsworth,  we  understand,  was  pure,  mild,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  majestic— perhaps  somewhat  austere  in  his  judgments  of 
e  cmng,  and,  perhaps,  somew’hat  narrow  in  his  own  economics, 
n  accon  anee,  we  suppose,  with  that  part  of  his  poetic  system, 
mole-heaps  to  mountains,  pennies  assumed  the 
po  ance  o  pounds.  It  is  ludicrous,  yet  characteristic,  to  think 
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of  the  great  author  of  the  ‘  Recluse,’  squabbling  with  a  porter 
about  tlie  price  of  a  parcel,  or  bidding  down  an  old  book  at  a 
\  stall.  He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  were  ever  guilty  of  the 
I  crime  of  worldly  prudence — that  ever  could  have  fulfilled  the 
'M  old  paradox,  ‘  A  poet  has  built  a  house.’  In  his  young  days, 
according  to  llazlitt,  he  said  little  in  society — sat  generally  lost 
^  in  thought — threw  out  a  bold  or  an  indilVerent  remark  occa- 
.  sioually — and  relapsed  into  reverie  again.  In  latter  years,  he 

became  more  talkative  and  orjvcular.  His  health  and  habits  were 
^  always  regular,  his  temperament  happy,  and  his  heart  sound  and 
i  pure. 

We  have  said  that  his  life,  as  a  poet,  was  far  from  perfect. 

.  Our  meaning  is,  that  he  did  not  sufliciently,  owing  to  tempera- 
luent,  or  position,  or  habits,  sympathize  with  the  on-goings  of 
^  society,  the  fulness  of  modern  life,  and  the  varied  passions, 
unbeliefs,  sins,  and  miseries  of  modern  human  nature.  His  soul 
\  dwelt  apart,  lie  came,  like  the  Ilaptist,  ‘  neither  eating  nor 
4  drinking,’  and  men  said,  ‘  he  hath  a  demon.’  He  saw  at  morn- 

J  ing,  from  London  bridge,  ‘  all  its  mighty  heart’  lying  still ;  but  he 

did  not  at  noon  plunge  artistically  into  the  thick  of  its  throbbing 
I  life;  far  less  sound  the  depths  of  its  wild  midnight  hcavings  of 
revel  and  wretchedness,  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  stifled  fury  and 
■Jf  eloquent  despair.  Nor,  although  he  sung  the  ‘  mighty  stream  of 

I  tendency’  of  this  wondrous  age,  did  he  ever  launch  his  poetic 

J  craft  upon  it,  nor  seem  to  see  the  whitherwards  of  its  swift  and 
i  awful  stress.  He  has,  on  the  whole,  stood  aside  from  his  time 
j  — not  on  a  peak  of  the  ])ast — not  on  an  anticipated  Alp  of  the 

‘I  future,  but  on  his  own  Cumberland  highlands — hearing  the 
tumult  and  remaining  still,  lifting  up  his  life  as  a  far-seen 
beacon-fire,  studying  the  manners  of  the  humble  dwellers  in  the 
j  vales  below — ‘  piping  a  simple  song  to  thinking  hearts,’  and 
striving  to  'waft  to  brother  spirits,  the  fine  infection  of  his  own 
>'  enthusiasm,  faith,  hope,  and  devotion.  Perhaps,  had  he  been 
1  less  strict  and  consistent  in  creed  and  in  chararacter,  he  might 
have  attained  greater  breadth,  blood- warmth,  and  wide-spread 
power,  have  presented  on  his  page  a  fuller  reflection  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  state,  and  drawn  from  liis  poetry  a  yet  stronger  moral,  and 
«  become  the  Shakespere,  instead  of  the  Alilton,  of  the  age.  For 

)  himself,  he  did  undoubtedly  choose  the  ‘  better  part ;’  nor  do  we 

i  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  man  ought  to  contaminate  himself  for 

^  the  sake  of  his  art,  but  that  the  poet  of  a  period  will  necessarily 

I  come  so  near  to  its  peculiar  sins,  sufferings,  follies,  and  mistakes, 

^  as  to  understand  them,  and  even  to  feel  the  force  of  their  tempta- 

I  tions,  and  though  he  should  never  yield  to,  yet  must  have  a  ‘  feL 

I  low-feeling’  of  its  prevailing  infirmities. 

J  The  death  of  this  eminent  man  took  few  by  surprise.  Many 
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anxious  eyes  have  for  a  while  been  turned  towards  Rydal  Mount, 
where  this  hermit  stream  was  nearly  sinking  into  the  ocean 
of  the  Inlinite.  And  now,  to  use  his  own  grand  word,  used 
at  the  death  of  Scott,  a  ‘  trouble’  hangs  upon  llelvellyn’s  brow, 
and  over  the  waters  of  M  iiidermere.  ihe  last  of  the  Lakeis  has 
departed.  That  glorious  country  has  become  a  tomb  lor  its 
more  glorious  children.  N^o  more  is  Soutliey  s  tall  form  seen  at 
his  library  window,  confronting  Skiddaw — with  a  port  as  stately 
as  its  own.  No  more  does  Coleridge’s  dim  eye  look  down  into 
the  dim  tarn,  heavy  laden,  too,  under  the  advancing  thunder¬ 
storm.  And  no  more  is  M  ordsworth’s  pale  and  lofty  iront 
shaded  into  divine  twilight,  as  he  plunges  at  noon-day  amidst  the 
quiet  woods.  A  stiller,  sterner  power  than  poetry  has  folded 
into  its  strict,  yet  tender  and  yearning  embrace,  those 

‘  Serene  creators  of  immortal  things.’ 

Alas !  for  the  pride  and  the  glory  even  of  the  purest  products 
of  this  strange  world !  Sin  and  science,  pleasure  and  poetry,  the 
lowest  vices  and  the  highest  aspirations,  arc  equally  unable  to 
rescue  their  votaries  from  the  swift  ruin  wdiich  is  in  chase  of 
us  all. 

‘  Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
Like  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust.’ 

Ihit  AVordsworth  has  left  for  himself  an  epitaph  almost  super¬ 
fluously  rich — in  the  memory  of  his  private  virtues — of  the 
impulse  he  gave  to  our  declining  poetry — of  the  sympathies  he 
discovered  in  all  his  strains  with  the  poor,  the  neglected,  and 
the  despised — of  tlic  version  he  furnished  of  Nature,  true  and 
beautiful  as  if  it  were  Nature  describing  herself — of  his  lofty  and 
enacted  ideal  of  his  art  and  the  artist — of  the  ‘thoughts,  too  deep 
for  tears,’  he  has  given  to  meditative  and  lonely  hearts — and, 
above  all,  of  the  support  he  has  lent  to  the  cause  of  the  ‘  primal 
duties  ’  and  eldest  instincts  of  man — to  his  hope  of  immortality, 
and  his  fear  of  God.  And  now  w’e  bid  him  farewxll,  in  his  own 
words — 

‘  lUessings  be  with  him,  and  eternal  praise, 

The  poet^  w  ho  on  earth  has  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays.’ 

Although,  as  already  remarked,  not  the  poet  of  the  age — it 
has,  in  our  view',  been,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  for  poetry  and 
society  that  for  seven  years  'William  Wordsworth  has-been 
poet-laureate.  M  e  live  in  a  transition  state  in  respect  to  both. 

le  inarch  and  the  music  arc  both  changing — nor  arc  they  yet 
u  ly  attuned  to  each  other — and,  meanwhile,  it  was  desirable 
that  a  poet  should  preside,  whose  strains  formed  a  fine  ‘  musical 
confusion,  like  that  of  old  in  the  ‘  wood  of  Crete’ — of  the  old  and 
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the  new — of  the  Conservative  and  the  Democratic — of  the 
golden  age,  supposed  by  many  to  liave  existed  in  the  past,  and  of 
the  millennium,  expected  by  more  in  the  future — a  compromise  of 
the  two  poetical  styles  besides — the  one,  which  clung  to  the' 
hoary  tradition  of  the  elders,  and  the  other,  which  accepted 
innovation  because  it  was  new,  and  boldness  because  it  was 
daring,  and  mysticism  because  it  was  dark — not  truth,  ihoutjh 
new;  beauty,  though  bold;  and  insight,  though  shadowy  and 
shy.  Nay,  we  heartily  wish,  had  it  been  for  nothing  else  than 
this,  that  his  reign  had  lasted  for  many  years  longer,  till, 
perchance,  the  discordant  elements  in  our  creeds  and  literature 
had  been  somewhat  harmonized.  As  it  is,  there  must  now  be 
great  difliculty  in  choosing  his  successor  to  the  laurcateship  ;  nor 
is  there,  we  think,  a  single  name  in  our  poetry  whose  elevation 
to  the  ollice  would  give  universal,  or  even  general,  satisfaction. 

Hillman  is  a  fine  poet,  but  not  a  groat  one.  Croly  is,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  a  great  poet ;  but  is  not  sufficiently  known, 
nor  cn  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Howies  is  dead 
— Moore  dying.  Lockhart  and  Macaulay  have  written  clever 
ballads  ;  but  no  shapely,  continuous,  and  masterly  poem.  John 
Wilson,  alias  Christopher  North,  has  more  poetry  in  his  eye, 
brow,  head,  hair,  figure,  voice,  talk,  and  the  prose  of  his 
‘  Noctes,’  than  any  man  living ;  but  his  verse,  on  the  whole,  is 
mawkish — and  his  being  a  Scotchman  w’ill  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  many,  though  not  to  us ;  for,  had  Campbell  been  alive,  we 
should  have  said  at  once,  let  him  be  laureate — if  manly  grace, 
classic  pow  er,  and  genuine  popularity,  form  qualifications  for  the 
office.  Tennyson,  considering  all  he  has  done,  has  received  his 
full  meed  already.  Let  liim  and  Leigh  Hunt  repose  under  the 
shadow  of  their  pensions.  Our  gifted  friends,  Hailey,  of 
^  Festus,’  and  Yendys,  of  the  '  Roman,’  are  yet  in  blossom — 
though  it  is  a  glorious  blossom.  Henry  Taylor  is  rather  in  the 
sere  and  yellow^  leaf — nor  w  as  his  leaf  ever,  in  our  judgment,  very 
fresh  or  ample  :  a  masterly  builder  he  is,  certainly,  but  the 
materials  he  brings  arc  not  highly  poetical.  When  Dickens  is 
promoted  to  Scott’s  wdzard  throne,  let  Hrowning  succeed  Words¬ 
worth  on  the  forked  Helvellyn !  Landor  is  a  vast  monumental 
name  ;  but,  while  he  has  overawed  the  higher  intellects  of  the 
time,  he  has  never  touched  the  general  heart,  nor  told  the  world 
much,  except  his  great  opinion  of  himself,  the  low  opinion  he 
has  of  almost  everybody  else,  and  the  very  learned  reasons  and 
sufficient  grounds  he  has  for  supporting  those  twdn  opinions. 
Never  was  such  power  so  wasted  and  thrown  away.  The  pro¬ 
position  of  a  lady  laureate  is  simply  absurd,  without  beuig 
witty.  AVhy  not  .is  soon  have  proposed  the  Infant  Sappho.' 
In  short,  if  we  ask  again,  ‘  Where  is  the  ])oet  wortfjy  to  wear  the 
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crown  which  has  dropped  from  the  solemn  brow  of  old  Pan, 

“  sole  king  of  rocky  Cumberland?”  —Echo,  from  Glaramara,  or 
the  l^ngdalc  Pikes,  might  well  answer,  ‘  AV  here? 

We  have,  however,  a  notion  of  our  own,  which  w^e  mean,  as  a 
close  to  the  article,  to  indicate.  The  laureateship  w^as  too  long  a 
sop  for  parasites,  whose  politics  and  poetry  were  equally  tame. 
It  seems  now  to  have  become  the  late  reward  of  veteran  merit — 
the  I'opedoin  of  poetry.  Why  not,  rather,  hang  it  up  as  a 
crown,  to  be  won  by  our  rising  bards — either  as  the  reward  of 
some  special  poem  on  an  appointed  subject,  or  of  general  merit  ? 
Wliy  not  delay  for  a  season  the  bestowal  of  the  laurel,  and  give 
thus’  a  national  importance  to  its  decision?  Only  we  should 
insist  on  some  other  committee  for  settling  the  point  than  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  who,  since  Macaulay  resigned,  possess  not 
one  man  who  can  distinguish  bet>veen  bathos  and  beauty — we 
had  almost  said,  between  poetry  and  prose — who,  but  for  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  Tory,  might  by  this  time  have  interwoven  the 
laurel  with  the  wig  of  Patrick  Robertson — and  who,  perhaps 
ere  this  paper  has  seen  the  light,  have  insulted  the  literature  of 
the  country  by  bestowing  it  upon  Monckton  Milnes,  or  on  some 
similar  *  sublime  of  mediocrity,’  wdio  happens  to  have  Longman 
or  Moxon  for  his  accoucheur,  and  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  for 
his  godfather. 


Art.  VI. — Lectures  on  Christian  Theology.  By  the  late  Rev.  George 
Payne,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Western  College, 
n  iM  a  Memoir^  by  llcv.  John  Pyer ;  and  Reminiscences,  by  Rev. 
Ralph  W  ardlaw,  D.D.  Edited  by  Evan  Davies.  Two  Vols. 
8vo.  liOndon  ;  John  Snow. 

Mr.  Davies  says,  in  his  short  and  modest  Preface  to  these 
goodly  volumes,  that  ‘  the  work  of  editing  them  could  not  but 
prove  a  labour  of  love  to  a  former  attached  pupil.  How  many 
grateful  recollections  it  has  called  to  mind !  How’^  greatly  it  has 
deepi'ncd  the  sense  of  obligations  previously  felt !  And  in  the 
performance  ol  such  a  duty,  love  could  not  fail  of  assuming  the 
form  of  reverence  !  The  occupation  related  to  the  dead !  On 
tlie  spot  stood  his  monument,  erected  by  his  own  hands, — it 
could  ha>e  been  reared  by  no  other ;  and  the  editor  esteemed  it 
honour  to  be  employed  in  removing  some  of  the 
sc .aiiolding  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  touch  till  the  revered 
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builder  had  retired  to  rest  !  The  employment  has  been  solemn, 
but  instructive  !  Here  words  should  be  few  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
will  only  suggest  to  the  reader,  that  when  he  comes  hither — to 
the  literary  monument  of  his  venerated  tutor — thought  and  re¬ 
flection  arc  needful  and  appro j)riate  !  ’ 

AVe  accept  the  suggestion,  simply  premising  that  the  terms 
‘  literary  monument  ’  do  not  sufHciently  characterise  the  w’ork  to 
which  they  refer.  Yet  we  thank  Air.  Davies  for  the  expression, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  long  felt  that  the  craving  for  literary  fame, 
which  seeks  to  realize  the  object  of  its  ambition  by  a  systematic 
avoidance  of  reference  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  pursues  exactly 
that  course  which  ensures  its  speedy  mortality.  Rounded  periods, 
elegant  conceptions,  beautiful  ideas,  flights  of  ‘  winged  fancy,’ 
are  all  very  well  in  their  own  province — and  it  is  not  our  habit 
to  chain  the  children  of  genius — but  it  has  often  been  noted, 
and  prolonged  experience  confirms  the  observation,  that  those 
authors  have  the  surest  prospect  of  an  ahidimj  name  who  sub¬ 
ordinate  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  the  truth  of  God,  and 
the  immortal  interests  of  man.  Alilton  and  Cowper  will  liv(^ 
when  Byron  and  Shelley  are  forgotten.  I'hosc  will  be  house¬ 
hold  words,  when  these,  with  all  their  acknowledged  genius,  will 
be  discovered  only  by  the  literary  antiquaiy  in  the  national 
museum.  And  much  of  that  which  now  passes  for  brilliance 
will  be  eclipsed  by  the  steady  light  reflected  from  the  ‘  ever¬ 
lasting  ray.’  In  fact,  literature,  like  philosophy,  is  in  her  loftiest 
mood  and  noblest  position  when  she  is  doing  service  at  the  foot¬ 
stool  of  Christianity.  The  highest  form  of  truth  takes  to  its 
bosom  and  immortalizes  with  itself  those  who,  like  the  departed 
author  of  these  volumes,  devote  to  its  service  the  mental  powers 
with  which  they  have  been  entrusted.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  problem  and  the  philosophy  of  the  fact  under 
notice. 

We  have  said,  departed  author.  These  volumes  are  posthu¬ 
mous — as  such  they  are  suggestive.  Another  standard-bearer 
has  fallen ;  another  voice,  which  uttered  from  an  earnest  heart 
the  living  truths  of  Christianity,  is  still ;  another  wcll-inslructcd 
scribe  rests  from  his  labours  ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  mind  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  highest  kind  of  service  in  which  any  of  the  sons 
of  men  arc  permitted  to  engage,  are  generally  diffused  far  beyond 
the  ‘  local  habitation  ’  of  the  labourer  during  his  lifetime,  and  long 
survive  the  period  when  ‘  devout  men  carry  him  to  his  burial.’ 
Many  ministers,  now  labouring  in  their  respective  spheres, 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  I’ayne  seeds  of  truth  far  more 
valuable  than  the  sands  of  the  vSacramento — seeds  of  truth,  which 
they  in  their  turn  have  scatte  red  only  to  be  reproduced  in  a  still 
more  glorious  form  in  regions  of  purity  and  light.  And  the 
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volumes  which  we  now  introduce  to  our  readers  are  a  treasury 
of  thought,  theological,  metaphysical,  and  polemic,  which  many 
a  clilipent  student  will  open  in  years  to  conic,  and  find  hinisell 
refreshed,  enlightened,  and  invigorated. 

Wo  shall  return  to  the  preliminary  matter,  purposing,  mean¬ 
time,  to  put  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  possess  these 
volumes  into  direct  contact  with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  rayne  on 
some  of  the  subjects  which  arc  at  present  agitating  the  public 
mind,  ^^'c  do  not  recollect  any  reply  to  Hume’s  famous 
argument  against  miracles  more  convincing,  and  at  the  same 
Umc poptilar,  than  the  following: — 


‘  Rut  though  wc  should  discard  the  atheistical  opinion  that  miracles 
are  be  yond  the  power  of  God,  or  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  too  sacred 
to  be  8us])ended  even  by  their  Author,  so  that  every  miraculous  report 
ought  at  once  to  be  rejected,  it  is  still  objected  that  no  accumulation  of 
trstimomj  will  justify  us  in  admitting  such  a  report.  This  is  the  ccle- 
hrated  objection  of  Hume.  “  Experience,”  says  he,  “  is  our  only  guide 
in  judging  of  matters  of  fact ;  a  miracle  is  a  violation  ot  the  laws  of 
nature;  a  firm  and  invariable  experience  has  established  these  laws; 
and  therefore,  experience  has  furnished  us  with  proof  against  a  miracle, 
stronger  than  any  which  can  be  brought  to  support  it  by  testimony.” 

1  agree  with  the  writer  quoted  a  short  time  ago  [Dr.  Channing],  that 
“  infidelity  has  seldom  forged  a  weaker  weapon  tnan  this  argument  of 
Hume ;”  and  that  it  would  not  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  from  the 
name  of  its  author.  Yet,  as  it  is  well  known,  and  may  do  mischief  to 
those  who  cannot  unravel  the  sophistries  of  this  writer,  I  will  make  a 
few  remarks  u|>on  it. 

‘  1.  We  might  except  against  the  statement,  that  wt  can  only  judge 
of  the  truth  of  a  matter  of  fact  by  experience.  On  this,  however,  I 
cannot  enlarge. 

‘  2.  We  might  ask  him,  what  he  means  by  experience  ?  If  by  this 
term  he  intends  to  designate  our  own  personal  or  individual  experience, 
tlien  must  wc,  in  addition  to  miracles,  reject  ten  thousand  facts  which 
no  one  in  his  senses  can  deny.  Wc  must  maintain  that  the  sun  is 
never  vertical  between  the  tropics;  and  that  there  arc  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  and  nights  in  the  year  at  the  poles — though  it  is 
demonstrable  that  there  can  be  but  one  of  each. 

If  by  experience  he  intended  to  denote  general  or  universal  cx])eri- 
enet'— the  experience  of  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries;  then  wc 
answer,  that  experience  in  this  sense  is  not  against  a  miracle — that  the 
aws  of  nature  arc  not  established  by  a  firm  and  invariable  experience ; 
fur,  in  the  experience  of  many  thousands  (and  Mr.  Hume  cannot  deny 
this  without  the  most  flagrant  assumption  of  the  very  point  in  dispute), 
the  laws  of  nature  have  been  actually  suspended ;  so  that  the  fact  of 
oeensumal  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature  is  as  really  established 
by  cxpenence,  as  the  fact  of  the  general  observation  of  those  laws. 

urt  ler,  we  would  ask  Mr.  llume  how’  he  has  gained  the  know- 
hdge  of  experience  in  this  extended  sense  of  the  term  :  How  hr  has 
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ascertamed  what  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  experience  of  all  men  in  all 
apes  and  countries?  He  can  only  reply,  Ily  testimony.  So  that 
testimony  must  be  believed,  before  he  can  obtain  the  verdict  of  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  gross  contradiction  in  which  he  involves 
lumself — experience  is  to  guide  us  whether  to  believe  the  testimony  or 
not ;  f‘.c.,  the  cause  must  first  produce  the  effect,  then  the  effect  is  to 
decide  whether  the  cause  shall  exist !  It  is  some  consolation  to 
recollect  that  this  is  the  reasoning,  not  of  a  Christian,  but  of  an  infidel. 

‘  Further;  to  say  nothing  more  at  present  of  the  hocus  pocus  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Hume  gains  his  knowledge  of  ex])erience,  we  might  ask 
liim  whether  he  can  possibly  persuade  himself  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  experience  of  all  men  in  the  world,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
in  reference  to  any  one  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  was  contrary  to  his 
experience,  we  admit,  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life  again — 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  the  men  w  ith  whom  he  had  conversed 
— contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  of  the  men  of  whom  he  had  ever 
heard.  But  had  Mr.  Hume  conversed  wdth  all  the  men  in  the  w'orld  ? 
Had  he  received  information  of  all  the  men  in  the  world?  Was  there 
not  a  single  being  with  whose  experience  Mr.  Hume  w’as  not  ac- 
(|uaintcd  ?  Now’  if  there  w  ere  one,  that  individual — for  aught  that 
Mr.  Hume  could  know  or  say  to  the  contrary — might  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  miracle  ;  the  experience  of  that  individual  might  establish 
the  possibility  of  a  miracle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  attribute  of  omni¬ 
science  is  requisite  to  the  knowledge  of  experience  in  that  sense  of  the 
term  w  hich  can  alone  support  Mr.  Hume's  argument ;  for  if  it  be  any 
thing  short  of  what  it  professes  to  be — firm  and  unalterable,  I’.c.  tho 
exj)erience  of  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  it  cannot  justify  any 
one,  even  on  Mr.  Hume's  principles,  in  rejecting  testimony  in  support  ^ 
of  a  fact,  w  hich  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  experience  of  multitudes,  ^ 
though  w’c,  in  our  ignorance,  know  it  not.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  371 — 373. 

Wc  commend  to  the  modern  scliool  of  anti-supernaturalists 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  argument  in  the  lecture  from 
which  W’C  have  (quoted.  The  disciples  of  that  school  will  find 
in  these  pages  abundant  evidence  that  they  have  much  to  learn 
before  the  world  gives  them  credit  for  a  monopoly  of  reason ; 
and  that  their  frequent  indictment,  both  by  assertion  and  impli¬ 
cation,  of  Christianity  as  a  system  which  throws  a  cloud  around 
the  human  understanding,  and  demands  the  surrender  of  ])hilo- 
sophical  inquiry,  as  the  condition  of  faith,  is  w’holly  unsupporUd. 
On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  George 
Payne  w\as  not  a  man  to  assume  a  premiss  w  ithout  investigation. 
He  takes  nothing  for  granted.  With  a  powxr  of  analysis  rarely 
surpassed,  he  subjected  every  proposition,  metaphysical  or 
theological,  to  the  severest  inspection.  By  a  process  of 
anatomy,  for  which  he  w^as  greatly  distinguished,  combined  with 
a  perseverance  which  no  difficulty  could  overcome,  he  reduced 
every  theory  that  lay  in  his  path  to  its  constituent  parts,  and 
rested  not  until  he  was  satisfied  either  of  its  truth  or  falsehood. 
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It  has,  milced,  been  alleged,  that  he  carried  this  mental  tendency^ 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  style  of  his  prelections  some-o 
what  cold  and  uninviting.  Ihis  mental  trait,  however,  warrants 
the  notion  that,  if  either  the  miracles  or  prophecies  of  the  Bible 
were  false,  l)r.  Payne  was  eminently  fitted  to  ^  detect  the 
imposture.  Surely  it  is  a  ([uestion  worthy  of  consideration  by  ' 
those  who  are  labouring  to  destroy  all  the  peculiarities  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  some  of  the  clearest  intellects 
and  most  profound  thinkers  that  Lngland  has  produced,  have 
devoted  their  best  years  to  ‘Christian  theology,’  and  yet,  with 
one  voice,  have  declared  the  Bible  to  be,  ‘  in  deed  and  in  truth,’ 
a  revelation  from  God  ?  Nor  is  the  unanimity  of  their  verdict 
affected  by  variety  of  opinion  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
j)olity.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  wdth  their  respective  sub¬ 
divisions,  have  been  represented  in  this  court  of  inquiry  by 
‘  representative  men,*  whose  names  are  venerated  in  every  region 
>vhere  a  diristian  literature  has  found  its  w^ay. 

But,  in  view  of  this  class  of  objectors,  we  go  a  step  further, 
and  submit  that  Christianity,  so  far  from  darkening  or  enfeebling 
the  intellectual  jiowers,  is  the  ‘  true  light  ’  w  hich  illumines  and 
invigorates  them.  Its  value  in  this  respect  may  be  briefly 
tested.  Whatever  tends  to  divorce  man  from  the  dominion  of 
his  mere  instincts,  to  make  him  recognise  the  superior  claims  of 
his  intellectual  nature,  and  to  induce  self-respect,  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  power  which  it  possesses  to  efibet  all  this.  The 
means  arc  valuable,  on  account  of,  and  because  in  harmony  w  ith, 
the  desired  end.  Now’,  if  Christianity  clearly  avows  it  as  its 
purpose  thus  to  elevate  man,  to  control  his  wayward  and 
degrading  passions,  and  to  forward  the  true  interests  of  indivi¬ 
duals  w’itnout  detriment  to  those  of  others,  w  hy  should  any  class, 
professing  anxiety  for  the  elevation  of  their  species,  turn  aw’ay 
with  gestures  of  impatience  when  the  aid  of  Christianity  is 
oliered  to  realize  the  end  which  they  desire  ?  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  Christianity  contains  principles  which  are  inimical  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  ol  man,  then,  of  course,  it  clashes 
w  ith  the  progress  ol  the  race ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  examined  the  matter,  that  it 
contains  the  purest  morals,  and  presents  the  most  sublime 
motives  for  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  that  it  encourages  the 
stu^dent  to  acquire  elevating  knowdedge,  and  in  no  instance  pio- 
ubits  investigation  into  any  subject  fitted  to  make  men  wdsc, 
t  veil  it  IS  entitled  to  the  sullragc  of  all  who  would  cither  rise 
Uiems^lves,  or  aid  others  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  morality  and 
v'ls  oni.  It  IS  entitled  to  be  ranked  first  among  educational 
ageiicKs.  It  IS  the  most  pow’erful  and  successful  teacher  which 
c  world  possesses.  It  has  penetrated  those  recesses  of  dark- 
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ness  which  no  other  educational  agency  could  reach,  and' has 
conreyed  information  to  which  no  other  system  even  pretends.  i 

Another  great  question  of  the  day  relates  to  the  union  of  the 
Church  wim  the  State ;  and  every  man  who  gives  the  least 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  society  at  this  moment,  must 
admit  that  this  is  no  longer  a  question  of  sect  or  party,  but  one  of 
absorbing  national  importance.  It  will  soon  be  translated  from 
the  ])latform  of  the  Anti-state-church  Association  to  the  minis¬ 
terial  benches,  and  will  find  an  echo  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

‘In  1834/  says  Mr.  Pyer,  ‘  Dr.  Payne  published  a  pamphlet  of 
forty-seven  octavo  pages,  entitled,  “  The  Separation  of  Clmrch  and 
Slate  calmly  considered,  in  reference  to  its  Probable  Influence  uj)on 
the  Cause  and  Progress  of  Evangelical  truth  in  tliis  Country.”  Two 
editions  of  this  work  appeared ;  the  first  under  the  signature  of  a 
“  Devonshire  Dissenter,”  and  the  other  with  his  own  name  attached. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  adverts  to  the  misrepresentations  which 
have  been  made  of  the  opinions  and  eflbrts  of  Dissenters  on  the  great 
question  at  issue,  and  states,  very  fairly,  what  it  is  they  intend,  when 
they  plead  for  the  Separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  Thus  he 
places  the  matter  ; — 

‘  “  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  the  sentiments  of  an  individual  or  a  sect 
arc  exhibited  w  ith  perfect  correctness  by  one  who  endeavours  to  over¬ 
throw  them.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  disposition  to  indulge  in 
misrepresentation,  the  medium  of  prejudice  through  w'hich  he  view’s 
them,  affecting  his  own  conception  of  their  nature  and  consequences, 
w  ill  certainly,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  lead  him  to  present  them  in 
a  false  light  to  others.  The  Dissenters  of  this  country  do  not  w  ish  to 
think  that  their  opinions  have  been  intentionally  misrepresented ;  yet 
the  nj)parent  reluctance  with  which  our  explanations  have  been  received, 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  give — at  least,  to  the  more  ])rominent 
advocates  of  the  endow’cd  Church — credit  for  the  possession  of  all  that 
candour  and  single-mindedness  w  ith  which  a  controversy  so  inqwrtant 
as  that  which  has  commenced  between  the  Church  and  Dissenters, 
should  be  carried  on. 

‘  ”  From  the  press,  and  from  the  senate  of  our  country,  the  charge 
against  us  has  issued,  and  is  now  resounding  through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  the  great  object  of  the  present  movement  is 
to  destroy  the  Established  Church.  Our  reply,  in  effect  at  least,  has  been, 
that  we  merely  wdsh  to  destroy  the  civil  Establishment  of  that  Church; 
two  things  which  could  not  have  been  identified,  had  there  been  a  little 
more  candour,  or  a  little  more  discernment,  on  the  part  of  our  opponents. 
The  least  reflection  upon  the  tw’o  preceding  forms  of  expression  cannot 
fail  to  bring  the  conviction  to  every  honest  mind,  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  thing  which  is  desired  to  be  destroyed,  is  the  Cliurch ;  t.e.,  the 
Episcopalian  section  of  the  Church ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  not 
the  Church,  but  its  alliance  with  the  Strite.  The  dissolution  of  the 
conjugal  union  between  two  individuals,  w’ho  ought  not  to  have  formed 
it.  is  not,  surely,  the  destruction  of  the  female,  but  the  destruction  of  a 
relation  merely  in  which  she  had  stood,  or  had  been  supposed  to  stand, 
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to  the  other  party.  The  Church,  as  it  is  called  by  courtesy,  i.e.,  the 
Episcopalian  denomination,  is  now  the  spouse  of  the  State  (we  think 
she  oupht  to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ  only)  j  our  anxiety  is  simply  to 
obtain  a  writ  of  divorce.  If  our  opponents  will  continue  to  rejiresent 
this  as  a  desire  to  put  the  wife  to  death,  the  public  must  judge  whether 
the  defect  is  in  our  statements,  or  in  their  perceptions.”  ’ — Memoir, 
pp.  69,  70. 

Mr.  r  yer  characterises  this  pamphlet  as  terse,  vigorous,  and 
convincing,  and  yet  without  a  particle  of  bigotry,  or  a  sentence 
that  can  justly  give  offence.  He  adds,  ‘  The  Anti-state-church 
Association  could  not  do  a  better  service  to  the  cause  it  advo¬ 
cates,  than  to  reprint  and  circulate  it  by  thousands.’ 

The  great  value  of  these  volumes,  however,  is  that  wdiich  is 
indicated  by  their  title — ‘  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology.’  Our 
readers  need  no  information  respecting  the  doctrinal  view's  of  the 
author  of  ‘  licctures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  Justification,  and  Regeneration.’  The  first  series,  extend¬ 
ing  to  thirteen  lectures,  is  devoted  to  the  ^  Divine  Existence  and 
I’erfections.’  The  second,  embracing  six  lectures,  treats  of  the 
‘  Divine  Unity,  and  the  Revealed  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.’  The 
third,  discussed  in  seven  lectures,  is  entitled,  ‘  The  AVorks  of 
(lod.’  The  fourth,  on  ‘  The  Redeemer  of  Man,’  extends  to  four¬ 
teen  lectures.  And  the  fifth,  on  ‘  Aliscellaneous’  subjects,  is 
comprehended  in  eight  lectures. 

e  are  neither  prepared,  nor  called  on,  to  endorse  every 
opinion  advanced  in  this  work,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  express 
in  stronger  language  than  w'e  have  used  our  estimate  of  its 
worth.  We  are  glad  to  discover  signs  of  an  increased  attention 
to  the  claims  of  systematic  theology.  Topical  discourses,  how¬ 
ever  valuable  in  themselves,  necessarily  present  the  truth  only 
in  fragments  ; — the  coherence,  the  unity  of  the  Divine  mani¬ 
festation,  cannot  be  thus  exhibited  to  the  hearer.  He  is  like  a 
man  ignorant  of  astronomy,  gazing  w'ith  wonder  upon  the 
sidereal  heavens ;  but  w  ho  knows  not  that  each  is  a  part  of  the 
stupendous  whole,  that  the  laws  of  harmony  and  subordination 
obtain  among  all  these  apparently  insulated  orbs,  and  unite  them 
in  one  great  fellow  ship — the  commonw'ealth  of  the  skies,  and  a 
|>ortion  of  the  measureless  universe  of  Clod.  But,  whatever  may 
be  said  respecting  the  multitude  of  hearers,  a  well-furnished 
instructor  of  others  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  must  study 
s\stem,  if  he  would  avoid  the  error  of  magnifying  one  or  more 
doctrines  of  scripture  at  the  expense  of  others.  As  all  scripture 
is  gi\cn  by  inspiration  of  (lod,  so  all  scripture  should  be  searched, 
that  the  bearing  and  influence  of  one  portion  on  another  may  be 
•apprehended,  and  when  apprehended,  exhibited  to  the  audience 
lor  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  righteousness  : _ 
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‘  Generally  speaking/  says  Dr.  Payne,  in  the  Introductory  Lecture, 

*  the  facility  we  possess  in  communicating  wliat  we  know  to  others,  will 
he  in  pro])ortion  to  our  own  knowledge.  What  we  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand,  we  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  clearly  and  fully  to  others,  and  to 
convey  to  them  a  thorough  understanding  of  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  imperfect  conception  of  any  subject  can  only  originate  a 
lame,  and  obscure,  and  feeble  exhibition  of  it.  Give  but  to  the  teacher 
of  theology  a  perfect  comprehension  of  what  he  is  about,  and  I  will 
answer  for  his  making  his  way  to  the  understanding,  if  not  the 
consciences,  of  his  hearers.  Now,  to  study  theology  systematically, 
must,  on  these  principles,  aid  in  the  communication  of  truth.  A  careful 
comparison  of  apparently  conflicting  passages,  or  conflicting  doctrines, 
cannot  fail  to  give  us  a  more  definite,  and  clear,  and  accurate  con- 
cepton  of  their  meaning.  It  is  astonishing  how'  very  loose  and  vague 
arc  the  notions  entertained  by  many  men — and  many  preachers,  too — 
with  reference  to  some  very  important  points  of  Divine  truth ;  and 
not  more  astonishing,  I  may  add,  than  disgraceful.  Ignorance  of  the 
important  principles  of  his  profession,  is  always  considered  disgraceful 
to  the  lawyer  or  ])hysician.  Mow  much  more  dishonourable  to  the 
theologian  !  And  this  prevalence  of  those  loose  and  vague  notions,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  I  am  disposed  to  trace,  in  a  considerable 
degree  at  least,  to  a  want  of  attention  to  theology  as  a  system.  “A  good 
divine,”  says  one,  “  is  far  superior  to  a  mere  composer  of  sermons.  He 
will  have  a  greater  fulness  of  thought,  and  a  more  commanding  view  of 
his  subjects.”  I  am  convinced,  also,  that  the  systematic  study  of  theology 
will  tend  to  give  a  vigour  and  firmness  to  your  statements  of  truth,  as 
much  removed  from  offensive  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand,  as  from 
weakness  and  hesitation  on  the  other.  Without  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  we  speak,  in  all  its  bearings 
and  connexions,  we  arc  apt  to  get  into  a  most  offensive  and  ignorant 
dogmatism — floundering  on  from  one  contradiction  to  another,  ])ulling 
down  this  half  hour  that  which  we  built  up  the  preceding  one  ;  or  we 
should  be,  perhaps,  afraid,  on  the  other  hand,  of  opening  our  mouth, 
lest  the  second  breath  should  gainsay  the  first,  and  convince  our 
hearers  that  their  teacher  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  a  minister  should  be  fully  sensible  of  what  he 
is  about,  that  he  should  feel  his  ground,  that  he  should  be  aw^are  of 
the  dangers  on  cither  hand  of  him.  This  will  give  him,  though  a 
l)rudent,  a  firm  step.  He  will  not  be  obliged  to  be  impudent  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  empty ;  nor  hesitating,  to  show’  that  he  is  not 
heedless  and  rash.”  ’ 


Wc  conclude  by  a  word  or  two  about  the  preliminary  matter 
of  these  volumes.  The  editor  has  discharged  his  duty,  as  he 
tells  us,  ‘  as  a  labour  of  love.’  The  arrangement  indicates  care 
and  judgment.  The  ‘  Memoir  *  by  the  Rev.  John  Pyer,  is  one 
of  the  most  prudent  pieces  of  biography  w’c  have  seen  for  some 
time.  It  is  a  calm  and  truthful  description  of  the  history,  life, 
and  writings  of  a  deceased  friend.  You  see  the  man  before  you, 
just  as  he  was, — the  good  servant  of  Jesus  Clirist,  the  acute 
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metaphysician,  the  able  divine,  the  diligent  tutor,  the  faitWul 
friend,  the  loving  husband  and  father,  the  humble  Christian, 
and  the  modest  man  ;  you  see,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 

memoir,  *  The  good  Dr .  Payne  ! 

The  address  at  the  interment,  by  Dr.  Burder,  opens  with  a 
sentence  which  is  itself  a  memoir  of  the  noblest  kind :  ‘  Never 
did  I  follow  a  friend  to  the  grave  with  a  deeper  persuasion 
that  his  spirit  was  with  Christ,  than  I  feel  at  this  solemn  moment 
regarding  my  beloved  and  lamented  brother  ! 

The  paper  entitled  ‘  Reminiscences,’  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  is  brief, 
but,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  is  needless  to  add,  valuable. 
It  contains  some  interesting  correspondence,  on  one  or  two  of 
the  most  difficult  points  in  theology,  w’hich  passed  between  the 
two  friends  many  years  ago,  and  which  suggests  to  us  tliat  the 
discipline  of  the  mind  in  early  life,  by  habits  of  severe  and  con¬ 
tinued  tliought,  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  future  eminence, 
whether  in  the  field  of  general  literature,  or  in  that  most  glorious 
of  all  fields — ‘  Christian  Theology.’ 


Art.  Vn. — Sinai  and  Golgotha ;  a  Journei/  in  the  East.  By  Frederick 
Adolph  Strauss.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.,  &,e.  IGmo,  pp.  390.  London: 
James  Blackwood.  1849. 

Wk  hail  with  sincere  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  volume, 
from  the  |>€n  of  the  amiable  and  pious  licentiate  of  theology  at  the 
I  niyersity  of  Berlin.  This  Dr.  Strauss  is  the  very  antipode  of 
David  Strauss,  the  author  of  ‘  Lcben  Jesu,’  with  whom  he  has 
nothing  in  common  except  his  name.  The  author,  Strauss,  was 
fitted  for  his  task  by  unassuming  and  heartfelt  devotion,  deep 
theological  and  scriptural  knowdedge,  childlike  simplicity,  and, 
abi>ve  all,  by  that  faith  in  Christ  which  is  the  result  of  deep 
conviction. 

Sinai  and  Golgotha,*  as  one  might  almost  infer  from  the 
title,  apjx^als  rather  to  the  heart  than  to  the  intellect.  It  is 
written  for  our  instruction  and  improvement,  and  describes  the 
localines  where  the  most  stupendous  events  have  taken  place 
which  could  possibly  engage  man’s  reverential  attention,  and 
are  recordwl  in  the  Scriptures  by  eye-witnesses. 

he  motives  of  his  journey,  and  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
his  description,  are  thus  unfolded  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  his  Preface 
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‘  My  joiimcy  in  the  East  has  served  as  an  additional  corroboration  to 
luy  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Word.  Could  I  visit  the  spots  W'hicb, 
from  the  theatre  of  the  sacred  history,  corresponded  in  the  minutest 
j)articulars  to  the  statements  of  Scripture— could  I  observe  the  manners 
of  the  people,  which  have  there  undergone  but  little  alteration  during 
the  course  of  centuries — could  I  witness  in  the  condition  of  those 
countries,  and  in  the  history  of  those  nations,  the  wonderful  fulfilment 
of  prophetic  declaration — I  slioidd,  I  believed,  apprehend  more  forcibly 
than  ever  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God. 

‘  Tlioughts  such  as  these  connected  with  the  East,  suggest  the 
inquiry.  What  is  the  present  state  of  religion  there ;  W’hat  arc  the 
operations  of  our  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  what  is  now  proclaimed 
of  that  Word  of  God  once  revealed  in  that  land,  but  now'  fading  in 
obscurity?  The  information  on  both  these  points,  acquired  by  this 
journey,  will  be  presented  in  the  following  pages.  May  the  Lord 
bless  them  to  the  strengthening  of  faith,  and  the  promotion  of  active 
love . 

‘  The  emotions  I  experienced  in  these  most  consecrated  spots  arc 
connected  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  and  arc  the  most  precious 
results  of  the  journey.  Such  feelings  cannot  be  communicated,  but 
every  one  will  enter  into  them — for  Sinai  and  Golgotha  are  the 
mountains  from  whence  our  help  hath  come.’ 

Divided  into  six  parts,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  names : 
Greece — Egypt — Sinai — Jerusalem — The  Promised  Land — The 
Ri'turn  Home — the  whole  embraces  forty-three  subjects,  each  of 
which  forms  a  separate  chapter. 

The  first  thing  which  arrests  attention  in  the  perusal  of  this 
work,  is  the  ease  and  manly  freedom  with  w  hich  each  statement 
is  made,  and  the  objects  and  circumstances  arc  treated  of. 
Every  sentence  bears  proof  to  the  author’s  thorough  acquaintance 
w  ith  the  savoir  faire.  We  don’t  find  a  single  idea  too  many, 
nor  a  word  with  which  w'c  could  dispense.  The  whole  is  a  well- 
conceived  and  highly-finished  picture  of  Eastern  life,  given  in 
lively  but  truthful  colours.  What  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
book,  are  the  frequent  bursts  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the  author 
breaks  forth ;  and  which  is  in  itself  so  natural,  that  the  reader 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  him.  We  honestly  confess,  that, 
having  ourselves  seen,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  some 
of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  God’s  creation,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  ecstasy  and  delight  with  which  our  author  dwells 
on  the  sacred  spots  he  has  visited  in  the  course  of  his  very 
interesting  journey. 

I'o  give  a  connected  account  of  what  Dr.  Strauss  saw  and 
experienced  in  the  East,  is  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
article.  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  present  some  detached 
and  unconnected  extracts,  in  illustration  of  what  we  have  said. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  little  known  in  this 
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country,  is  the  Greek  Church,  which,  until  very  lately,  has  scarcely 
80  much  as  excited  the  attention  of  our  best  and  most  studious 
men.  The  lion.  Mr.  Curson  has  recently  brought  it  before  the 
learned  world ;  but  even  he  has  treated  the  matter  in  a  rather 
one-sided,  we  might  almost  say  superficial,  manner.  Yet  what 
is  the  account  the  learned  Doctor  gives  of  this  branch  of  the 
Church  ? — 

‘  Let  us  now  turn,’  he  says,  ‘  from  the  impressions  produced  upon 
our  minds  by  the  city  of  Athens,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Greek 
Church :  and,  first,  we  must  glance  backward  to  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Greek  language  was  that  most  in  use  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  For  this  reason,  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
were  written  in  it.  But  when  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land 
were  passed,  and  the  apostolic  churches  became  more  extended,  each 
congregation  worshipped  in  its  mother  tongue,  and  thus  introduced 
the  use  of  many  languages  into  the  one  Cliristian  Church.  In  the 
West,  the  Latin  tongue  was  used ;  and  the  distinction  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  consisted,  at  first,  only  in  this 
difference  of  language,  but  it  soon  extended  to  other  points — so 
that  both  Churches  began  to  modify  their  doctrines  and  worship 
according  to  their  respective  peculiarities. 

‘  These  diversities  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  when,  by 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  were 
considerably  enlarged,  and  a  form  of  government  was  given  it  by  the 
Emperor,  who  instructed  the  E;istern  and  Western  Churches  to  hold  a 
common  assembly.  Here  the  more  sober  and  sensible  character  of 
the  West  often  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  lively,  impressible 
spirit  of  the  East ;  and,  in  the  discussion  respecting  Christian  doctrines, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Western  Church  (by  means  of  great  determina* 
tion)  often  obtained  the  victory  over  the  wavering  Greeks,  and 
preserved  a  greater  uniformity  than  the  latter,  among  wliom  many 
sects  arose,  following  this  or  that  strange  doctrine — as  the  Coptic, 
Armenian,  or  Nestorian. 

‘  The  difference  between  the  Churches  became  at  length  so  great, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  union  almost  ceased  to  exist ; 
and,  in  the  twellth  century,  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  excommunicated  each  other  at  the  same  time.  Since 
that  period,  the  Churches  have  maintained  a  bitter  hatred  towards  one 
another,  each  asserting  itself  to  hold  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith.  It 
appears  that  the  (ireek  Church  numbers  about  seventy  millions,  and 
the  Roman,  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  of  adherents.  The  Pope 
has,  nevertheless,  suceeeded  in  subjeeting  to  his  authority  several 
Greek  churches;  these  are  now  called  Greek-Catholic,  while  the 
others  style  themselves  Greek-Orthodox. 

ith  respect  to  the  teaching  of  this  Church,  its  compendium  of 
m>ctnnc  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  by  John 
Damascenus,  a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  and 
IS  entitled,  “  Explanation  of  the  Orthodox  Faith.”  To  this  the  Greek 
t  hurch  has  adhered ;  and,  while  in  the  West,  under  the  blessing  of  God’s 
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Spirit,  ^reat  light  has  been  obtained  on  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (although  many  deviations  from  the  right  way  have  also 
been  permitted  to  creep  in),  the  Greek  Church  retains  its  original 
constitution.  Its  princijdes  approximate  nearer  to  the  Protestant  faith 
than  do  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  has  been  less  decided 
in  its  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  If  it  accepts 
the  seven  sacraments,  it  rejects  the  theory  of  purgatory.  The  Holy 
Sacrament  is  administered  in  both  kinds ;  and  a  spoon  of  wine  is 
presenteil  to  the  communicant,  containing  a  piece  of  broken  bread. 
One  singular  custom  prevalent  among  them  is,  that  little  children  are 
admittcil  after  baptism  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  manifestly  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  apostle,  who  enjoins  self-examination 
previous  to  the  Communion.  The  marriage  of  the  low'er  grade  of 
priests  is  permitted ;  the  higher  ranks  of  ecclesiastics  alone  being  pro¬ 
hibited  from  entering  into  the  conjugal  state.  Rut,  much  as  the 
Greek  Church  resembles  the  Protestant  in  some  particulars,  the  Word 
of  the  liOrd  docs  not  possess  that  authority  which  belongs  to  it,  and 
an  individual  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  is  almost  unknown. 

‘  'fhe  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  Church  were  owing  j)artly 
to  the  general  decline  of  the  Eastern  power ;  but  principally  to  the 
severe  and  widely  extended  sway  of  the  Mahomedans,  by  whom  the 
Greek  Christians  were  continually  confined  within  narrower  bounds. 
A  want  of  spiritual  cultivation,  almost  beyond  conception,  was  the 
result ;  preaching  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse,  until  it  w  as  at  length 
completely  abandoned  ;  and  the  beautiful  liturgy,  which  the  early 
('hurch  had  left  to  succeeding  generations  as  an  inimitable  inheritance, 
became  incomprebchsible  to  the  people,  whose  language  had  under¬ 
gone  considerable  alteration. 

‘  The  poor  people  sank  into  gross  superstition  ;  and  adopted  a 
worship  of  the  saints  and  their  images,  more  degrading  than  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  Romish  Church  itself. 

‘  Such  is  the  position  of  the  Greek  Church.  Nothing  but  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  land  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  accompanied  by  a  great  political 
agitation,  has  been  sufficient  to  arouse  it  from  its  sleep  of  centuries, 
'riiis  has  been  facilitated  by  its  withdrawal  from  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  its  placing  itself,  after  the  model  of 
the  Russian-Greek  Church,  in  the  hands  of  a  holy  synod ;  which 
assembles  at  stated  periods  for  the  arrangement  of  affairs,  and  is 
represented  by  a  settled  committee.  Reformatory  regulations  will 
doubtless  follow'  this  independency. 

‘  A  theological  faculty  has  lately  been  instituted  by  the  Royal  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  three  professors  have  been  nominated — I’harmakides, 
Misaili,  and  Kotogonis.  We  found  in  these  men,  a  right  cheering 
acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  modern  theological  literature,  and  a 
lively  interest  in  science,  united  with  a  determined  adherence  to  the 
old  doctrines  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 

‘  If  we  look  back  upon  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Greece,  we 
must  be  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  Lord’s  kingdom  is  advancing  in  it ; 
and  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  other  Greek  Churches  which  have 
obstructed  the  advancement  of  the  sister  Church,  afford  little  hope  of 
improvement  amongst  themselves.’ — Pp.  14 — 22. 
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The  voyage  up  the  Nile,  which  we  subjoin,  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  graphic  and  interesting  chapters  in  which  the  admirable 
book  before  us  abounds.  It  acquaints  us  with  some  of  the  habits 
of  the  modem  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
the  most  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  in 
no  small  degree  calculated  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  statements  made  in  these  portions  of  holy  writ. 

Alkr  having  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  Coptic  Church  as 
it  exists  in  Egypt,  the  learned  traveller  says : — 

‘  We  became  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  Coptic  Church  on  oui 
voyage  up  the  Nile,  which  we  soon  commenced,  as,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  water  and  the  extent  of  the  inundations,  we  were 
advised  to  delay  our  visit  to  the  great  Pyramids.  For  the  first  time  we 
now'  began  to  feel  ourselves  removed  from  European  civilization.  .  .  . 

‘  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  December,  we  entered  our  boat. 
Ik'sides  a  covered  saloon,  it  contained  two  cabins ;  one  appropriated  to 
our  baggage,  while  in  the  other,  two  broad  divans  served  as  beds  by 
night,  and  as  sofas  by  day.  Two  high  sails  were  fastened  to  tlie  long 
mast,  and  from  one  of  tlicm  waved  our  own  black  and  white  Prussian 
flag.  The  w  ind  w  as  still,  and  some  of  the  men  began  to  pull  the  boat;  we 
often  proceeded  through  the  sand ;  or,  being  carried  over  by  the  force  of 
the  current  to  the  opposite  side,  were  sometimes  driven  back  in  a  few 
minutes  to  a  distance  which  it  was  not  easy  to  recover.  At  the  helm 
we  often  heard  the  lively  song  of  the  sailors,  who  were  of  various 
shades  of  colour,  from  the  clearest  brown  to  the  darkest  black.  The 
others  answered  the  song  in  a  merry  choir.  The  subject  of  it  was 
generally  a  religious  one,  for  prayer  and  expressions  of  devotion  make 
up  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  an  Arab.  A  breeze  soon  sprung  up,  and 
our  large  sails  carried  the  boat  sw  iftly  through  the  rapid  stream. 

‘  We  had  provided  ourselves  with  books,  to  prepare  us  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  Nile,  but  the  multitude  of  new  sights  and  new  im¬ 
pressions  prevented  us  from  reading.  Boats,  announced  by  the  loud 
call  of  the  sailors,  were  flying  by  us  every  moment ;  a  glance  w  as  cast 
at  the  flag,  to  see  whether  people  of  the  country  or  acquaintances  ap¬ 
proached.  The  Rais,  and  the  dragoman,  greeted  their  comrades,  and 
each  communicated,  in  a  tew'  w’ords,  the  length  and  object  of  the 
voyage,  and  in  a  short  time  all  sounds  became  incomprehensible :  or 
they  succeeded,  by  means  of  fast  sailing,  to  overtake  a  boat,  with 
which  a  race  was  commenced,  lasting  for  some  hours,  or  even  the 
whole  day. 

‘  lx>oking  towards  the  shore,  a  caravan  is  seen  slowdy  advancing;  a 
dromedary  hastens  by ;  it  is  the  post  of  the  pasha,  which  regularly 
travels  to  Upper  Egypt.  Large  droves  of  cattle  are  being  driven 
towards  Cairo,  though  scarcely  the  half  arrive  there.  Palm  groves  in 
the  distance  indicate  a  village  or  a  town,  built  under  their  shade.  The 
women  fill  tlieir  large  stone  pitchers  with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and, 
hghUy  placing  tliem  on  their  heads,  bear  them  gracefully  to  their 
homes,  carefully  concealing  their  faces  from  the  passer-by.  Again, 
t  le  eye  is  .ittrarted  by  an  Egyptian,  who.  by  means  of  water-wheels. 
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in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  “  waters  the  land  witli  his  foot,*'*  or  ^bads 
on  the  oxen  and  asses  who  draw  the  wheels.  If  the  zeal  of  the  steers¬ 
men  or  sailors  flag,  they  must  be  urged  forward  by  a  small  present  of 
tobaceo,  or  the  promise  of  a  fee,  or  backshish.  Suddenly  the  boat  stops, 
for  the  constant  variations  of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  of  floating 
sand,  often  cause  the  best  navigator  to  be  at  fault.  The  men  spring 
into  the  water,  and  soon  succeed  in  making  the  vessel  free  again. 
When  Simday  came,  we  held  a  service,  singing  the  same  choruses,  and 
joining  our  prayers  to  those  of  the  churches  in  the  fatherland.  The 
evening,  with  its  glorioiis  sunset,  brought  us  some  delightful  hours. 
Sliort  wt)uld  be  such  a  life  in  communion  with  a  friend  of  the  heart ; 
and  this  quiet  intercourse  had  an  additional  charm  for  me,  after  the 
scenes  of  unusual  activity  in  which  1  had  been  engaged  during  the 
past  year. 

‘On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  the  merry  songs  of  the  festival-eve 
announced  tlic  great  llairam.  Our  sailors  would  not  rest  the  next 
morning,  until,  according  to  the  cuistom  of  the  country,  we  had  bought 
a  lamb,  which  was  made  ready  for  the  evening.  At  noon  we  arrived  at 
iManfaluf,  and  the  loud  sound  of  drum  and  fife  proclaimed  from  far  the 
festival. day.  Going  on  shore,  we  found  the  ]>eople  hurrying  through 
the  streets  to  the  bazaar,  where  every  one  was  buying  something  in 
honour  of  the  feast.  Into  whatever  house  we  looked,  the  inhabiUints 
seemed  busy  in  the  preparation  of  the  lamb.  A  woman  came  o\it  from 
one  habitation  with  a  basin  containing  the  blood  of  the  slain  lamb, 
which  she  first  sprinkled  with  her  hand  on  the  door-posts,  and  then 
poured  the  remainder  on  the  door  ;  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  sprin¬ 
kling  of  the  blood  of  the  Passover  lamb  on  Israel’s  departure  from  Kgypt. 
Hut  no  farther  connexion  could  we  trace  between  them.’ — P.  61). 

'I  hose  of  our  readers  who  may  be  anxious  to  know  something 
resp(?cting  the  present  state  of  the  two  mountains  ‘  from  whenct' 
our  help  hath  come’ — Sinai  and  Golgotha,  and  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre — w'ill  find  their  wishes  gratified  in  the  few  extracts  we  hcia* 
give,  and  'which  ani  worded  in  a  very  felicitous  and  scientific 
manner,  by  one  of  the  ablest  minds  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  acquainted  wdth.  In  allusion  to  Sinai,  Dr.  Strauss  says  : — 

‘  The  mountain  ruggedly  descends  two  thousand  feet ;  prcRcnting, 
first,  a  scries  of  low  hills,  and  then  a  broad  plain,  which  is  of  an  amphi- 
theatrical  form,  and  served  as  a  place  of  encampment  for  the  children 
of  Israel.  They  gazed  upon  the  mountain  towering  above  them,  like 
a  gigantic  altar.  Yes — it  stands  there  like  an  altar  in  the  holiest  of  all ; 
the  rocky  summits  encompassing  it  like  the  choir  of  a  majestic  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  the  blue  heaven  forming  its  vaulted  roof.  A  sanctuary  of 
(h)d !  All  traces  of  a  human  hand  arc  far  removed.  No  bird  sails 
through  the  air — no  blade  of  grass  is  on  the  rocks  !  The  sky,  the 
rocks,  and  the  sea,  stand  the  only  witnesses  to  the  creating  |mw'er  of 
that  Almighty  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  .  .  . 

‘  With  such  feelings,  we  read  upon  the  summit  of  Sinai  the 'fen  Coni- 

•  Deut.  ii.  10. 
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mandmcnts  in  the  oriRinal  tongue— the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
womlcrfully  corresponding?  to  their  strength  and  simple  subhmil) .  1  he 
words  penetrated  our  hearts  ;  and  we  seemed  to  hear  the  thunder  ol  the 
Almighty,  and  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  trumpet  excecnling  loud.  It 
was  Saturday  evening— *Sabbath-day.  Perfect  rest  reigned  o^er  the 
fare  of  nature,  and  no  trace  of  animation  w’as  visible.  e  felt  iiiesis- 
tibly  raised  to  a  state  of  holy  Sabbath  repose.  AV  e  stood  upon  the  spot 
which  the  three  great  religions  of  the  earth,  which  contess  one  true 
God,  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  human  race,  have  looked  with  vene¬ 
ration.  Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  Christians,  here  worship  the  Omni¬ 
potent,  their  God.’ — Pp.  121 — 124. 


It  is  impossible  to  road  these  remarks  without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  they  embody,  with  the  vastness  ol  the 
subject  they  embrace,  and  the  fervent  spirit  of  a  God-inspired 
fiiitn  w  Inch  pervades  tlie  wiiole.  Truly  blessed  are  they  w  ho  can 
think,  and  feel,  and  speak  as  docs  the  pious  licentiate  of  theology! 
Theirs  is  that  happiness  and  peace  which  passeth  all  understand¬ 
ing,  and  is  the  portion  only  of  the  children  of  God. 

Among  the  learned,  but  chiefly  among  those  who  have  visited 
the  Holy  liund,  many  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  identity 
of  those  localities  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  New' Testament, 
and  which  are  so  intimately  connected  wdth  tradition.  As  there 
arc  but  few  authorities  to  assist  the  inquirer  in  unravelling  this 
entangled  subject,  doubt  has,  of  course,  arisen,  and  the  opinions 
hazarded  have  been  various.  Kespecting  the  Sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  Dr.  Strauss  remarks : — 

‘  Many  disputes  have  lately  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  really  the  grave  of  Clirist,  and  whether  the  spot  showm  as  the  place  of 
the  crucifixion  is  really  Golgotha.  Some  have  denied  as  strenuously  as 
others  have  affirmed  it.  Put  if  the  precise  historical  authentication  of 
the  spot  has  not  been  proved,  much  less  has  convincing  evidence 
against  their  genuineness  been  produced ;  and  as  a  probability  of  their 
authenticity  remains  after  the  closest  scientific  investigation,  w’C  readily 
follow  the  almost  uninterruptedly  transmitted  tradition  since  the  death 
^  ^^d  recognise  in  these  holy  spots  Golgotha  and  the 

k  aMour  8  grave.  The  tact  of  their  now’  lying  within  the  tow’n  does  not 
present  thc^  shadow  of  an  objection,  since  Herod  Agrippa,  ten  years 
after  (  hrist  s  death,  first  enclosed  Golgotha  within  the  city,  it  having 
been  previously  situated  without  the  first  and  second  walls  ;  and  that 
hotli  the  spots  have  been  included  in  one  church  since  the  time  of  the 
rusac  es,  is  not  surprising,  since,  according  to  the  Scriptures,*  the 
1  V  *  Arimathea  was  “  in  the  place  where  he  was  cruci¬ 

al  '  1  esides  which,  the  towns  of  the  ancients  were  not  so  widely 
ex  cm  e  as  our  modern  ideas  lead  us  to  imagine  :  and,  indeed,  decided 
cause  must  be  shown  to  the  Christian  Church,  ere  places  can  be  taken 

•Tohn  xix.  41,  42. 
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from  her — which,  by  the  hot  tears  of  innumerable  believers,  anti  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  mercies  there  enjoyed  by  many  sorrowing?  hearts,  are 
associated  with  all  that  is  most  holy  and  consecrated  on  earth. 

‘  'I'he  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  upon  a  rocky  eminence, 
ileclining  steeply  to  the  north  and  east.  It  properly  consists  of  three 
ditferent  chapels,  united  in  one  church.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  south 
is  that  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  to  the  west,  that  of  the  1  loly  Sepulchre ; 
and  to  the  east,  united  with  the  long  nave  of  the  Greek  Church,  is  the 
('^hapel  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross.  .  .  . 

‘We  will  not  reason  about  the  traditions  respecting  other  places 
tuitside  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  devoted  to  the  edification  of 
the  devout;  if  the  events  did  not  occur  on  the  very  spots,  they  must 
have  taken  place  a  few  paces  distant  :  and  tlie  pious  heart  will  wil¬ 
lingly  be  reminded  by  visible  objects  of  the  transactions  these  holy 
places  commemorate.  They  were  formerly  divided  between  eight  dif- 
fere  nt  nations,  but  since  the  last  contlagration,  belong  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  left  the  Latin,  Armenian,  Coptic,  ami 
Syrian  Christians,  only  a  few  spots  for  the  celebration  of  their  worship, 
'file  Latins  call  their  chapel  that  of  the  Appearance,  because  here  tlu' 
Lord  a]ipeared  to  Mary  his  mother,  after  the  resurrection.  The  Arme¬ 
nians  possess  the  chapel  of  Helena;  the  Copts  have  only  a  small  cha])el 
to  the  west  of  the  grave  ;  and  the  Syrian  Christians  another  under  the 
work  of  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda.  Several  of  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  the  four  nations  constantly  linger  about  the  church  for  tlu- 
regular  ])erformance  of  the  service ;  and  many  of  the  pilgrims  spend 
some  days  and  nights  there,  a  custom  that  does  not  contribute  much  to 
the  external  cleanliness  and  dignity  of  the  church.  It  is  generally 
shut,  and  the  provisions  arc  received  through  a  hole  ;  but  on  Sundays 
and  liolidays  it  is  open  at  the  hours  of  service'.  It  cannot,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  Turkish  guard  is  there  to  keep 
order  ;  for  otherwise  the  contentions  of  the  Christians  would  be  still 
tierccr  than  at  present.’ — l*p.  187 — 191. 

Another  brief  extract,  tind  wc  have  done. 

In  reading  the  account  given  of  the  Dedouins,  tlu  ir  manner  of 
life,  &c.,  which,  as  far  as  correctiu  ss  is  concerned,  is  honu'  out  by 
the  statements  of  other  recent  travelh'rs,  tin*  learned  'rischendoi  li 
among  the  rest,  wc  were  particularly  struck  with  some  remarks 
on  the  present  religious  state  of  that  singular  people,  wdiich  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  our  missionary  societies  : — 

‘  Their  religion,’  says  Dr.  Strauss,  ‘  is  very  simjjle  ;  they,  indeed,  call 
themselves  Mohammedans,  but  very  few  keep  the  fasts,  or  iiuike  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Mecca.  The  Koran  is  almost  unknown  ;  and  mosques 
they  have  none.  Their  religion  has  remained  the  same  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  Abraham  ;  it  is  faith  in  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth — w1k> 
is  enthroned  in  heaven,  and  from  whom  every  good  gift  comes.  'J'hey 
seek  to  obtain  his  favour  by  strict  rectitude,  until  ho  calls  them  from 
the  ranks  of  the  living.  As  their  tenets  arc  less  oj)])oseil  to  tin*  (Chris¬ 
tian  faith  than  those  of  manv  other  nations,  it  would  be  easier  for  inis- 
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sionarics  to  work  ainon^  them;  aiul  if  the  efforts  of  true  Christian  love 
were  successful  in  arousing  them  from  their  religious  iiulifterence, 
which,  unhappily,  has  hitherto  been  entirely  unattemptecl,  they  would 
become  living,  earnest  members  of  the  Church.  — -P.  135. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  ‘  Sinai  and  (Jolgotha’  is  a  work  of  no  common  order.  To 
convince  himself  of  this,  we  strongly  recommend  its  perusal ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  English  version  is  both  faithful  and  elegant, 
and  furnishes  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  skill  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  translator. 


Aut.  Vlll. — Catalogue  of  Works  of  Ancient  and  Medieeval  Art^ 
exhibited  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  London.  1850. 

The  temporary  collection  recently  open  under  the  above  title, at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  has  been  of  a  character  previously  unknown  to 
England  ;  and  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  exceeding  precious¬ 
ness,  unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  The  value  of  such  col¬ 
lections  has  been  practically  recognised  in  almost  every  leading 
Continental  city.  By  the  English  Government  alone — above 
idl  by  its  delegates,  whose  oflice  it  is  to  be  styled  ‘  Trustees  ’  of 
our  national  museums  and  galleries — has  this  value,  in  common 
with  so  much  else,  been  ignored.  One  exception  must  be  made, 
in  favour  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology — an  institution, 
into  the  management  of  which  more  vitality  and  common  s('nse 
have  been  infused,  than  into  that  of  any  of  its  fraternity.  Orna¬ 
mental  art  as  connected  with  manufacture,  and  thus  with 
science,  is  here  partially  illustrated.  Especially  we  would 
notice  a  series  of  English  pottery,  recently  purchased,  which 
will  be  accessible  when  the  museum  is  reopened  in  its  nevv  loca¬ 
tion  in  Piccadilly.  I  ntil  that  step  was  taken,  the  country  which 
has  so  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  this  branch  of  art- 
manufacture,  supplied  no  means  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  progress  of  such  manufacture.  The 
Museum  at  Sevres  was  the  nearest  point  at  vvhich  such  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  gained. 

^  comprehensive  practical  History  of  Art,  and  ol 
Civilization  as  represented  by  Art,  in  those  remains  which  aflbrd 
the  inost  direct  and  suggestive  of  all  ethnographical  evidence, 
nothing  has  been  systematically  attempted.  The  British  Museum, 
It  IS  well  known,  has  been  formed  without  plan,  and  managed 
wit  out  intelligence  too  common  a  case,  in  such  matters,  unfor- 
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timatoly,  witli  us  Eiujlisb.  The  valuablo  accumulations  it  contains 
have  been  mainly  tbe  result  of  accident — wbetber  cbance  pur- 
ebases,  or  miscellaneous  contributions  from  private  liberality. 
In  tbe  de])artment  of  art  tins  is  pre-eminently  illustrated.  Sucb 
material  in  tbis  direction  as  it  contains  is  at  once  special  and 
incomplete:  a  very  splendid  series  of  Etruscan  and  Greek 
pottery,  and  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  an  assemblage  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  ;  a  recent  accession  from  Nineveh  ;  while  tbe  remain¬ 
ing  links  in  tbe  great  series  of  universal  bistory  are  left  altogctber 
unre]ues('nted,  with  some  fi‘w  fragmentary  exceptions. 

'riie  value  of  sueb-a  collection  as  that  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts, 
tliougli  in  tlieir  case  necessarily  restricted  by  its  temporary  eba- 
racter,  and  by  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe  unj)aying  ])ublic,  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  twofold:  in  supplying  facilities,  first,  for  im- 
])ressing  true  principles  on  the  desigiu'r  ;  secondly,  for  enlarging 
the  knowlt‘dge  of  the  public.  High  credit  must  be  accorded  to 
that  more  intelligent  party  in  tbe  society,  wbo,  opposed,  we 
n'gret  to  state,  by  a  selbinterestcd  and  mecbanical  section  of  tbe 
members,  bav(',  among  other  good  works,  carried  out  tbe  above 
scheme  ;  with  the  co-operation  of  a  numerous  body  of  antiqua¬ 
rians  and  collectors.  When  we  consider  the  impromptu  nature 
of  the  collection,  the  success  of  their  efforts  was  remarkable ;  and 
also,  very  significant  evidence  of  tbe  vast  amount  of  artistic 
treasure  dispersed  through  private  cabinets  in  England. 

On  one  point,  we  have  a  serious  complaint  to  make :  the 
utter  absence  of  Method,  tbe  slovenly  neglect  of  rational 
se(|uence  in  the  arrangement.  As  a  result,  one  chief  benefit  of 
the  collection — its  historic  teaching — w:is,  for  tbe  general  public, 
lost.  'rh(‘  ‘  Catalogue''  is  systematic;  based  upon  tbe  principle 
of’  classification  according;  to  material.  And  the  succinct  sum- 
mari(‘s  ])refixed  to  each  classified  group  deserve  great  praise,  for 
their  intelligence  and  appropriateness;  contributing  to  render  tbe 
(^\italogue  what,  as  a  whole,  it  undeniably  is — a  valuable  permanent 
record.  Ilut  the  arrangement  of  tbe  colh'ction  itself  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  worthy  companion;  casting  great  discredit  on  wboni- 
socvt*r  were  concerned  in  it.  'I'be  guiding  motive  seemed  to 
have  been  simply  the  ])roduction  of  a  Show  ;  of  mere  prettiness  of 
effeet,  wortliy  tbe  ambition  of  tbe  Ilou'^cmaid  of  tbe  establisb- 
nient.  Hut  for  tbe  value  of  tbe  articles  disj)layed,  we  should 
hav('  Ix'lieved  that  functionary,  or,  perhaps,  an  assistant  from  a 
neighbouring  shop  in  the  Strand,  had  been  the  presiding  genius. 
In  all  future  attempts,  we  counsel  tbe  Society  to  call  in,  not  tbe 
taste  of  the  bous(‘maid  and  the  showman,  but  tbe  aid  of  common 
sense  and  of  a  cultivated  insight.  And  then,  instead  of  a  Raree- 
show,  we  shall  have  an  instructive,  f  inbodied  'r(*xt-book.  In  tbe* 
first  case,  we  have  goldsmith’s  work  of  all  ages  promiscuously 
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huddled  together  or  dispersed;  examples  of  three  or  four 
separate  epochs  of  pottery  mingled  indiscriminately  ;  and  to  one 
kind  (Henry  II.  of  France  ware),  a  place  apportioned  among 
ivories  and  wood*  carvings ;  of  these  latter,  again,  other  specimens 
scattered  elsewhere.  In  the  second,  we  should  have  one  con¬ 
sistent,  ordered  series,  grouped  strictly  according  to  material, 
and,  above  idl,  chronologically,  and  in  distinct  sections :  so  that, 
even  at  the  &st  glance,  a  meaning  should  be  obvious  to  the 
most  cursory  observer ;  and  by  others,  more  attentive,  a 
comprehensive  historic  summary  be  read.  Even  to  the  con¬ 
noisseur,  such  a  series  would  be  highly  interesting  ;  though 
he  could  dispense  with  it — possessing  within  his  own  mind  the 
key  to  such  a  disjointed  nightmare  of  an  arrangement  as  the 
Society’s.  But  by  half  the  visitors  of  the  late  collection,  we 
doubt  whether  any  but  the  vaguest  notions  were  brought  away : 
of  general  splendour  of  effect,  and  prcciousncss  of  art,  realized 
in  the  productions  of  many  ages.  The  patient  comparison  of 
catalogue  and  collection,  and  the  mental  effort  requisite  for  un¬ 
ravelling  the  net,  few  were  likely  to  give.  This  result  was  the 
more  lamentable,  as  the  sacrifice  of  method  >vas  needless.  In  any 
case,  splendour  of  effect  had  been  inevitable. 


U’e  have  one  other  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Society,  or  its 
managers  :  that  a  more  liberal  courtesy  be  showui  in  forwarding 
the  views  of  such,  as  like  ourselves,  may  be  desirous  of  frequent¬ 
ing  their  exhibitions  for  a  literary  puipose. 

Ihc  immediate  purpose  of  the  exhibition  was  to  aid,  indirectly, 
our  manufacturing  efforts  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  to 
supply  an  influence  for  good  upon  English  design.  The  col¬ 
lection  was  certainly  relevant  in  that  aspect ;  but  the  ensuing 
interval  is  too  brief,  and  our  present  system,  or  no-system,  of 
decorative  design,  too  firmly  established,  to  allow"  much  room  for 
hope  in  this  direction.  Invigorated  copyism  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have,  of  some  of  the  myriad  forms  of  beauty  thus  assembled.  How’ 
fir  this  is  in  itself  desirable,  is  more  than  questionable.  The  real 
)enefit  w  hich  could  not  but  accrue,  is  of  a  far  more  certain  and 
unmixed  character :  the  popularizing  works  of  highest  beauty, 
and  tlie  w  itnesses  of  healthful  systems  of  artistic  w"orking  ;  the 
im  irect  enforcement  of  true  principles,  and  the  direct  increase 
o!  the  general  knowledge  of  times  too  little  understood  at  the 
present  day  by  the  majority.  Through  such  means  as  these, 
quite  a  ni  w  light  may  reveal  itself  to  the  eyes  of  many.  New 
aspects  of  the  past,  and  new  relations  of  the  old  to  the  new,  will, 
one  \  oiu  ,  present  themselves  to  those  not  wholly  incapable  of 
lou^ .  1.  ut  the  exhibition  was  too  temporary  an  one  to  ac- 
t  omp  IS  i  much,  even  in  this  way  ;  to  complete  the  work  it 
^•ui.  u  puase  most  current  among  the  visitors  w’as  still, 
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how  curious!  rather  than,  how  true!  or,  than  better  still,  perhaps, 
no  phrase  at  all,  but  silent  digestion  of  the  lessons  with  which 
those  works  of  art  were  pregnant.  Irreverent  wonder,  or  vague 
adiiilration,  rather  than  intelligent  appreciation,  were  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feelings.  The  most  are  still  unprepared  for  the  study  of 
such  things  ;  for  apprehending  them  from  the  right  point  of 
view'. 

‘  Ancient  and  Mediaeval,’  the  exhibition  was  styled.  But  the 
latter  and  larger  section  w  as  mediaeval  in  a  very  loose  sense ;  as 
much  or  more  Cinquecento  and  Renaissance.  A  greater  pro- 
l)ortion  of  work  purely  mediteval,  as  also  of  media3val  English 
work,  was  much  to  have  been  desired.  Tdie  perfection  attained 
ill  all  strictly  decorative  design  of  the  thirteentli  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  similar  to  that  realized  in  the  architecture,  of  which 
it  w  as  the  attendant,  w  ould  then  have  been  more  obviously  and 
adecpiately  enforced.  This  preponderance  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century-w'ork  was  an  inevitable  consequence,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  prevailing  direction  in  which  the  attention  of  our 
ordinary  collectors  is  aroused  ;  and  of  the  far  greater  paucity 
of  remains  from  the  more  remote  periods. 

(dassic  anti([uity  was  re])rescnted  by  a  series  of  Etruscan 
jiottery,  and  Roman  bronzes,  and  cameos.  From  the  East,  were 
a  few  choice  scattered  examples  :  embossed  and  enamelled  wca- 
j)ons  ;  specimens  of  Damascene*  work  ;  and,  above  all,  an  exqui¬ 
sitely  graceful,  faery  vase,  lovely  in  contour,  and  purely  oriental 
in  ornamentation — outline  subordinated  to  the  most  delicate 
eilects  of  colour,  produced  by  lapislazuli  and  precious  stones : 
a  vase  this,  eloquent  of  the  magic  and  fancy  of  the  ‘  Thousand- 
and-One  Nights.’ 

T'hus,  the  three  leading  divisions  of  ornamental  production,  in 
w  hich  true  principles  have  been  exemplified,  after  three  so  distinct 
types — classic  antiquity,  the  mediaeval  time,  and  the  Oriental 
nations — all,  in  one  way  or  another,  put  in  their  appearance.  An 
exhibition,  permanent  or  temporary,  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit 
the  adequate  illustration,  not  only  of  mediajval,  but  also  of  classic 
and  Oriental  art,  would,  indeed,  be  necessarily  large  ;  but  also, 
inconceivably  rife  with  significance  and  suggestion.  It  w'ould 
place  before  us,  by  proxy,  all  hitherto-realized,  true  develop¬ 
ments.  By  the  Orientals,  especial  attention  would  be  claimed, 
lor  a  due  representation  of  the  general  case; — of  the  relations 
borne  by  the  ornamental  art  of  the  East,  to  the  other  members 
in  the  great  family  group  of  universal  art. 

I'here  was,  however,  no  lack  of  significance  in  the  array  of 
wan  ks  mostly  mediievid  or  akin,  to  which  the  exhibition  in  ques¬ 
tion  w  as  confined.  'I'he  universal  application  of  art — and  of  art 
in  directions  with  which  we  of  tin*  present  day  are  little  accus- 
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tomed  to  connect  it,  even  in  thought — was,  perhaps,  ol  all  the 
mute  utterances  conveyed,  in  the  general  effect,  the  most  proiui^ 
nent  and  irresistible.  Throughout  every  material,  throughout 
every  stage  in  the  continuance  of  the  meiffival  spirit,  so  long  as 
it  existed  at  aU^  however  transmuted,  we  found  the  same  unniis- 
takcablc  impress  of  art ;  of  devotion  of  studious  human  thought 
and  patient  human  labour,  to  this  one  end — the  imparting  a  har¬ 
monizing,  asthetic  significance  to  every  work  of  man’s  hand ;  of 
an  outward  speech  to  the  dumb  utility.  The  objects  exhibited 
were,  for  the  most  part,  costly  examples  of  this  system ;  the 
more  elaborate  illustrations  of  principles,  in  substance,  equally 
demonstrable  through  simpler  work.  The  ability  for  the 
acstlictic  transmutation  of  utilitarian  objects,  is  equally  manifest 
throughout  those  times  which  we  may  call  the  Artistic  ;  and  even 
though  the  article  were  a  novel  one,  as  a  time-piece,  the  very 
introduction  of  which  did  not  take  place  till  late  in  the  period 
under  review.  Whether  it  be  golden  chalice  or  iron -lock,  em¬ 
broidered  cope  or  earthenware  dish,  the  prized  reliquary  pre¬ 
served  with  religious  care  in  the  sanctuary,  or  the  armour  to  be 
shivered  on  the  morrow  by  the  hostile  spear,  nay,  the  very  sword- 
blade  itself;  all  speak  conclusively,  to  the  same  spirit: — to  the  lavish 
clothing  with  art  of  every  production  of  man’s  ingenuity ;  the 
earnest  endeavour  towards  harmonizing  his  works,  even  as  God’s 
works  are  harmonized  ;  the  emulation  of  nature  ;  the  union  of 
use  and  beauty  ;  of  the  eloquent  spuitual  speech  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  result  of  mechanical  power.  The  mediaeval  artist,  too,  had  often 
more  difficult  problems  to  solve  than  the  Grecian ;  and  just  in 
tliose  cases  whore  tlu*  utmost  cost  was  lavished.  The  Greek 


had  never  to  convert  to  the  purposes  of  art,  an  object  intrin¬ 
sically  so  little  adapted  to  that  end,  as  a  reliquary  :  a  severed 
hand  or  foot  in  metal,  or  a  heart,  representing  the  supposed 
sacred  treasure  within.  \et  this  we  sec  effected  in  the  mediaeval 
workman  s  hands  ;  and  not  alone  by  the  expenditure  of  mere 
wealth  of  material,  of  which  there  was  truly  sufficient  outlay, 
hut  of  art  idso,  through  the  agency  of  ornamentation,  of  studied, 
and  often  exquisite  chaiacter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  witnessed  by  the  exhibition, 
wius  the  comparatively  recent  period  down  to  which  refined  artistic 
tcehng  and  execution  survived  in  European  ornamental  art.  In 
go  dsimth  s  ^^ork,  the  old  traditions  seem  especially  to  have  lin¬ 
gered,  unul  a  very  late  epoch.  Of  Charles  Il.’s  time,  the  English 
''  or  s  in  gold,  though  ot  questionable  merit  in  form,  are  executed 

iUitrut>t  artistic  skill,  and  on  right  principles ;  with  freedom  from 
incongruousiiess  and  excessive  prete  nce.  One  of  the  fairest  glories 
ot  llio  collection,  for  artistic  conception,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its 
"oikniiiiislup,  was  a  work  in  ivory  and  gold,  of  the  Norwegian 
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artist — Ma^us  Herger,  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
'I'he  same  state  of  art  is  illustrated  in  other  materials.  There  was 
an  embroidered  coverlid  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  haimonious  in  colour,  good  in  effect,  and  true  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  though  it  had  belonged  to  the  golden  time,  llie  early 
Kuro]>ean  porcelain  again,  of  the  same  date,  manifests  a  feeling 
for  form  and  colour,  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in  the  perfected 
manufacture  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  same  century.  And 
testimony,  we  well  know,  might  have  been  supplied  to  a  similar 
I'ffect,  by  classes  of  production  of  that  time,  wholly  unrepresented 
on  the  late  occasion :  wrought-iron  work,  wood-carving,  hand¬ 
worked  plaster,  &c.  The  fact  is,  far  more  of  the  old  life  then  sur¬ 
vived  in  ornamental  art,  than  in  the  higher  art.  More  of  the  old 
culture  in  workmaiishi])  was  still  traditionally  carried  down  in  the 
work-shop.  And  the  less  the  pseudo-classic,  architectural  forms 
of  the  day  were  introduced  in  the  system  of  decoration,  in  other 
words,  the  more  it  was  purely  ornamental,  the  greater  the  success. 
'The  period,  moreover,  of  which  we  speak — the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries — was  imme¬ 
diately  precedent  to  one  of  Transition  ;  of  transition  to  a  new 
system  :  from  education  of  the  art-workman  in  the  workshop,  to 
education  in  the  school,  or — as  in  England — to  none  at  all ;  and 
irom  handwork  to  machine-work  :  that  system,  not  as  some  would 
have,  necessarily  too  strong  for  art ;  too  strong,  only  because  our 
art  has  hitherto  been  too  weak. 

Still  more  notable  than  the  comparatively  late  date  of  good 
ornamental  art,  is  the  earliness  of  it ;  in  its  strictly  indivi¬ 
dual  character,  as  distinguished  from  caj)ability  for  correct 
design  of  the  human  form.  In  the  exhibition,  there  were  not 
many  examples  of  llyzantine  workmanship,  such  as  would  most 
conclusively  have  manifested  this.  Ilut  among  the  costly 
remnants  of  the  luxury  and  ])omp  of  the  medicTval  Church,  were 
Romanesque  (or  ante -Gothic)  and  early  Gothic  examples: 
enamelled  croziers,  crosses,  reliquaries,  &c. ;  wherein,  though 
the  representation  of  the  human  form  is  a  mere  distortion,  yet 
true  principles,  of  duly  coventionalized  natural  type,  harmonized 
blending  of  colour,  strict  subordination  and  congruity  of  ornament, 
legitimate  Hatness  of  ornament,  and  others,  are  all,  to  the  full 
obeyed ;  far  more  consistently,  in  fact,  than  in  the  later  Gothic 
time — still  more  than  in  the  cinquecento.  And,  as  purely  orna¬ 
mental  art  is  considered,  a  justness  and  beauty  of  efi’ect  are 
realized,  not  to  be  surpjissed. 

To  take  the  exhibition  in  detail,  the  majority  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  are  those,  just 
Jis  cliaracteristic  of  the  mediieval  period,  as  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  : — namely,  goldsmith’s  work ;  works  in 
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enamel,  in  niello;  iron-work;  sculpture  in  wood,  ivory,  &c.; 
armour,  and  embroidery.  Secondly,  come  those  classes  of  pro- 
ductlon  of  which  the  beginning  is  due  to  the  earlier,  but  which 
attained  their  full  development  in  the  later,  period :  ornamental 
domestic  glass,  decorated  pottery,  clock-work,  bronzes.  These 
arts  take  a  wholly  dilferent  aspect,  accordingly,  as  viewed  or 
not,  in  these  their  legitimate  relations.  The  last-named  classes 
arc,  in  substance,  characteristic  of  the  era  of  ‘  Revival,^  and  more 
especially  of  Italy.  The  former  are  equally,  and,  in  some 
cases  still  more,  characteristic  of  the  mediieval  time ;  and  indi¬ 
genous  to  Europe  generally. 

The  distinguishing  artistic  feature  separating  the  period  of 
‘  lievival  ’  from  earlier  time,  and  Italy  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
is  the  extreme  refinement  developed  at  that  time  and  in  that 
country,  in  executive  skill,  and  in  all  wherein  superiority  of 
higher  design  had  play.  We  see  this,  in  the  modelling  of  the 
figure  in  goldsmith’s  >vork,  in  the  delicacy  of  workmanship 
in  the  jewellery  of  that  palmy  era  ;  as  much  as  in  the  exquisite 
cameo,  and  the  general  perfection,  technic  and  aesthetic,  of  the 
bronzes. 

Equally  characteristic  is  the  choice  of  subject.  During  the 
fourteenth  fifteenth  centuries,  subjects  taken  from  Scripture, 
or  from  ecclesiastic  tradition, — Christ,  the  Trinity,  or  other 
dominant  symbol, — adorned  the  warrior’s  armour  as  the  priest’s 
vestment ;  the  early  decorated  earthenw^are  dish  as  the  sacred 
chalice.  The  sculptures  in  ivory,  in  wood,  in  stone,  all — with 
an  occasional  exception  in  favour  of  popular  Komance,  the 
literary  lever  of  the  time — arc  occupied  with  sacred,  or  tradi¬ 
tionally  sacred,  story  ;  with  ‘  Virgin,  Saint,  and  Babe.’  In  the 
sixteaith  century,  on  the  other  hand,  shield  or  breastplate,  each 
precious  vessel  not  tor  the  immediate  service  of  the  Church, 
each  costly  luxury — the  ivory,  the  bronze,  the  rich  enamel — all 
bear  witness  to  the  same  great  change  in  feeling,  in  the  reigning 
artistic  religion.  Classic  myth  and  classic  history  rule  supreme, 
lor  Guardian  Saint,  w’c  have  ‘  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Julius 
1-iesar  ;  lor  \  irgin  and  Magdalen,  Diana  and  nymphs ;  lor 
Christian  symbol,  bacchanal  and  satyr. 

In  forttif  W’C  sec  in  media' val  decorative  art  an  artistic  tcii- 
ilenc} ,  w’holly  distinct  from  the  classic  ;  as  distinct  as  was  that 
ol  Its  iu*chitecturc  and  its  sculpture,  and  in  like  manner  charac- 
tinstic.  Ihe  leading  lines  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  cup  or  other 
vssel,  are  as  individual  as  those  of  a  Gothic  building.  Tcr- 
fi'ction  of  purely  mstlietic  refinement  is  exchanged  for  the  pre- 
t  ominance  of  character  and  suggestiveness.  It  was  the  most 
.ila  OKS  III  the  mixed  styles  ol  the  fifteenth  (trans-Ali>iuc) 
ami  sixtoiMitli  centuries,  that,  in  forsaking  the  settled  Gothit 
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lorms,  and  the  margin  of  their  ordered  freedom,  they  fell 
I  into  mere  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Missing  the  purity  of  the 
cliissic  models  on  the  one  liand,  and  unguided  by  Gothic 
feeling  on  the  other,  they  could  realize  but  a  jumble  of  their 
own,  untrue  to  any  system  of  esthetic  lines ;  though,  as  we 
have  said,  the  ornamentists  of  that  time  made  up  for  such  short¬ 
comings,  by  previously  unrivalled  finish  and  executive  power, 
and  also  by  the  fullest  luxuriance  of  ‘  motive* — of  thought,  within 
their  range  of  pseudo-classic  subject.  And  the  memorable  men, 
Celliniy  Albert  Durer,  Holbein^  Ike,,  who  have  lent  such  lustre 
to  that  period,  and  earned  for  themselves  so  high  and  individual 
a  renown — widely  diflbrcnt  in  their  fate  from  their  unrecognised 
predecessors — were  men  who  would  have  occupied  the  foremost 
])lace  at  any  era. 

In  the  precious  metals,  many  of  the  exhibited  example's  of 
late  Italian  work,  such  as  the  glorious  series  representing  the 
'J'riumphs  of  the  Dorias,  were  of  surpassing  beauty  ;  for  the  art 
and  skill  lavished  upon  them,  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  the  model¬ 
ling,  the  nicety  of  the  execution.  ^V  e  trace,  however,  in  these 
very  asjiccts  an  aberration  from  the  true  principles  of  decora¬ 
tion — of  art  subservient,  that  is,  as  distinct  from  art  dominant. 
4'he  system  which  has  run  such  great  lengths  in  our  own  day, 
of  confounding  these  two,  of  converting  ornament  into  the  over¬ 
laying  of  independent,  incoherent  design,  is  due  in  its  origin,  to 
that  time  ;  with  this  difference  :  then,  the  utmost  artistic  skill  Wtis 
employed,  and  the  artist  and  workman  followed  one  style,  and  that 
one  their  own ;  now,  there  is  the  dearth  of  such  skill,  and  the 
glut  of  ‘  styles.*  Decoration  began  to  be  not  ministrant,  but  the 
main  feature.  This  is  incidentally  manifested,  in  the  turning 
enamels  into  pictures  :  the  change  from  encrusted  and  translucid, 
to  painted  enamel.  Not  only,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  their 
characteristic  forms,  but  in  obedience  to  the  natural  conditions 
oi’  decorative  design, — from  which  the  earlier  artists  had  not 
lt‘arned  to  wander,  traditionally  and  half  instinctively  adhering 
to  them,  do  the  works  of  preceding  time, in  gold  and  silver, enamel, 
*S:c.,  occupy  the  highest  place.  As  an  example  of  the  utmost 
splendour,  combined  with  due  subservience  of  decoration,  we 
would  refer  to  the  elaborate  and  consummately  beautiful  King 
.lohn  (of  France)  cup,  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  palmy 
time  w  ith  Gothic  art. 

In  wrought  iron-work,  a  few  specimens,  of  perforated  panels, 
of  locks,  keys,  coffers,  &c.,  were  exhibited ;  very  valuable  as 
illustrative  of  the  art  find  character  developed  in  this  material, 
in  the  medirnval  period,  for  the  most  utilitarian  purposes.  Some 
means,  also,  of  comparing  earlier  simple  work,  with  the  florid 
d(,‘tail  of  later  Gothic  and  cincpiecento,  were  aiibided.  A  much 
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fuller  scries  could  alone  properly  illustrate  the  resources  anil 
progressive  changes  of  nieditBval  iron- work. ^  ^  ^ 

Among  sixteenth- century  works,  the  exhibition  was  eminently 
rich  in  those,  wherein  the  advanced  design  of  the  time  enabled 
the  artist  to  realize  beforc-unapproached  excellence,  of  its  kind. 
The  assemblage  of  ivories,  wood-carvings,  bronzes,  and  Dama¬ 
scene  work,  it  was,  in  which  that  time  was  represented,  ^vith 
])eculiar  emphasis,  and  irresistible  eflVct.  The  ivories  of  Flamingo, 
the  shield  of  Cellini,  the  elaborate  rosary  of  Holbein — these  are 
productions  commanding  unqualified  homage.  Never  was  art 
carried  further  in  such  matters. 

The  scries  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Italian  and 
Cerman  pottery  was  of  high  interest ;  though  in  value  marred, 
by  mal-arrangement.  In  the  earlier  examples  of  the  German 
wares,  we  had  adherence  to  sacred  illustrations.  In  the  Italian, 
by  some  brilliantly  enamelled  majolica  ware,  with  its  elaborate 
classic  designs,  ample  testimony  was  borne  to  the  reigning 
classic  dynasty  of  the  time.  One  or  two  early  specimens  there 
were,  however,  wherein  sacred  types,  or  ‘  arabesque’  design— 
of  a  class,  to  our  mind  the  most  appropriate,  most  purely  orna¬ 
mental, — witnessed  the  lingering  influence  of  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  original  moresque  models  on  the  other, 
'riic  variance  of  excellence  from  the  high-class  drawing  and 
colour  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the  far  lower  art  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  also  illustrated ;  to  those  taking  the  trouble  to 
single  the  one  from  the  other,  amid  the  general  medley  of  the 
Society’s^  arrangement.  In  Colour,  the  peculiar  richness  for 
which  this  ware  is  famed,  had  a  most  striking  and  beautiful  effect; 
not  only  in  each  of  the  separate  examples,  but  in  the  general  mass, 
as  they  were  grouped  together ;  the  whole  forming  at  a  distance, 
a  true  painter’s  ‘  The  few  specimens  of  the  Palissy  and 
Henry  II.  (of  I  ranee)  wares,  exhibited  that  questionable  mix¬ 
ture  and  grotesqueness  of  form,  combined  w'ith  genuine  origi¬ 
nality,  the  aesthetic  characteristics  of  those  styles. 

I  he  scries  of  \  enetian  and  German  glass  oftcred  much  interest- 
ing  suggestion.  Ihe  high  species  of  art  employed  in  the  en¬ 
graving  ol  the  \  enetian  ornamental  glass,  was  well  illustrated  by 
many  small  articles ;  and,  above  all,  by  some  mirrors,  bearing 
engraved  central  figures,  as  well  as  engraved  decorations  around 
t  le  nm.  C  f  the  enamel-painting  of  the  German  glass  there  were 
spi'cimens,  interesting  both  for  their  technical  success,  anil  for 
tluir  prevailing  character  of  subject— allegorical  or  homely; 
niauitosting  a  nationality  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  \'eiie- 

thing  is  obvious  in  the  German 
T  ^  being  individual  iuid  characteristic.  The 

ai  mg  spirit  of  the  ^  enetian  forms  is,  in  like  manner,  widely 
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opposed  to  that  alternation  of  miscellaneous  copyism  with  spas¬ 
modic  attempts  at  ‘  fiovelft/'  of  our  own  day.  These  forms  bear 
the  impress  of  an  active  and  real  school  of  art ;  are  either  happy 
and  original  adaptations  of  the  antique,  or  fresh  experiments, 
sometimes  refined,  sometimes  grotesque,  but  always  genuine  and 
characteristic. 

As  manufactures,  upon  which  the  last  stage  of  a  living  system 
of  European  art  had  exerted  its  influence,  these  two  classes,  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  glass,  together  with  that  of  clock-work,  have  an  interest 
of  their  own,  and  meaning,  for  us  of  the  present  day.  There 
were  many  miscellaneous  features  in  the  exhibition  we  cannot 
here  stay  to  notice.  The  especial  value  of  the  exhibition 
consisted,  and  its  especial  teaching  for  the  modern  designer — 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  for  the  modern  student  of  Art — and  of 
tlie  Past,  lay  in  its  testifying,  generally,  to  the  purely  decora¬ 
tive  design  of  the  INIiddle  Ages,  in  all  its  reality  and  fulness  of 
life,  and  refinement  of  skill. 


Akt.  IX. — Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy^  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution j  in  the  Years  1801,  1805,  and  180G.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  liondon  :  Longman  and  Co. 
1850. 

How  much  discussion  would  be  spared,  if  psychology  and  ethics 
had  a  terminology  as  accurate  as  mathematics,  or  as  expressive 
as  chemical  science.  Words  are  the  veriest  tyrants,  and  they 
have  a  power  which  tyranny  can  seldom  gain — the  power  of 
exciting  intense  attachment  on  the  part  of  those  who  submit  to 
their  authority.  Every  day  men  are  framing  the  absurdest  pro¬ 
positions,  and  are  prepared  to  kill  and  die  in  their  defence, 
rhousands  have  been  burnt  or  hanged  before  now  for  maintain¬ 
ing  (for  example)  or  denying  that  ‘  common  terms  *  represented 
actually  existing  things.  The  aflirmative  proposition  has  really 
no  meaning ;  and  yet  some  of  the  severest  struggles  of  the 
Middle  Ages  originated  in  discussions  connected  with  it,  and 
whole  nations  were  excommunicated  for  denying  it.  Happily 
that  question  is  settled ;  but  others  remain.  I)efinition  and 
grammar  are  still,  therefore,  among  the  great  instruments  of 
human  happiness.  They  overturn  the  tyranny  of  speech,  and 
free  us  from  the  chains  of  that  horrible  loyacranj  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  often  enslaved. 
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We  insist  the  more  on  the  importance  of  (Ictinilions,  in 
noticing  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  because,  '  | 
while  it  may  do  much  to  strike  ofl  those  chains,  it  does  some* 
thing,  in  its  very  title,  to  rivet  them.  It  contains  sketches  on 
moral  philosophy  without  a  word  on  morals.  This  apparent 
confusion  is,  no  doubt,  apologized  for  and  defended  by  some 
illustrious  examples;  but  it  will  certainly  injure  the  book ;  and 
it  contributes  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  vicious  nomenclature, 
entirely  needless.  Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  7iafural 
phenomena,  and  that  these  phenomena  form  the  basis  of  phy¬ 
sical  science  ;  what  by  mental  phenomena,  and  that  they  form 
the  basis  of  psychological  science ;  and  what  by  7noral  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  that  they  form  the  basis  of  what  ought  to  be  called 
ethical  science.  This  appropriation  of  epithets  of  Latin  origin 
to  the  phenomena,  and  of  epithets  of  Greek  origin  to  the 
sciences,  is  so  obvious  and  convenient  that  all  waiters  ought  to 
adhere  to  it.  At  all  events,  the  distinction,  between  natural, 
mental,  and  moral,  ought  to  be  preserved  :  the  first  two  inclu¬ 
ding  the  science  of  facts,  natural  and  mental  ;  and  the  last,  the 
science  of  duties,  in  their  origin  and  relations. 

This  nomenclature,  it  will  be  noticed,  makes  no  use  of  the 
word  metaphysics — a  word  of  ‘  dire  sound  and  horrible  import,’ 
which  may  be  reserved  with  advantage  for  another  purpose. 

It  has  really  no  relation  to  its  meaning,  however  that  meaning 
may  be  defined ;  and  as  a  word  is  wanted  to  designate  a  large 
department  of  human  inquiry,  mental,  natural,  and  moral,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  this  term  be  applied  to  it.  Aristotle 
classed  under  this  term  all  those  sciences  which  men  may  be 
supposed  to  study  aftcr-physics — such  as  rhetoric,  political 
science,  and  logic.  And  this  is  its  meaning  with  him — after¬ 
physics.  More  modern  writers  have  confined  it  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  department  of  ethics.  Dr.  Chalmers  wishes  it  applied  to 
a  new  science,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  treat  of  the  relations 
and  connexions  of  all  the  sciences.  Ilut  the  most  approj)riate  use 
that  can  bc^  made  of  it  is,  as  we  submit,  to  apply  it  to  the  science 
of  abstractions.  In  physics,  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  motion, 
and  substance,  are  properly  abstract  ideas  ;  as  is  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  the  essence  of  virtue,  w^hether  emotion  or  action, 
in  ethics.  In  psychology  the  nature  of  the  soul  belongs  to  the 
same  class.  In  all  departments  of  inquiry  we  find  such  questions, 
half-external,  half-mental ;  and  if  the  whole  were  regarded  as 
belonging  to  metaphysics,  our  nomenclature  w’ould  be  so  far 
complete.  Metaphysics  is,  therefore,  on  this  principle,  the  j 
science  of  abstract  terms,  whether  these  be  formed  from  physics, 
psychology,  or  ethics  ;  an  arrangement  not  without  the  authority 
o  gre.at  names,  though,  unhappily,  not  so  generally  recognised 
as  we  think  it  deserves.  ^  * 
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Applying  these  deHnitions  to  the  work  before  us,  it  may  be 
said  to  treat  not  of  ethics,  but  exclusively  of  psychology,  the 
science  of  the  mind,  in  its  two-fold  province — the  intellectual 
and  the  active ;  and  these  provinces  it  examines  in  relation  both 
to  the  abstract  and  the  practical. 

So  regarded,  these  lectures  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  the 
author’s  friend  and  adviser.  Lord  Jeffrey,  has  done  well  in  re¬ 
commending  Mrs.  Smith  to  publish  the  volume,  that  the  public 
at  large  may  have  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  perusing  it.  Of 
several  of  the  lectures,  but  fragments  have  been  preserved ;  and 
though  we  do  not  regard  them  as  sibylline  leaves,  we  concur  in 
the  judgment,  that  the  book  is  ‘  full  of  good  sense,  acuteness, 
and  right  feeling ;  is  very  clearly  and  pleasingly  written ;  and  with 
such  an  admirable  mixture  of  logical  intrepidity,  with  the 
absence  of  all  dogmatism,  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  such  dis¬ 
cussions.’  Happily,  the  work  is  not  ethical.  For  such  a  depart¬ 
ment,  the  keen,  hard,  sarcastic  qualities  of  the  author — never 
malevolent,  however — unfitted  him ;  as  they  did  also  for  the  higher 
department  of  theology.  But  as  it  is  psychological,  his  strong 
sense  and  shrewd  discernment  appear  to  great  advantage.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  themes  so  grave  arc  treated  with 
less  than  becoming  dignity.  The  fault,  however,  should  be  for¬ 
given  for  its  rarity,  and  those  who  have  learnt  to  connect  the 
idea  of  dull  propriety  with  metaphysical  discussions,  may  readily 
find  an  opportunity  elsewhere  of  pursuing  their  studies  without 
shocking  their  prejudices  or  vitiating  their  taste. 

The  qualities  of  these  lectures  may  be  best  tested  by  a  perusal 
of  X.  and  xi.  on  wit ;  of  xvii.  and  xviii.  on  the  faculties  of  animals 
and  of  men  ;  and  of  ix.  and  xix.  on  the  conduct  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  The  first  two  display  very  considerable  analytical  power 
— the  last  admirable  sense  ;  and  the  second  exhibits  all  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  humour  of  Peter  Plymley’s  Letters  ‘  to  my  brother 
Abraham.’  After  quoting  the  well-known  description  of  Barrow 
— that  wit  ‘  sometimes  lieth  in  a  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story, 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  &c.,’  and  objecting  to  it 
as  an  exemplification,  rather  than  an  explanation,  of  what  he  had 
to  define,  the  lecturer  proceeds  to  criticise  various  definitions. 
Dryden  defined  it  ‘  as  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words,  or 
thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to  the  subject.’  ‘  And  yet,’ 
says  Mr.  Smith,  ‘  I  never  heard  “Blair’s  Sermons”  praised  for 
their  wit ;  and  Campbell’s  “  Pleasures  of  Hope  ”  is  something 
much  better  than  a  witty  poem.’  Pope  defined  it  as, 

‘  Nature  to  advantage  drest, 

Oft  thought  before,  but  ne’er  so  well  exprest.’ 

‘  Then,’  says  Mr.  Smith,  ^  the  “  Philippics  ”  of  Demosthenes, 
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and  the  Funeral  Orations”  of  Bossuet,  are  witty.’  Sir  R. 
Blackmore  calls  it,  ‘  a  series  of  high  and  exalted  ferments.’  Mr. 
Locke’s  notion  is,  that  it '  consists  in  putting  those  ideas  together  I 
with  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance 
or  congruity,  in  order  to  excite  pleasure  in  the  mind’ — a  defini¬ 
tion  that  includes  both  eloquence  and  poetry.  ‘  Resemblance,’ 
moreover,  makes  the  definition  too  wide,  and  quickness  of  com¬ 
parison  too  narrow.  ‘Wit,*  says  Johnson,  ‘is  a  combination  of 
dissimilar  images,  or  discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things 
apparently  unlike.’  To  which  our  author  objects,  that  if  it  be 
true,  the  discovery  of  the  resemblance  between  diamond  and 
charcoal  is  a  pure  piece  of  wit,  and  ‘  full  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  exalted  pleasantry.’ 

On  the  whole,  Campbell’s  definition  is  least  exceptionable. 

‘  Wit,’  says  that  clear  and  strong  thinker,  ‘  is  that  which  excites 
agreeable  surprise  in  the  mind  by  the  strange  assemblage  of 
related  images  presented  to  it  :’  a  definition  which  is  faulty, 
because  including  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
witty  :  though  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  the  best 
extant  in  the  English  language.  He  himself  defines  it  as  ‘  the 
discovery  of  those  relations  in  ideas  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
surprise,’  and  illustrates  his  definition  by  various  examples.  He 
insists,  especially,  upon  the  fact,  that  surprise  must  be  the  preva¬ 
lent  feeling,  in  order  to  justify  the  epithet  of  witty,  and  that  a 
strong  impression  of  the  utility  of  a  relation  is  injurious  to,  and  of 
its  beauty  or  sublimity  is  destructive  of,  its  wit.  The  general 
effect  of  witty  sayings  may,  indeed,  be  heightened  by  strong  sense 
and  useful  truth ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  mind  readily  perceives  wliat 
part  of  the  pleasure  arises  from  the  mere  relations  of  ideas,  and  | 
what  from  their  utility.  But  in  the  case  of  what  is  sublime  or 
beautiful,  the  feeling  of  wittiness  is  (in  Mr.  Smith’s  view)  en¬ 
tirely  dormant.  Rochcfoucault’s  apophthegm,  for  example,  that 
hy|>ocri8y  is  a  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  is  felt  to  be 
both  witty  and  useful.  The  Hindoo  epigram,  ‘  that  the  good 
man  rewards  injury  wdth  kindness,  as  the  sandal-wood,  while  it 
is  felling,  imparts  to  the  edge  of  the  axe  its  aromatic  flavour,’  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  beautiful  for  wit ;  and  the  lines  of 
CamplK'll,  in  the  address  to  Lochiel,  arc  too  mysteriously 

‘  Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystic  lore. 

And  the  commg  events  cast  their  shadows  hej'ore' 

Of /Wire  wit,  several  happy  examples  are  quoted,  illustrative 
of  the  distinction  which  Mr,  Smith  has  drawn.  His  practical 
remarks  on  the  value  and  abuse  of  this  faculty  are  admirable : — 

I  wish,  says  he,  *  after  all  I  have  said  about  wit  and  humour,  that 
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1  could  satisfy  myself  of  their  pood  effects  upon  the  character  and  dis-* 
l>osition  ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  probable  tendency  of  both  is  to 
corrupt  the  understandinp  and  the  heart.  I  am  not  speaking  of  wit 
where  it  is  kept  down  by  more  serious  qualities  of  mind  ;  but  where 
it  stands  out  boldly  and  emphatically,  and  is  evidently  the  master 
quality  of  any  particular  mind.  ...  It  must  always  be  probable  that  a 
tncre  wit  is  a  person  of  light  and  frivolous  understanding.  His  business 
is  not  to  discover  relations,  of  ideas  that  are  useful^  but  to  discover  the 
more  trifling  relations,  which  are  only  amusing.  So  far,  the  world,  in 
judging  of  wit,  where  it  has  swallowed  up  all  other  qualities,  judge 
aright ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  sufficiently  indulgent  to  this  faculty 
where  it  exists  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  as  one  of  many  other  ingredients 
of  the  understanding.  There  is  an  association  in  men’s  minds  between 
dulncss  and  wisdom,  amusement  and  folly,  which  has  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  decisions  upon  character,  and  is  not  overcome  without  con-  ' 
siderable  difficulty.  .  .  .  When  wit  is  combined  with  sense  and  infor¬ 
mation  ;  when  it  is  softened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  strong 
principle ;  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  des])ise 
it;  who  can  be  witty,  and  something  much  better  than  witty — who  loves 
honour,  justice,  decency,  good  nature,  morality,  and  religion,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times  better  than  wdt — wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and  delightful  part 
of  our  nature,  and  its  effects  are  seen  in  “  expanding  caution,  relaxing 
dignity,  unfreezing  coldness,  extorting  reluctant  gleams  of  pleasure 
from  melancholy,  and  charming  even  the  pangs  of  grief.”  * — P.  150. 

Here  there  is  much  truth  and  good  sense  ;  the  strains  that 
follow  arc  of  a  still  higher  mood  : — 

‘  I  know  of  no  i)rinciple  which  it  is  of  more  importance  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  young  people,  than  that  of  the  most  determined  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  ridicule — give  up  to  the  world,  and  to  the  ridicule 
wdth  which  the  world  enforces  its  dominion,  every  trifling  (piestion  of 
manner  and  appearance.  .  .  .  Rut  learn  from  the  earliest  days  to  inure 
your  pnndples  against  the  perils  of  ridicule.  If  you  think  it  right  to 
differ  from  the  times,  and  to  make  a  stand  for  any  valuable  point  of 
morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however  antiquated,  however  pedantic  it 
may  appear— ilo  it  not  for  insolence,  but  seriously  and  grandly — as  a 
man  who  wore  a  soul  of  his  owur  in  his  bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it 
was  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of  fashion.  Let  men  call  you 
mean,  if  you  know'  you  are  just;  hypocritical,  if  you  arc  honestly  reli¬ 
gious  ;  pusillanimous,  if  you  feel  that  you  are  firm ;  resistance  soon 
converts  unprincipled  wit  into  sincere  respect;  and  no  after-time  can 
tear  from  you  those  feelings  w'hich  every  man  carries  within  him,  who 
has  made  a  noble  and  successful  exertion  in  a  virtuous  cause.’ — P.  134. 

If  wc  had  picked  up  the  follow  ing  scraps  in  Chcapsidc,  wo 
should  have  sent  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  late 
l^ean  of  St.  Paul’s.  They  are  equal,  for  strong  sense  at  least, 
to  anything  he  ever  wrote  : — 


*  Another  piece  of  foppery  which  is  to  be  cautiously  guarded  against, 
VOL.  XXVlll.  H 
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is  the  foppery  of  universality ;  of  knowing  all  sciences  and  excelling 
in  all  arts— chemistry,  mathematics,  algebra,  dancing,  history,  reasoning, 
riding,  fencing.  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  natural  philosophy,  and 
enough  Spanish  to  Uilk  about  Lope  de  \  ega.  In  short,  the  modern 
precept  of  education  very  often  is,  “  Take  the  admirable  Crichton  for 
your  model ;  I  would  have  you  ignorant  of  nothing.  Now  wj 
advice,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great 
number  of  things,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of 
everything.  1  would  exact  of  a  young  man  a  pledge  that  he  would 
never  read  Lope  de  Vega ;  he  would  pawn  to  me  his  honour  to  abstain 
from  Hettinclli  and  his  thirty-five  original  sonneteers;  and  I  would 
reipiire  from  him  the  most  rigid  securities  that  I  w'as  never  to  hear 
anything  about  that  race  of  “  penny  poets  ”  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di  Medici.’ — P.  100. 

‘  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  conducting  the  understanding,  is  pre- 
cisely  the  same  as  in  conducting  the  body — to  give  it  regular  and 
copious  supplies  of  wholesome  food,  to  prevent  that  atrophy  of  mind 
which  comes  on  from  giving  it  no  new  ideas.  It  is  a  mistake  ecpially 
fatal  to  every  faculty  to  think  too  early  that  we  can  live  upon  our  stock 
of  understanding — that  it  is  time  to  leave  off  business,  and  make  use 
of  the  acquisitions  we  have  already  made,  without  troubling  ourselves 
any  further  to  increase  them.  Every  day  destroys  a  fact,  a  relation,  or 
an  inference,  and  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  bulk  and  value  of 
the  pile  is  by  constantly  adding  to  it.  ...  A  man  who  will  not  pay 
this  price  (of  hard  labour)  for  distinction,  had  better  at  once  dedicate 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox — or  sport  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera’s 
hair — or  tidk  of  bullocks,  and  glory  in  the  goad !  There  arc  many 
ways  of  being  frivolous,  and  not  a  few  of  being  useful :  there  is  but 
one  mode  of  being  intellectually  great.’ — Pp.  96,  97. 


Young  and  old  arc  alike  chastised  in  these  pages : — 

‘  Nothing,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  bring  an  understanding  so 
forward,  as  the  habit  of  ascertaining  and  weighing  the  opinions  of 
others — a  point  in  which  almost  all  men  of  abilities  arc  deficient; 
whose  first  impulse,  if  they  are  young,  is  too  often  to  contradict ;  or, 
if  thc^  manners  of  the  world  have  cured  them  of  that,  to  listen  with 
attentive  ears  only,  but  wdth  the  most  obdurate  and  unconquerable 
entrails.  I  may  be  very  wrong,  and  probably  am  so,  but,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  man  of  considerable 
understanding  respect  the  understandings  of  others  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done  for  his  own  improvement,  and  as  it  was  just 
he  should  do.  .  .  .1  touched  a  little,  in  my  last  lecture,  upon  that 
habit  of  contradicting  into  which  young  men — and  young  men  of 
abdity,  in  particular — arc  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  is  a  habit  extremely 
injurious  to  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  I  w'ould  recommend  to 
such  young  men  an  intellectual  regimen,  of  which  I  myself,  in  an 
earlier  period  of  life,  have  felt  the  advantage — and  that  is,  to  assent  to 
the  two  first  propositions  that  they  hear  every'  day ;  and  not  only  to 
assent  to  them,  but,  if  they  can,  to  improve  and  embellish  them.  .  •  • 
icn  t  icy  h.i>c  a  little  got  over  the  bitterness  of  assenting,  they  i^^^y 
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then  ‘gradually  increase  the  number  of  assents,  as  their  constitutions 
will  bear  it ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  time,  this  will  effect  a 
complete  and  perfect  cure.’ — P.  284. 

'Fo  such  as  are  pleased  with  these  specimens,  wc  heartily 
recommend  this  acceptable  volume. 


.Vrt.  X. — 1.  Second  Triennial  Report  of  the  British  Antistate-church 
Association. 

2.  The  Nonconformist y  April  10,  17,  and  24,  and  May  3,  1850. 

3.  The  British  Banner y  April  3,  10,  17,  and  24,  1850. 

Although  works  on  prophecy  are  already  numerous,  wc 
would  fain  have  one  addition — to  wit,  a  collection  of  the  un¬ 
fulfilled  prophecies  of  uninspired  seers.  We  would  have  enu¬ 
merated  the  prognostications  with  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
have  met  some  of  the  most  signal  achievements  of  scientific 
and  inventive  genius ;  the  forebodings  of  the  unthinking  and  the 
timid  at  the  progress  of  ameliorative  innovations,  and  especially 
the  vaticinations,  conscientious  or  malignant,  never  more  freely 
indulged  in  than  when  it  has  been  sought  to  apply  great 
moral  and  political  truths  to  the  business  of  legislation  and  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Such  a  record  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
instructive,  and  would  certainly  be  entertaining.  Nor  would 
the  evidence  furnished  by  it  of  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment, 
however  ripened  by  culture  and  exercised  with  deliberation,  be 
the  most  surprising  feature.  Passion  and  feeling  would  be  seen 
dominant  over  irrefragable  reasoning  and  the  stern  reality  of 
fact ;  astute  intelligence,  hoodwinked,  and  self-deceived  by  the 
shallowest  delusions  ;  truth  mistrusted  and  unloved,  even  while 
receiving  ostentatious  theoretic  homage ;  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
patriotism,  occasionally  in  temporary  but  ill-omened  alliance 
with  their  ancient  foes.  INIost  humiliating  of  all  would  be  the 
apparent  disregard,  by  successive  generations,  of  the  lessons 
suggested  by  the  errors  and  short-sightedness  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  and  their  proneness,  even  while  boasting  of  their  own 
advanced  position,  to  cast  obstructions  athw’art  the  path  of  others 
desirous  of  reaching  a  point  beyond. 

AVithout  washing  to  apply  them  to  the  occasion,  except  in 
a  very  modified  degree,  we  yet  acknowledge  that  these  reflec¬ 
tions  have  been  suggested  by  the  holding  of  the  Second  Trien¬ 
nial  Anti-state-chiirch  Conference;  for,  say  the  committee,  in 
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the  Report  presented  on  that  occasion,  ‘  had  the^  predictions 
ventured  upon  by  many  at  the  commencement  of  this  enterprise 
been  realized,  not  the  second  alone,  but  even  the  first  Triennial 
Conference  of  the  Anti-state-church  Association  would  never 
have  assembled.’  It  will,  doubtless,  be  remembered,  that  not 
only  was  the  movement  regarded  as  born  out  of  due  ‘  time,  but 
its  originators  were  not  ‘  the  men  ’  for  the  occasion,  and  their 
experiment  was  to  issue  in  a  series  of  follies  and  disasters.  Ihcir 
measures  ill-judged,  their  spirit  unlovely,  and  their  language 
intemperate,  they  were  to  do  serious  damage  to  a  cause  worthy 
of  discreetcr  championship.  Churches  were  to  be  divided  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  discord,  and  authority 
weakened  by  the  unyielding  pertinacity  of  the  new  propaganda. 
All  who  refused  to  co-operate  with  them  were  to  be  the  subjects 
of  bitter  vituperation,  and  to  be  constantly  pilloried  as  hollow 
and  half-hearted.  Tlieir  fierce  invectives  against  the  Church 
would  alienate  Churchmen  accustomed  to  reciprocate  civilities 
with  Dissenters,  and  their  (Quixotic  pursuit  of  an  abstraction 
would  expose  Nonconformity  to  ridicule  ;  while,  by  alarming 
W  hig  statesmen,  it  would  retard  the  redress  of  practical  griev¬ 
ances. 

The  only  comfort  remaining  to  these  prophets  of  evil  was  the 
apparent  inadequacy  of  the  resources  which  the  crusaders  had 
at  their  command.  Ilut  few  of  the  Dissenting  rulers  had  believed, 
the  official  cliques  were  decidedly  hostile,  and  the  metropolis 
especially  was  but  slightly  affected  by  the  contagion.  Denied 
the  means  and  appliances  deemed  indispensable  for  the  success 
of  Dissenting  movements,  it  could  at  the  best  be  but  a  spasmodic 
effort.  The  hot-headed  zealots  would  expend  their  energies  in 
the  preliminary  outburst,  and  even  the  deeper-seated  determina¬ 
tion  of  others  would  be  w'orn  out  by  friction  with  the  gigantic 
difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Pecuniary  embarrassments  would 
consummate  their  failure,  and  after  tw’o  or  three  years  of  fruitless 
labour  the  millstone  of  debt  would  sink  the  organization  beneath 
the  waters  of  oblivion  ! 

W  c  shall  make  no  comments,  ill-natured  or  otherwise,  upon 
these^  predictions ;  since  we  are  content  to  point  out  their  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  in  many  respects  egregious,  failure.  The  Anti¬ 
state-churchmen  have  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  avoid  running 
their  heads  against  every  w’all  in  their  w’ay.  They  are  even 
allowed  to  have  displayed  some  of  that  judgment  and  tact 
which  become  men  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
responsibility.  Even  unscrupulous  recreancy  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  experiment  has  been  made  ‘  w  ith 
the^ utmost  care  and  well-devised  effort;’  and  has  been  marked 
energy ,  skill,  and  perseverance,  such  as  are  seldom  brought 
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to  any  enterprise.’*  So  far  from  their  platform  exercitations 
being  largely  leavened  with  acrimonious  reilections  on  unfriendly 
Dissent,  they  have  been  more  wisely  directed  to  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  perplexed  and  inquiring  Churchmen.  Narrowly  and 
jealously  watched  as  have  been  all  their  movements,  surprisingly 
little  has  been  alleged  to  their  discredit.  Such,  indeed,  has  been 
the  estimate  formed  of  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  that  even  those  not  identified  with  them  have  not 
withheld  the  expression  of  their  generous  admiration  ;  and,  as 
we  happen  to  know,  recent  events  have  led  many  to  avow  their 
anxiety  that  the  same  temperate  and  dignified  course  might  be 
yet  pursued.  Neither  have  *  the  sinews  of  war  ’  been  wanting, 
the  funds,  however  inadequate  for  such  a  work,  having  been 
obtained  with  regularity,  and  year  by  year  been  increased ;  and 
the  Association  being  still,  as  it  has  always  been,  ‘  free  from  the 
entanglement  of  debt.’  Most  surprising  of  all,  there  are  even 
now  no  symptoms  of  flagging,  but  the  reverse.  ‘  After  six  years 
of  labour,’  say  the  Executive  Committee,  in  their  Report  to  the 
Delegates,  ‘some  of  them  unmarked  by  indications  of  success — not 
attracted  by  the  charm  of  novelty — impelled  by  no  artificial  stimu¬ 
lant — with  the  certainty  that  the  wished-for  goal  is  not  yet  at 
hand,  and  is  deemed  by  some  to  be  beyond  attainment,  you  are 
assembled,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  declare,  on  the  part 
of  yourselves  and  of  the  thousands  whom  you  represent,  your 
unshaken  faith  in  the  principles  of  Christian  voluntaryism,  and 
your  inflexible  purpose  to  win  for  them,  sooner  or  later,  the 
practical  homage  of  the  people  of  these  realms.’ 

All  this  has  not  been,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
be,  without  its  effect  on  those  who,  from  timidity  or  distrust, 
hesitated  at  the  outset  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  have  among  us  high-minded  and  ingenuous  individuals, 
too  wise  to  assert  their  infallibility,  and  too  magnanimous  to 
refuse  an  acknowledgment  of  mistake — and  hence  men,  like 
the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Ely,  and  Mr.  Hinton,  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  and  Mr.  Davies,  with  many  others  in  a  less 
public  sphere,  have  gracefully  acknowledged  their  shortcomings, 
and  identified  themselves  heartily  with  the  organization. 
Another,  and  a  somewhat  numerous  class,  who  still  decline 
taking  such  a  step,  adopt  language  greatly  differing  from  that 
employed  a  few  years  since.  They  speak  of  the  Association  and 
its  operations  in  terms  of  respect,  and  take  particular  pains  to  satisfy 
its  friends  that  with  its  object  they  fully  sympathize.  We  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  there  are  others  who  still  openly,  and,  as  we 
allow,  conscientiously,  avow'  and  manifest  hostility  to  all  agitation 
for  giving  practical  effect  to  Anti-state-ehurch  ])rinciples.  M  e 


•  ‘  British  Banner,*  April  17,  IHfiO, 
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refer  to  the  fact  regretfully,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of 
concern  for  the  parties  themselves.  It  is  by  no  means  gratifying 
to  see  men  who  have  been  in  the  van  of  Dissenting  movements 
gradually  consigning  themselves  to  public  oblivion.  e  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  this  process  of  aliena¬ 
tion  is  going  on,  and  we  predict  that,  on  the  next  occasion 
which  calls  into  array  the  hosts  of  Nonconformity,  a  conscious 
loss  of  influence  on  their  part  will  afford  painful  evidence  of  the 
result.  We  refrain  from  saying  all  that  occurs  to  us  touching 
another,  and  less  honourable,  class  of  opponents-— the  men  who, 
in  their  coteries,  seek  to  damage  the  Association  by  oraeuW 
whisperings  and  cowardly  inuendos,  aimed  at  its  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  friends.  We  are  thankful  that  the  spirit  of  mis¬ 
representation  has  been  driven  into  comparative  privacy ;  and 
still  more,  that  these  and  similar  indications  of  what  exists  in 
certain  quarters  of  Dissent  are  attracting  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  an  increasing  class,  who  are  solicitous  for  conformity  to  a 
severer  standard  of  virtue  than  has  always  been  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs. 

The  Second  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Anti-state-church 
Association  w  as  an  event  which  would  in  any  case  have  been 
anticipated  w’ith  interest,  as  an  occasion  for  testing  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  relation  to  the  society  and  its  object,  but 
unlooked-for  occurrences  invested  it  with  special  importance. 
A  hitherto  friendly  journal,  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
influence,  had  suddenly  w  heeled  round  into  opposition,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  all  its  resources  to  damage  the  policy  it  had  formerly 
supported  ; — another  organ  of  Dissent,  also  a  professed  ally,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  an  ominous  and  suspicious  silence.* 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  anticipated  that  an  attack  of  such  a 
kind  could  seriously,  if  at  all,  affect  a  movement  which  had 
grown  strong  by  its  triumph  over  far  more  formidable  obstacles, 
ihe  only  real  ground  for  apprehension  w^as,  the  possibility  that 
feelings  of  disgust  and  indignation  might  display  themselves  in 
unseemW  acts  and  an  unchristian  temper. 

Ihe  Conference,  which  assembled  in  the  Theatre  of  the  City 
of  London  Institution,  on  the  30th  of  April  last,  was  in  all 
respects  w^orthv  ^  of  the  occasion,  and  in  harmony  with  those 
expectations  which  the  previous  operations  of  the  Association 
had  naturally  suggested.  In  spite  of  every  adverse  circum¬ 
stance,  no  less  than  550  persons  were  delegated,  or  about  three 
times  the  number  attending  the  National  Reform  Conference, 
^  previous  w’eek — a  fact  to  which  we  refer,  not 
invidiously ,  but  as  one  worthy  of  note  by  those  radical  reformers^ 


•  The  ‘  Patriot  *  had 
assc  111  hied,  and  when  iu 


a  highly  laudatory  article  after 
success  was  ascertained. 


the  Conference 
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both  ill  and  out  of  the  House,  who  regard  the  Anti-statc-churcli 
movement  as  too  feeble  to  be  taken  under  their  patronage.  Hut 
the  number  present,  however  gratifying,  was  not  the  most 
significant  fact  in  connexion  with  this  Conference.  Most  of  the 
large  towns  in  England  and  Wales  were  represented  on  the 
occasion.  From  some  of  these  the  number  of  delegates  wns 
unusually  large.  Leicester  sent  a  band  of  17 ;  Norwich,  13 ; 
llradford,  8;  Northampton,  Bristol,  and  Ipswich,  7  each;  and 
Leeds,  6.  The  delegates  also,  in  most  cases,  represented  far 
more  numerous  constituencies  than  at  the  first  or  the  second 
Conference.  Thus,  it  was  stated,  that,  whereas  the  delegates 
from  Bristol  formerly  represented  but  one  or  two  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  in  this  instance  they  wxre  appointed 
by  several  public  meetings,  one  of  them  numbering  J^,000 
])crsons,  and  that  convened  for  the  purpose,  and  sustained 
entirely  by  local  resources.  The  Manchester  delegates  also 
were  nominated  by  a  meeting  of  5,000  persons ;  and  those  from 
Birmingham  by  one  nearly  as  numerous.  Scarcely  less  satis¬ 
factory  is  it  to  know  that  many  of  the  smaller  places  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  individuals  from  the  spot,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  by 
friends  resident  in  the  metropolis.  For  the  information  of  those 
w  ho  look  less  to  the  muster-roll  than  to  the  balance-sheet  for  the 
criteria  of  success,  we  may  add,  that  the  amount  required  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Conference,  about  £360,*  was  raised 
before  its  sittings  had  closed. 

Equally  favourable  and  emphatic  is  the  testimony  to  be  borne 
to  the  spirit  which  animated  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
Conference.  Conferences  are  liable  to  peculiar  perils.  An 
assembly  of  500  men,  with  their  varied  idiosyncrasies,  for  the 
most  part  strangers  to  each  other,  and  assembled  under  exciting 
circumstances,  may  be  pardoned  individual  displays  of  rashness, 
loquacity,  or  undue  w^armth.  But  the  Conference  on  which 
we  are  now  remarking  stands  in  need  of  no  such  apology, 
inasmuch  as  it  w'as  marked  by  the  entire  absence  of  these 
undesirable  characteristics.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any 
similar  body  has  ever  exhibited,  in  a  greater  degree,  strength 
of  conviction  combined  with  dignified  circumspection,  enthusiasm 
tempered  by  gravity,  and  manly  decision  blended  with  generous 
and  genial  feeling.  They  who  looked  forward  to  a  display  of 
‘  spleen,  malice, rage,  misapprehension, perversion,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  misquotation — everything  but  downright  falsehood  ’f — as  a 

•  This  includes  the  cost  of  subsequently  publishing  and  circulating  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings,  and  the  various  papers  read  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

+  Hritish  Ranner,  April  21. 
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seasonable  addition  to  their  literary  capital,  were  altogether  kt  j- 
fault  in  their  uucharitoble  reckoning.  The  Executive  Committee  k 
wisely  abstained  from  all  reference  to  what  had  already  received  I 
undue  notice  out  of  doors  ;  and  the  Conference  appeared  to  be  » 
no  less  resolved  that  the  moral  influence  of  its  acts  should  be 
impaired  by  no  manifestations  of  mere  personal  hostility.  ^ 
‘  There  is,’  said  the  llev.  Andrew  Reed,  in  the  admirable  aud 
stirring  speech  with  which  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 

‘  a  noble  passage  that  cannot  be  too  frequently  quoted  among  us 
— “  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ” 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  our  answer  to  rumour,  and  clamour,  and 
objection?  1  presume  our  best  answer  is  that  of  Nehemiah,  “  c 
are  doing  a  great  work,  and  cannot  be  hindered.” 

Largely  composed  of  men  of  business,  the  Conference  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  its  allotted  work  in  a  business-like  spirit,  and  with  a 
commendable  desire  to  discuss  broad  principles,  rather  than  con¬ 
sume  valuable  time  in  dwelling  on  minute  details.  Mention  - 
should  also  be  made  of  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
chairmen,  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Acworth,  Mr.  Burnet,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Courtauld,  under  whose  judicious  presidency  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  conducted  with  unbroken  regularity  and  with  j 
singular  unanimity  from  the  commencement  to  the  close. 

With  respect  to  the  proceedings  themselves,  we  must  content 

•  We  mubt  not  allow  this  reference  to  Mr.  Itecd  to  pass  without  adverting  to 
his*  lelteis,  and  those  of  Dr.  Cainphell  in  reply,  which  were  published  in  the 
*  I’alriot,’  of  May  ICth  and  20th.  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  all  we  think  of 
t!>e  latter,  lluther  than  have  penned  the  closing  sentences  of  Dr.  Camphell’s 
first  letter,  we  would  have  suttered  the  loss  of  a  right  hand.  The  English 
language  does  not  contain  anything  in  worse  taste  or  more  abhorrent  to  the 
(’hristian  tem|K*r,  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Kced  did  not  permit  his  indignation 
tilling  utterance  in  reply.  It  is  as  though  the  writer  were  concerned  to  give 
The  Coiujreyatwnal  Union  still  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  folly  of  com* 
milting  \X»  interests  to  his  temper  and  judgment.  Mr.  Reed,  in  his  tirst  letter, 
challenges  the  report  of  the  Congregational  Union,  furnished  by  the  ‘  Patriot, * 
as  *  unfair  and  one-sided,’  and  specities  several  instances  in  siij)port  of  his 
allegation.  Dr.  Cainpliell  meets  this  *  with  a  Hat  contradiction,’  and  indulges 
ill  sweeping  charges,  which  he  fails  to  prove.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  from  other  and  perfectly  independent  sources  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  it  lies  w’holly  with  Mr.  Reed.  We  do 
not  s|>eak  unadvisedly,  but  liave  good  authority  for  saying  that  Mr.  Reed’s 
letter  is  cverywhcR'  thoroughly  trustworthy,  without  quibble  or  suppression. 

I  he  reply  can  only  be  intended  to  impose  on  persons  not  present.  It  is 
Ji'smtical  and  tortuous.  Its  whole  course  is  along  the  margin  of  the  false, 
and  sometimes  within  it. 

It  should  l)e  borne  in  mind,  that  the  ‘  Patriot’  and  the  ‘  Banner’  belong  to 
the  some  proprietary,  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  Business  Corn- 
mittee,  and  arc  issued  by  the  same  jmhlishcr.  The  only  distinction  with 
winrh  WT  are  .acquainted,  is  that  of  a  separate  editorship'  These  hicts  will 

on.aMe  the  public  to  estimate  the  testimonv  home  bv  one  of  these  iournals  to 
c  other.  '  • 
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ourselves  with  remarking  that  the  programme  w«tS  varied  and 
comprehensive,  and  embraced  several  topics  of  great  practical 
inU‘rest  at  the  present  period.  The  schism  in  the  Establishment, 
occasioned  by  the  Gorham  case,  was  referred  to  as  an  incentive  to 
‘  vigilance,  activity,  and  unabated  exertion,’  as  developing  *  the 
purpose  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  Anglican  clergy  to  transfer 
the  ecclesiastical  property  vested  in  the  State  to  the  exclusive 
ju)ssession  of  a  clerical  party,  in  defiance  of  the  rights,  the  politi¬ 
cal  interests,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large.’ 
'fhe  same  topic,  with  other  ecclesiastical  events  of  recent  occur¬ 
rence,  was  also  the  subject  of  a  forcible  appeal  to  conscientious 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  co-operation  of  ‘  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland’  was  similarly 
invoked  in  an  address,  proceeding,  as  we  learn,  from  a  Wesleyan 
])en,  in  the  discussion  on  which  we  were  gratified  to  find  the  llev. 
Mr.  (iriffith,  and  other  active  members  of  the  Reform  party  in 
tlie  Wesleyan  body,  taking  a  decided  part.  A  paper  on  ‘  the 
Trovincial  Press,  in  relation  to  the  Anti-statc-church  Movement,’ 
supplied  much  suggestive  information,  which  wc  commend  to  the 
special  attention  of  those  friends  of  the  Association  who  are  resi¬ 
dent  in  populous  localities.  In  prospect  of  Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Irish  Church  was  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  and  valuable  resolution,  containing  an  epitome  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  to  be  urged  against  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  most  oppressive  and  corrupt  institution.  Other 
resolutions,  insisting  on  the  importance  of  checking  the  growth 
of  State-churchism  in  the  colonies ;  calling  public  attention  to 
the  clergy-compensating  clauses  of  the  Interments  Bill  ;*  and 
resolving  on  a  renewed  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the 
]\V(jhnn  Donum ;  give  proof  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  Anti-state- 
ehurch  party,  and  the  possibility  of  combining  a  resistance  to 

•  That  the  subsequent  activity  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  this  Bill 
has  not  been  without  effect,  is  evidenced  by  the  amendment  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  clauses.  On  this  subject,  a  well-known  and  able  writer  in 
the  ‘Standard  of  Freedom,’  under  the  signature  of  ‘John  Pym,’  says; — 
‘  The  Anti-state-church  Association,  although  it  has  an  aggressive  title,  is 
really  a  defensive  society.  It  is  the  State-pay  principle  which  is  daily  trying 
to  extend  itself  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  One  day  it  establishes  the 
payment  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  priesthood  ;  another,  it  endows  Colonial 
l)ishonrics;  on  a  third,  it  arranges  to  pay  the  schoolmasters  of  all  sects;  and 
on  a  fourth,  it  demands  of  all  men  a  perpetuity  of  funereal  sinecures,  with  the 
alternatives  of  delivering  up  the  money,  or  delivering  up  their  health.  Had 
there  been  no  Anti-state-chureh  Association,  long  ere  now  the  Irish  priesthood 
would  have  been  completely  endowed.  It  is  now  the  only  organization  to 
confront  this  new  and  unparalleled  iniquity.  Men  who  oppose  it  nractically, 
help  the  erection  of  new  Establishments,  and  the  infliction  of  burial  robberies. 
Never  mind  tlie  words  of  any  man — read  his  acts.  The  tendencies  of  his 
»lceds  are  his  tendencies.’ 
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‘  practical  grievances’  with  the  systematic  assertion  of  abstract 
principles.* 

In  looking  at  the  elements  of  which  the  Conference  was  com-  ' 
posed,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  amount  of  available 
strength  which  it  had  no  occasion  to  employ.  Men  whom  even 
Dr.  Campbell  deigns  to  consider  ‘  influential,’  were  at  the  service 
of  the  Conference,  but  their  active  help  was  not  needed.  There 
was  enough  and  to  spare. 

The  Triennial  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  an  ^ 
admirable  document,  deserving  of  much  notice,  as  affording  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Association, 
and  the  means  of  estimating  its  actual  progress.  We  shall  not,  | 
therefore,  be  presuming  too  much  on  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
if,  passing  by  that  part  of  the  Report  w^hicli  has  reference  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  w’orking  of  the  machinery  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion,  w’e  quote  some  portions  which  relate  to  the  measures 
adopted  in  pursuance  of  its  object. 

‘  As  the  most  effectual  means  of  attracting  public  attention  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  society’s  object,  they  (the  Committee) 
endeavoured  to  make  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  platform,  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  public  meetings  and  lectures.  Such  a  course,  it  is  evident, 
involved  greatly  increased  labour  and  expense,  numerous  difficulties, 
and,  in  some  instances,  considerable  risk  of  failure.  In  many  of  the 
tow'ns  the  society  had  previously  made  no  effort,  and  the  proposal  to 
broach  the  question  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  before  a 
public  audience  was  regarded  even  by  friends  as  a  bold  and  somewhat 
hazardous  experiment,  liut  calculating  fully  on  popular  sympathy,  and 
encouraged  by  a  succession  of  ecclesiastical  occurrences  singularly  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  effect  to  their  appeals,  they  resolved  that  in  every  district 
of  the  country  tehtch  they  might  select  as  a  Jield  of  operation^  they  would 
pass  bif  no  town  in  which  it  was  possible  to  make  an  entrance  and  to  collect 
a  public  audience. 

‘  The  extent  to  which  they  have  been  able  to  realize  this  design  is 


•  The  connexion  of  the  late  treasurer  of  the  Association  with  this  journal, 
would,  under  ordinal*)’  circumstances,  prevent  our  quoting  the  resolution 
passed  respecting  him.  Those  circumstances,  however,  must  plead  our 
excuse  -if  such  be  needed — for  placing  on  permanent  record  the  following 
vote,  which  was  prepared  without  the  slightest  cognizance  of  Dr.  Price 

*  That  this  Conference  has  heard  w’ith  unaffected  concern  that  Dr.  Price  iJ 
precluded,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  accepting  a  renewed  appointment  as 
treasurer  to  tlie  Association.  That  it  desires  to  express  its  deep  sense  of  the 

•  services,  rendered  not  only  in  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  but 

r  participation  in  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  attendant  on 

the  foTOation  of  the  scKiety,  and  his  subsequent  devotion  to  the  furtherance 
of  Its  interests.  That  it  now,  on  his  retirement,  records  its  unabated  confi- 
\  and  esteem  for,  his  high  character,  and  indulges  the  earnest  hope  that 

iis^  ife  ma)  iw  long  spared,  and  that  he  may  vet  be  permitted  to  render 
assistance  to  the  society  as  a  member  of  its  Kxecutive  Committee.* 
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a  source  of  devout  thankfulness  and  joy.  Notwithstanding  every 
obstacle  in  their  path,  they  are  able  to  report  that  between  Jive  and  six 
hundred  meetings^  of  various  kinds,  have  been  held  in  connexion  with 
the  Association  during  the  past  three  years,  being  nearly  three  times  the 
number  previously  held.  The  majority  of  these  have  been  attended  by 
efficient  deputations  appointed  by  the  Committee,  or  by  the  society’s 
lecturer,  and  some  thousands  of  miles  have  thus  been  travelled  in 
fidfilmcnt  of  engagements  which  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
punctually  observed. 

‘  Nearly  all  the  English  counties  have  been  thus  gone  over.  The 
first-class  towns  have  been  visited  by  deputations  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  some  of  them  with  greater  frequency.  A  series  of  very  successful 
meetings  has  also  been  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  Scotland.  The 
towns  in  South  Wales  have  been  twice  visited.  To  these  labours  of 
the  Executive  Committee  must  be  added  those  of  the  Local  Committees, 
who,  in  several  instances,  have  followed  them  up  by  numerous  lectures 
imd  public  meetings  entirely  sustained  by  local  resources.’ 

Those  only  who  have  had  experience  of  the  labour  and  diffi¬ 
culties  attendant  on  popular  agitations,  can  fully  appreciate  the 
toil  and  anxiety  which  must  have  been  undergone  during  such  a 
campaign  as  that  here  described.  It  is  evident  that  the  society’s 
resources,  both  personal  and  pecuniary,  must  have  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
how  means  so  small  have  been  found  adequate  for  operations  so 
extensive. 


‘The  meetings  have  not  only  been  numerous,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  have  been  highly  effective.  The  largest  public  buildings  in  the 
kingdom^not  excepting  even  the  Free-trade  Ilalj  Manchester^  and  the 
Town-halJ  Birmingham^  have  been  the  scene  of  these  gatherings ;  and 
though  the  doors  have  been  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  all,  and, 
on  some  occasions,  a  strenuous  opposition  has  not  been  wanting,  in  no 
one  case  have  the  majority  of  the  audience  given  a  hostile  verdict.  These 
meetings  have  also  usually  been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  decorum 
which  has  reassured  the  timid  and  the  hesitating,  while  it  has  greatly 
served  to  promote  the  object  for  which  they  were  convened.  They 
have  been  characterised  by  other  features  equally  gratifying  and  im¬ 
portant.  Members  of  the  Establishment,  whose  attendance  has,  in 
all  cases,  been  especially  invited,  have  largely  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  in  the  light  of  sound  principles  the  perplex¬ 
ing  events  occurring  w’ithin  its  pale ;  and  Dissenting  ministers  and 
laymen,  whose  co-operation  must  be  regarded  as  a  gain,  have  frankly 
acknowledged  a  change  of  views  in  relation  to  the  movement,  and 
cxj)rcs8cd  a  hearty  desire  to  give  it  their  support.* 

W  c  arc  aware  that  it  has  been  sought  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  these  popular  gatherings,  by  asserting  that  they  neither  prove 
anything,  nor  have  effected  anything ;  to  which  has  been  added, 
the  very  suspicious  objection  that  the  energy  and  money  expended 
on  them  had  far  better  have  been  emi)loyed  in  seeking  ‘  a  revival 
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of  religion !’  Nothing  is  easier,  it  is  said,  than  to  obtain  anc  I 

excite  public  audiences,  which  assemble  and  then  disperse,  I 

leaving  matters  just  where  they  were  ;  they  are  no  test  whateTer.  ■  I 

Now  this  is  cither  childishness  or  mendacity— in  the  one  casetc  I 

be  pitied,  and  in  the  other  contemned.  It  k  a  species  of  logic  I 

which  would  prove  anything ;  and,  in  this  instance,  proves  a  I 

great  deal  too  much — seeing  that  it  cuts  away  the  ground  from 
under  the  objectors  themselves,  who  rely  on  precisely  the  saint  I 
species  of  evidence  as  indicating  the  progress  of  pet  projects  of 
their  own !  To  suppose  it  possible  that,  in  hundreds  of  public 
meetings,  vital  principles,  such  as  are  involved  in  this  con¬ 
troversy,  have  been  expounded,  in  many  cases  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  in  all  with  earnestness,  and  at  a  time  peculiarly  adapted 
to  predispose  men  in  their  favour,  and  that,  notwithstanding, 
no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  public  enlightenment, 
is  to  give  proof  of  an  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  truth, 
and  an  equal  absence  of  capacity  for  aught  but  a  blind  leader*  I 
ship  of  the  blind.  We  think  it  difficult  to  evade  the  force  of  the 
following  passage  from  the  Report : — 

‘The  Committee  feel  justified  in  asserting,  that  upon  no  public 
question  whatever  have  there  been  gathered  together  a  greater  number 
of  large  and  enthusiastic  public  assemblies  than  have  been  convened 
on  this  (juestioii  during  the  last  three  years.  Thus  much  they  could  not 
always  allege — for  where  thousands  have  been  recently  assembled, 
hundreds  only  were  once  present  ;  and  where-  success  has  now  been 
complete,  there  hatl  not  unfrequently  been  previous  failure.  Without, 
therefore,  attaching  to  them  undue  importance,  and  still  less  accepting 
them  as  precursors  of  an  early  triumph,  they  may  yet  be  regarded— 

(IS  are  simtlar  demonstratlous  in  connexion  with  other  public  movemenh 
— as  clearly  indicating  that  the  British  people  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  full  discussion,  w  ith  a  view  to  the  ultimate  settlement,  of  this 
great  question.’ 

Ihc  proceedings  of  the  Committee  in  relation  to  legislative 
movements  are  next  adverted  to.  On  two  occasions  they  have  \ 
vindicated  the  integrity  and  consistency  of  the  Dissenting  body  j 
by  resisting,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
known  as  the  llvgtum  Donum,  and  these  ‘  emphatic  protests’  are 
to  be,  if  needful,  again  and  again  repeated. 

‘  1  he  Committee  promptly  acted  upon  the  information  received  by 
them  in  the  year  1848,  that  a  long-rumoured  measure  for  the  endow*  | 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  was  about  to  be  sub* 
mitteil  to  the  legislature ;  publicly  declaring  their  determination  to  me^t 
such  a  proposal  with  the  most  resolute  hostility,  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
iKcupy,  as  a  broad  ground  of  opposition,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Association.  To  whatever  cause  the  abandonment  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  )  the  Government  is  to  be  tattributed,  the  discussion  which  to<A 
pliKo  on  the  question  undoubtedly  exercised  a  decided  inllucncc  in 
giMuga  right  direction  to  public  opinion,  and  in  establishing  a  principle 
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of  action  on  the  part  of  Anti-stalc-churchmen,  from  which  they  arc  not 
likely  to  depart  on  any  future  occasion.’ 

They  have  further  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
testinj^  the  sincerity  of  those  members  of  Parliament  who,  at  the 
last  election,  professed  opposition  to  any  extension  of  the  system 
of  ecclesiastical  endowments,  by  opposing  those  clauses  of  the 
South  Australian  Colonics  Bill,  by  which  grants  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  arc,  however  slightly,  increased,  and  cannot  be  discon¬ 
tinued  by  the  Colonial  legislatures  without  the  consent  of  the 
Home  Government.  In  doing  this,  they  have  failed  to  accomplish 
more  than  give  seasonable  expression  to  their  principles. 

The  subject  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  has  been 
brought  forward  with  increased  prominency,  and  but  for  the 
contemptuous  waywardness  of  the  member  for  Sheffield,  would 
have  been  made  the  object  of  a  specific  and  vigorous  agitation, 
'fhe  work  of  petitioning  on  the  general  question  has  also  been 
commenced,  and  is  now  to  be  carried  on  with  increased  energy, 
as  tending  ‘  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  of  our 
h'gislators,  witli  the  idea  that  this  question  must  eventually  be 
the  subject  of  a  decisive  conflict,  the  arena  of  which  will  be  the 
British  House  of  Commons.’ 

Wc  attach  considerable  importance  to  what  may  be  designated 
the  political  department  of  the  society’s  labours.  If  voluntaryism 
be  an  abstraction,  its  opposite  is  by  no  means  such ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  continually  developing  itself  in  new  and  tangible 
mischiefs.  Dissenters  have,  therefore,  to  wage  a  double  warfare  ; 
to  uproot  established  evils,  and  to  resist  their  growth  and  multi¬ 
plication.  Now,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that  there  have 
been  occasions  when,  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  they  have 
been  content  to  keep  their  principles  somewhat  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  when  in  united  committees,  and  in  deputations  to 
Downing-street,  Nonconformity  has  been  exposed  to  grievous 
misrepresentation.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  there  now  exists 
but  little  likelihood  of  a  repetition  of  such  mistakes ;  and  at  all 
events,  that  while  the  Anti-state-church  Association  exists,  and 
pursues  its  present  decided  course,  the  trumpet  will  give  no 
uncertain  sound.  Whatever  may  be  the  prospect  of  sue- 
cess,  right  principles  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  boldly 
advocated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Report,  is  the 
bird’s-eye  view  it  gives  of  the  internal  conflicts  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  Establishment  during  the  last  three 
years,  to  the  influence  of  which,  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that 
the  Association  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  prominence  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  position.  We  quote  the  reference  to  *the  zealous  and 
courageous  labours  of  Mr.  liorsman,  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the 
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Establishment,’  for  the  sake  of  the  sentence  with  which  the  pwa- 
graph  closes : — 

‘  His  pertinacious  inquiries  have  exposed  prelatic  and  clerical  greedi- 
ness  in  its  full  proportions— have  exhibited  the  dignitaries  of  the  Esu. 
blishment  as  tlie  unscrupulous  conservators  of  the  corruptions  whidi 
impair  its  efficiency  as  a  professedly  religious  institution — have  proved 
how  large  a  portion  of  its  revenues  are  devoted  to  no  religious  use* 
and  have  gone  far  to  demonstrate  the  inefficacy  of  all  corrective  mea- 
sures  for  the  removal  of  abuses  which  are  essentially  connected  with 
the  existence  of  a  Church  established  by,  and  worked  by  the  machinery 
of,  civil  government.  Deeply  do  the  Committee  regret  at  such  a  crisis 
the  absence  of  a  band  of  men,  however  small,  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
mons,  who,  on  such  topics,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions,  w'ould  give 
bold  and  full  expression  to  the  great  truths  which  they  are  charged 
with  enunciating,  and  would  avail  themselves  of  occurrences  so  favour, 
able  for  the  inculcation  of  sound  views  on  the  subject  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  as  those  which  have,  during  the  last  three 
years,  so  largely  occupied  the  public  mind.* 

But  while  Anti-statc-churchmen  are  hopeful,  they  are  also 
sufficiently  sober-minded  to  estimate  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
w  ork  on  which  they  have  entered,  and  hence  the  Committee  con¬ 
clude  this  portion  of  their  Report  in  the  following  cautionary 
terms  : — 


‘  But,  gentlemen,  gratifying  as  is  this  survey  of  public  affairs,  you 
would  but  ill  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  in  concluding  that  your 
hand  may  now  be  slackened  as  in  prospect  of  an  easy  victory. 
Auspicious  as  are  these  occurrences,  they  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
opportunities  to  be  turned  to  good  account  by  vigilance  and  activity. 

The  State  Church  in  this  country  is  an  institution  which  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  without  a  struggle  more  or  less  lengthened  and  severe. 
Indications  of  weakness  will  stimulate  its  supporters  to  renewed  efforts 
to  prolong  its  existence.  Its  decaying  walls  will  be  buttressed  up  by  new 
erections,  and  even  reformatory  measures  will  be  so  skilfully^  modified 
as  to  open  fresh  sources  of  emolument  and  confirm  exclusive  privileges. 
Hence  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  special  duty  of  earnest  Anti-state-  \ 
churchmen  to  cast  the  seeds  of  truth  into  the  wide  breadth  of  soil  noi  t 
first  broken  up — to  give  a  right  tone  to  new  national  movements— to 
prevent  the  resettlement  of  the  question  of  State  Churches  on  any  other 
than  a  sound  and  solid  basis — and  to  render  it  impossible  for  ecclesi¬ 
astical  hierarchs  or  w’orldly  statesmen  to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  one  which,  while  less  repulsive  in  its  deformity,  will  yc^ 
indefinitely  postpone  the  great  reform  upon  which  their  hearts  are 
fully  set.* 


It  is  this  continuous  struggling,  this  growing  intensity, 
this  ^e\cr-varying  form  of  difficulty  and  danger,  which  tries 
men  s  souls.  They  who  have  wearied  of  but  six  years  of  work-  ^ 
ing  imd  waiting,  have,  perhaps,  shown  their  wisdom  most  in 
a  andoning  what  w'as  clearly  never  their  mission — ‘  they  went 
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out  from  us,  because  they  were  not  of  us.’  The  men  at  the 
head  of  this  movement  are  ‘  made  of  sterner  stuff,’  and  their 
associates,  as  we  confidently  believe,  are  largely  imbued  with 
their  spirit.  We  envy  not  the  man  who  could  hear  unmoved 
the  impressive  language  in  which  INIr.  Miall  addressed  the 
delegates  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Conference  : — 

‘  I  do  trust,  at  all  events,  that  this  Conference  is  not  in  pursuit  of 
success  as  its  object,  but  is  in  the  prosecution  of  its  duty.  I  know  not 
that  any  Christian  man  can  laudably,  and  in  a  right  spirit  and  tone  of 
mind,  pursue  a  Christian  duty,  who  sits  down  and  begins  to  calculate, 
as  the  very  basis  of  his  resolution,  what  are  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  will  have  to  contend.  I  hope  that  we  shall  never  cast  a  false  glare 
of  allurement  over  our  enterprise.  Let  us  have  none  of  those  who 
are  simply  caught  by  glare  and  sunshine.  We  want  earnest  men,  for 
we  shall  have  earnest  work  to  do.  This  is  but  just  the  beginning — 
the  struggle  is  at  hand.  Let  those  who  are  not  prepared  for  disgrace 
leave  us  here.  Let  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  buckle  up  for  work 
leave  us  now.  Depend  upon  it,  ours  has  been  hitherto  mere  child’s  play. 
It  is  when  our  blows  are  felt,  when  our  enemy  is  provoked,  we  shall 
begin  to  feel  the  hardness  of  the  struggle.  When  customers  will  be 
lost — when  the  frown  of  respectable  ladies  must  be  met — when  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  hearers  must,  if  necessary,  be  given  u]) — when  every 
form  of  petty  persecution  will  be  employed  to  break  down  the  spirit 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  advocacy  or  support  of  this  work — 
it  is  then  we  shall  find  of  what  stuff  our  hearts  are  made.  If  we  have 
not  got  a  deep,  earnest  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  princij)le8  of  this 
Association — if  we  cannot  lay  hold,  with  the  firm  grasp  of  faith,  on 
whatever  has  been  promised  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  those  who, 
on  behalf  of  truth,  arc  willing  to  give  diligence,  and  self-denial,  arid 
exertion — if  we  cannot  simply  confide  ourselves  to  the  bare  word  of 
Clod — w'c  had  better  leave  off  now.’ 

Here  we  should  close,  but  a  fierce  onslaught  has  recently  been 
made  on  the  Association,  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert.  We 
do  so  reluctantly.  There  are,  however,  occasions  when  force 
must  be  put  on  inclination  at  the  stern  call  of  duty.  Such  an  one 
has  just  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  Anti-state-church  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  will  be  for  the  healthy  conduct  of  our  ecclesiastical 
affairs  that  it  should  be  duly  noted.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty 
years  since  we  entered  into  public  life.  We  have  been  thrown 
amongst  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  have  not  been  wholly 
unobservant  of  what  was  passing  around  us.  We  have  seen  much 
to  deplore.  Many  things  have  pained  us,  and  a  sickening  sense 
of  human  presumption  and  infirmity  has  occasionally  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  our  minds.  Yet  we  deliberately  affirm,  that  we  have 
rarely  seen,  in  connexion  with  a  religious  profession,  anything 
equal  to  the  recklessness,  arrogance,  gross  misstatements,  and 
]>alpable  inconsistencies,  wliich  have  been  evinced  by  the  editor 
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of  the  ‘  British  Banner,*  in  relation  to  the  Anti-statc-chnrfh 
society.  We  pity,  from  our  very  soul,  the  man  who  is  subjeet 
to  such  gusts  of  passion,  and  would  gladly  leave  him  to  the' 
oblivion  to  which  he  is  consigning  himself,  did  we  not  feel  that 
a  bad  example  is  infectious,  and  that  some,  possibly,  may  yet  he 
influenced  for  evil  by  the  presumption,  spleen,  and  untruthfiil-» 
ness  he  has  exhibited.*  We  shall,  therefore,  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  unattractive  theme,  with  a  view  of  exposing  the 
spirit  of  this  attack,  and  of  thus  guarding  the  public  against  the 
future  mischief  which  may  threaten  from  the  same  quarter. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Association.  The  Con¬ 
ference  recently  held  has  done  this  triumphantly.  The  assault 
was  fierce.  It  was  intended  to  be  deadly.  It  was  the  movement 
of  an  incensed  and  bitter  enemy,  whose  virulence  was  infinitely 
greater  than  his  power.  It  was  from  no  merciful  purpose,  but 
from  sheer  inability,  that  the  thrust  did  not  prove  fatal.  The 
editor  of  the  ‘  British  Banner’  mistook,  in  truth,  his  position. 
With  characteristic  modesty  he  imagined  that  the  hearts  of  the 
country  were  in  his  keeping,  .and  that  he  had  only  to  announce,  in 
his  own  peculiar  style,  '  no  longer  stand  identified  with  the 
Anti-state-church  Association,’  to  induce  thousands  to  desert  its 
ranks,  and  Ic.ave  bare  the  place  of  its  gathering.  Happily,  the 
Nonconformists  of  Britain  knew  their  principles  better,  and 
they  bestirred  themselves  accordingly.  What  they  did,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  it,  .are  matters  of  history,  and  will  be 
rightly  appreciated  when  the  petty  v.anities  and  insufferable  arro¬ 
gance  of  would-be-le.aders  .arc  held  in  merited  contempt.  The 
palp.able  inconsistencies  of  the  assault  arc  most  marvellous.  On 
the  third  of  April,  an  .article  appeared  in  the  ^  Banner,’  which 
every  reader  understood  to  be  an  attack  on  the  society.  It 
announced,  in  capitals,  the  important  fact  of  the  editor’s  secession ; 
sought  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  timid,  by  proclaiming  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  ‘  a  school  of  anarchy;’  described  Mr.  ^liall  and  Hr.  Brice 
as  the  arch-heretics ;  and  more  than  insinuated  that  the  influence 
of  the  Association  was  employed  by  them  for  evil.  And  all  this 
was  done,  be  it  remembered,  without  one  syllable  of  complaint 
having  been  addressed  to  the  society,  much  less  to  the  gentlemen 
named.  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  up  to  the 
very  time  he  became  a  public  assailant ;  but  such  are  his  notions 
of  propriety,  tlmthe  preserved  profound  silence  where  he  ought 


There  is  much  truth — far  too  much  to  be  readily  forgiven — in  what  the 
Mitorof  the  ‘Baptist  Magazine*  said  in  1845,  ‘that  it  is  not  the  destiny  of 
the  editor  of  the  “  Christian  Witness**  to  be  written  down  by  any  other  pen 
than  his  own.  ^Baptist  Magazine,  lR-15,  p.  198.  Dr.  Campbell  has  laboured 
^  j  ®te  to  accomplish  tills  prediction.  With  a  self-sacrifice  not  often  wit¬ 
ness^,  he  has  sought  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  sagacity  and  truth  of  his 
l>rother  editor’s  vaticination.  ^ 
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to  have  spoken,  and  threw  grave  charges  recklessly  about  him, 
when  he  ought,  in  the  tirst  instance,  at  least,  to  have  been  silent 
as  the  grave — and  yet  he  assumes  the  character  of  a  public  censor, 
and  pronounces,  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  what  other  men 
should  say  and  do.  A  more .  disgusting  exhibition  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-ignorance,  we  never  witnessed.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  three  successive  numbers  of  the  ‘  llanner’  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  truthfulness  of  Dr.  Campbell’s  mind, 
and  of  the  consistency  of  his  views.  W c  print  the  passages  in 
parallel  columns,  that  their  beautiful  harmony  may  be  more 
readily  apprehended : — 


*  How  any  man  who 
really  read  our  article 
(April  3),  could  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  an  attack  on 
the  Anti-state-church 
Association,  is  to  us 
utterly  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  and  we  arc 
scarcely  able  to  recon¬ 
cile  such  a  conclusion 
with  integrity.’ — Ban- 
ner,  April  10. 


‘  We  have  no  reply  ‘  As  the  matter  now 
for  those  who,  to  serve  stands,  the  entire  Ilri- 
a  purpose,  whether  of  tish  nation  is  eligible 
picpie  or  party,  may  to  membership.  l)oc- 
deem  it  decent,  at  the  trinal  views,  and  per- 
expense  of  truth,  to  sonal  profession  of 
represent  us  as  hos-  religion,  are  matters 
tile  to  the  Anti-state-  of  no  concern  what- 
church  Association. . . .  ever ;  nothing  more  is 
‘  It  has,  in  our  view,  required  than  agrec- 
been  an  utter  failure ;  ment  on  the  single 
there  seems  no  rational  object  of  the  separa- 
ground  whatever  for  tiou  of  Church  and 
believing  that  it  can.  State.  According  to 
in  any  possible  way,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ever  contribute  to  the  ciple.  Lord  Boling- 
accomplishment  of  the  broke  might  have 
assigned  object.  .  .  .  been  president;  David 
‘  We  submit,  there-  Hume,  treasurer ;  Ed- 
fore,  that  it  is  folly  to  ward  Gibbon,  secre- 
persevere  in  the  so-  tary  ;  and  Thomas 
called  organization.  .  .  Paine,  travelling 
A  lengthened  experi-  agent  ;  while  the 
ment  has  now  l)een  French  Directory,  of 
made,  and,  although  bloody  fame,  might 
more  has  been  done  have  formed  the  acting 


in  this  way  than  was 
ever  done  before,  still 
the  result  is  such  as 
utterly  to  extinguish 
idl  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  success,  in  this 
way  alone,  for  centu¬ 
ries  to  come.’ — Ban¬ 
ner,  April  17. 


committee.  There  is 
nothing  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  in  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  contemplate 
such  a  fact  without 
horror  ?  The  thing 
has  but  to  be  stated 
to  settle  the  question  ; 


to  men  of  rightly- 

constituted  mind,  we  presume,  argument  is  needless — it  is  an  imper¬ 
tinence,  almost  an  insult.  They  w'ill  instinctively  exclaim,  “  O  my 
voi..  xxviii.  I 
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soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  and  to  their  assembly,  min? 
honour,  be  not  thou  united !  .  .  .  Who  ever  heard  the  voice  of  prayet 
in  any  meeting  of  the  Anti -state-church  Association  in  this  grea: 
metropolis  ?  There  the  devout  and  the  ungodly,  both  in  the  higher, 
degree,  meet  and  mingle ;  and,  while  it  is  expected  that  the  wicked, 
from  courtesy,  shall  not  swear,  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  the  piou> 
shall  not  pray.  No !  The  inscription  on  the  organization  seal  k 
virtually — There  is  no  God!’ — Danner,  April  24. 

The  consistency  of  these  passages,  occurring,  be  it  observed, 
in  three  successive  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  it  is  not  for 
to  establish,  neither  should  wc  attempt  to  reason  with  any  man 
who  affirmed  it.  If  Dr.  Campbell  imagines  they  hold  together, 
he  has  a  logic  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

The  suspicion  was  not  unnatural,  that  he  was  unwittingly 
led  on  in  his  attack  by  other  occurrences  which  had  hap- , 
pened  in  his  editorial  career.  He  himself  appears  to  have 
surmised  that  something  of  the  kind  would  be  imagined,  if, 
indeed,  conscience  did  not  suggest  that  such  was  really  the 
case.  At  any  rate,  he  explicitly  denies  the  fact ;  and  oui 
readers  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  his  denial, 
when  they  have  compared  it  with  the  Note  which  wc  print  by 
the  side  of  the  editor’s  statement.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  review  of  Mr.  Miall’s  volume,  on  which  Dr.  Campbell  founds 
grave  charges,  appeared  in  the  January  ‘  Eclectic,’  and  that 
Dr.  Brown’s  review  of  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  work  was  published  in  the 
number  for  February. 

‘  The  second  Triennial  period  of  *  Feh.  5,  1850. 

the  Anti-state-church  Association  ‘  Wc  had  seventeen  columns 
is  now  expired,  and  in  this  day’s  over-matter,  and  it  is  doubtful 
paper  will  be  found  a  statement  of  whether  you  can  get  in  at  all ;  but 
our  views  of  the  policy  of  its  ex-  most  anxious  to  serve  you,  and  th 
tension  to  another.  That  state-  great  cause  you  are  so  worthily  ad- 
ment  is  made  solely  from  a  sense  vancing,  witli  a  very  slight  abridg- 
of  public  duty,  and  would  assuredly  ment,  I  am  trying,  &c. 
have  appeared,  although  the  events  ‘  Yours  truly, 

had  not  occurred  which  led  to  our  ‘  J.  Campbell. 

own  withdrawment,  as  announced 

a  fortnight  ago.  Some  such  state-  ‘  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
ment,  indeed,  had  been  resolved  Anti-statc-church  Association- 
upon  previously  to  the  ‘  Eclectic  ’ 

affair.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  put  down  to  the  score  of  the  events 
just  remrred  to,  although  such  events  alone,  wc  think,  all  things  con* 
su  erc( ,  ''ould  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  brought  to  an  end,  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
noahng  with  a  serious  evil.  . 

This  circumstance  (the  Second  Triennial  Conference),  would  have 
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Icil  US  at  this  time  to  do  as  we  arc  now  doing  (recommend  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Association),  altogether  apart  from  the  considerations  afore¬ 
said.  To  this  our  minds  had  been  made  up  before  the  special  case  relative 
to  heresy  and  “  anarchy  ”  arose.’ — Banner^  April  1 7. 

Where  a  purpose  of  secession  has  been  formed,  under  such 
a  conviction  as  Dr.  Campbell  now  avows,  it  is  not  usual  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  anxiety  here  expressed ;  neither  are  men  accustomed  in 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  an  organization,  which  is  described  as 
‘  an  utter  failure,’  to  speak  ‘  of  the  great  cause  you  are  so  tcorthihj 
ADVANCING.’  If  there  be  consistency  and  truth  in  such  things, 
we  plead  guilty  to  a  want  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  '  The 
Eclectic  affair’  happened  in  February  at  the  latest,  to 

which,  we  are  told,  ^  some  such  statement  ’  as  appears  in  the 
‘  Banner  ’  of  April  17th,  was  resolved  upon,  and  yet,  on  the  5th 
of  February,  the  above  Note  was  penned.  Either  the  Note  of 
February  was  insincere,  or  the  statement  of  the  ‘  Banner  ’ 
is  untrue.  Dr.  Campbell  may  choose  which  alternative  he 
pleases. 

But  the  society  has  proved  a  failure,  a  total,  absolute,  failure, 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  its 
affairs  arc  admitted  to  have  been  conducted.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  present  averment  of  its  accuser,  though  his  statement,  if 
admitted,  would  reflect  rather  on  others  than  on  the  society.  AV^e 
thank  him  for  his  admissions,  wliich  nothing  but  overwhelming 
evidence  could  have  extorted,  and  confidently  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  other  parts  of  his  state¬ 
ments.  * 


‘  After  a  period  of  six  years, 
then,  ivhat  is  now  the  position  of  the 
society  in  relation  to  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  body  ?  Has  it  materially 
advanced,  either  in  London,  or  in 
the  ])rovinecs  ?  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  avow,  that  it  has  not  in  cither. 
In  the  metropolis,  where  arc  its 
ac(piisitions  ?  The  mass  of  the 
ministers  arc  still  o])posed  to  it, 
and  no  chapel,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  been  opened  for  its  service, 
that  was  not  opened  at  the  first; 
and  even  some  of  those  arc  closed. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  prosjicct 
of  advance,  but  much  the  contrary. 
Matters  stand  precisely  the  same 


‘  Have  the  writers  of  this  address 
(Address  of  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference)  to  learn  that  no  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  most  successful  ministers 
of  Great  Britain  arc  most  zealous 
Anti-statc-churchmen  ?  Have  they 
still  to  be  informed,  that  the  whole 
body  of  Scottish  Dissenting  minis¬ 
ters,  of  every  communion,  arc  z.eal- 
ous  Anti-state-churchmen  ? — com¬ 
prising  a  Wardlaw  and  a  llussell, 
a  Young  and  a  Brown,  a  King  and 
an  Alexander,*  and  a  multitude,  of 
others  every  way  worthy  of  this 
high  fellowship.’ — Banner.^  Sept. 
27,  1818. 

*  Tlie  Association  comprises  not 


*  There  is  no  room  for  quibbling  here,  the  ministers  named  being  not  oiil\ 
Anti-slate-rhurehmen,  but  members  of'tlie  Anti-state-church  Association. 
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afl  to  the  provinces ;  with  a  very  a  few  of  the  best,  wisest,  ablest, 
slight  exception  only,  there  has  most  thoroughly  Christian  ami 
been  no  conquest  of  influential  patriotic  men  of  the  times.’— £an. 
men.  All  the  great  towns  and  wer,  April,  3,  1850.  ^ 
cities  are  still  indifferent,  or  hostile  ‘  The  value  of  this  Association 
to  the  movement.  ...  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  either  its 

‘  The  organization,  after  all,  is,  publications  or  its  lectures.  It  b 
and  was  from  the  first,  ver}’  much  the  visible  embodiment  of  a  portion 
an  affair  of  a  name.  .  .  .  The  of  the  true  Nonconforming  spirit 
organization  comprises  but  a  few,  of  the  empire.  The  Trieimial 
a  very  few  elements — a  few'  him-  Conferences  are  a  representative  • 
dred  pounds  and  a  few  individuals ;  concentration  of  that  spirit.  .  .  . 
these  pounds  and  those  individuals  Did  the  society  exist  shnply  for  th 
w  ithdrawn,  there  would  be  an  end  calling  of  conferences,  without  either 
of  the  concern.  .  .  .  The  wonder  publications  or  lectures,  the  insfitu-  ' 
is,  all  things  considered,  not  that  tion  would  be  07ie  of  incalctdahle  im- 
so  little,  hut  that  so  much,  has  portance ;  W'hilc  its  publication 
been  realized.  Nothing  but  energy,  and  lectures,  of  course,  greatly 
skill,  and  perseverance,  such  as  arc  enhance  its  value.’  —  Christian 
seldom  brought  to  any  enterprise.  Witness,  June,  1847. 
could  have  accomplished  so  much.  ‘  The  history  of  the  frst  three 
The  organization,  how'ever,  w’e  *  of  this  society  does  honour 

repeat,  is  much  more  a  name  than  to  those  able  and  devoted  men  who 
a  tiling.  Deducting  the  zealous  have  taken  the  lead  in  its  affairs, 
itinerant  labours  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  The  result  has  exceeded  all  reason- 
and  a  few' deputation  movements,  aJ/g  and  is  unlike  cvery- 

what  remains  of  the  labours  of  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  known 
a  year  ?  Absolutely  nothing.’ —  among  us.  Prejudice  is  rapidly 
Banner,  April  17.  passing  atcay,  and  confidence  ex- 

tending.  The  accessions  have  been 
numerous.  The  delegation  from 

Manchester  w'as  powerful ;  the  ministers  of  Leeds  have  come  for-  | 
ward  in  a  body.  .  .  .  The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  are 
most  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  sent  as  delegates  three  of  their  best 
men.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  at  first 
strongly  adverse,  has  now'  come  boldly  and  cordially  forw'ard;  and  to 
this  valuable  acquisition  is  to  be  added  that  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  o^f  the  New'  Connexion  and  the  Association  Methodists.’ 
— Christian  Witness,  June,  1847. 


Idke  all  other  associations  which  seek  to  act  on  the  legislature 
through  the  medium  of  an  enlightened  public  judgment,  the 
resources  of  the  society  have  been  largely  expended  on  meet- 
ings,  ht‘ld  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These,  as  w'e  have 
seen,  have  been  numerous,  and  largely  attended,  and  Dr.Campbcll 
formerly  regarded  them  as  important  and  hopeful.  Let  us  now 
see  how  he  contrives  to  eat  his  own  words.  As  in  other  cases, 
he  here  supplies  the  best  answ  er  to  himself.  His  memory  ig 


•  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  first 
of  the  society  have  been  doubled. 


Triennial  Conference,  the  operations 
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evulciilly  as  ilel’ectivc  as  his  judgment  is  unsound,  and  his  temper 
irritable  : — 


‘  Public  meetings  are  no  test  what¬ 
ever  upon  such  a  point.  The  an- 
uoimcement  of  two  or  three  noted 
names,  will  always  command  an 
audience  anywhere  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject.  The  theme,  moreover,  is 
captivating  on  other  grounds  than 
tliose  of  religion.  It  makes  ])ro- 
vision,  in  the  hands  of  a  certain 
class  of  advocates,  for  tlie  rich 
gratification  of  some  of  tlie  worst 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  The 
roasting  of  a  bishop^  too^  amid  the 
blitzing  fires  of  a  fervid  rhetoric^  is 
a  rare  pastime  to  the  populace' — 
Danner^  April  17,  1850. 


‘  The  Report  next  speaks  to  the 
subject  of  lectures  and  public 
meetings^  on  which,  we  think,  the 
society  ought  to  expend  its  main 
strength,  as  the  importance  of  these 
can  scarcely  he  overestimated' — 
Christian  Witness ^  June,  1847. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  thcc/if/mc/trol  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  should  escape  censure,  'i'hey  are,  of  course,  vilified 
in  a  style  of  wholesale  defamation,  at  which  we  should  smile  if 
graver  and  more  painful  feelings  were  not  excited.  Let  our 
readers  compare  the  statements  we  subjoin — looking  rather  at 
the  general  complexion  and  tone  of  that  of  1848,  than  at 
particular  expressions — and  let  them  then  say  what  they  think  of 
the  morale  of  the  man  who  could  pen  the  sentences  quoted  from 
the  ‘  Banner  ’  of  April  last : — 


‘  It  has  ever  appeared  to  us  that 
its  meetings,  in  this  metroj)olis, 
bore  a  peculiarly  earthly  com¬ 
plexion,  which  can  be  explained 
only  by  a  reference  to  the  sj)irit  of 
those  who  mainly  compose  them. 
They  luive  ever  appeared  to  us  to 
be  deplorably  wanting  in  the 
spirit  of  piety.  We  never  saw 
an  Anti-state-church  assembly  in 
which  tlie  8})irit  of  the  mere  natural 
man  did  not  seem  wholly  to  ])revail 
over  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
man.  The  aspect  of  such  assem¬ 
blies  has  ever  seemed  to  us  to  bo 
essentially  that  of  the  world  ;  their 
ruling  clement  appeared  that  of 
tlie  earth  nit  her  than  that  of 
heaven — with  which  neither  the 
gospel  of  ('hri>l  nor  the  s[)iiit  of 


‘  Our  readers  will  find,  in  another 
column,  a  sjiccial  report  of  the 
Anti-state-church  meeting,  held 
in  the  (iueen’s  Concert-rooms, 
Ilanovcr-square.  .  .  .  That  such 
a  hall  should  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  arguing  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State,  adversely, 
reflects  no  small  credit  on  those 
with  whom  it  lies  to  arrange  such 
matters.  ...  It  was  worth  going 
some  way  to  see  the  excellent 
member  for  Westminster,  himself 
an  E[)iscopalian,  and  a  man  of 
high  (diristian  character,  standing 
forth,  6i.c.  .  .  .  Never  before  did 
he  make  such  a  demonstration, 
in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  and 
in  the  face  of  the  world.  ...  As 
to  Mr.  (luidner,  we  need  say 
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Christ  had  much,  if  anything,  to  nothing  more  than  that  his  speech 

do.’ _ Banner,  April  24.  was  one  of  superlative  excellence, 

indicative  alike  of  genius,  culture, 
Christian  principle,  and  political  philosophy.  .  .  .  Another  circumstance, 
which  we  hail  with  si)ecial  satisfaction,  was  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Kershaw.  .  .  .  Public  demonstrations  are  not  altogether  in  unison  with 
the  calm  temperament,  and  the  modesty,  which  marks  Mr.  Kershaw's 
character,  but  there  are  times  when  duty  demands  a  sacrifice  of 
personal  preferences.  It  will  be  found,  he  frankly  stated,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  time  to  have  come  for  a  public  and  bold  avow  al  of  his  views 
on  this  great  subject — view  s  which  he  had  long  cherished  in  his  mere 
private  capacity.  We  hope  that  multitudes  of  those  Nonconformists, 
in  the  same  condition  of  life  as  the  member  for  Stockport,  will  come  to 
a  similar  conclusion ;  and  stand  forth  to  add  the  weight  of  their 
character,  station,  and  influence,  in  support  of  this  great  cause.’— 
Banner,  June  14,  1848. 


Hut  it  is  not  on  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Association  simply, 
that  its  abandonment  is  urged  ;  the  signs  of  the  times  are  against  ^ 
it,  and  the  old  plea  for  inaction  is  put  forth  with  characteristic 
recklessness.  Let  the  Doctor  speak  for  himself,  cand  the  reply  ? 
shall  be  in  his  own  w’ords.  Hansard  is  proverbially  unpopular 
on  the  ministerial  benches.  AVhat  must  our  assailant  think  of 


the  ‘  Christian  Witness  ’  and  the 

‘  It  appears  to  us  that  the  time 
is  come  for  suspending,  if  not  al¬ 
together  surrendering,  all  organi¬ 
zations  seeking  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  by  direct  attacks. 

.  .  .  Have  patience !  Let  tyranny 
and  rapacity  have  time  to  swell  to 
their  full  dimensions.  .  .  .  From 
that  strife  you  may  safely  stand 
aloof,  ...  If  anything  for  a  little 
can  stay  the  progress  of  those 
events,  and  add  for  a  season 
strength  and  stability  to  the  Estab¬ 
lishment,  it  will  be  such  a  moment 
(cpieiy,  movement?)  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  formation  of  the 
Anti-state-church  Association.  . 
You  have  but  to  wait  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,;md  you  shall  see  w  ith 
joy  the  triumph  of  Him  who  is 
head  over  all  things  to  his  Church.’ 
— Banner,  April  1 7. 


‘  Banner  ’  of  former  days  I — 

‘  Nothing  should  be  left  untried 
to  unite  all  that  fear  God  among 
the  Dissenters  in  one  holy  league 
and  covenant  against  this  colossal 
system  of  error,  evil,  distraction, 
division,  and  persecution.  As  a 
matter  of  civil  policy,  this  is  the 
first  duty  of  every  British  patriot; 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  piety,  it  is 
the  frst  duty  of  every  enlightened 
subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ’ 
— Christian  Witness,  April,  1844. 

‘  In  such  matters  it  is  childish 
to  talk  of  “  providential  appoint¬ 
ments  — or  worse  ;  it  is  trilling 
w’ith  sacred  things.  “  Manifest 
call !”  .  .  .  You  may  find  it  in 
providence :  this  is  clearly  the 
great  question  of  the  times.  .  •  • 
They  who  now  can  find  “  no  call” 
in  these  directions,  but  wait  for 
another,  are  likely  to  wait  for 
ever.’ — Banner,  Sept.  27,  1848. 


I  he  inconsistency  of  the  following  is  too  glaring  to  escape 
no  ICC,  and  bespeaks,  ol  itself,  the  virulence  of  the  attack  w  hich 
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has  been  made.  Even  Dr.  Campbell  must  blush  when  com¬ 
paring  his  present  with  his  former  self.  Though  the  first 
paragraph  is  nominally  that  of  ^  the  remonstrants,’  it  is  clearly 
intended  to  express  the  views  of  the  editor  : — 


‘  Wc,  said  the  remonstrants, 
liopc  as  confidently  as  you,  that 
the  severance  will  be  effected,  but 
it  will  be  by  other  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  means  from  those  you 
propose  to  employ.  .  .  .  The 
Cliurch  herself  will,  perhaps,  have 
.1  large  share  in  the  work.' — 
Thinner^  April  17. 


‘  If  reform  is  to  come  at  all^  it 
must  come  from  without;  it  will 
never  come  from  within  the 
Church — that  is,  from  the  bishops 
and  dignified  clergy.’ — Christian 
Witness,  Sejit.  1847. 


One  more  quotation,  and  wx‘  shall  gladly  turn  from  this  repul¬ 
sive  exhibition.  Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  organizations  of  the  day,  would 
have  induced  us  to  dwell  on  it  so  long.  Had  personal  inclina¬ 
tion  been  consulted,  >ve  should  have  b(‘cn  silent,  but  the  cause 
of  truth,  vilified  and  fiercely  assailed,  demanded  the  service  wc 
render.  Few  things  arc  more  repulsive  than  the  language  of 
reli  gion  from  intemperate  lips, — a  profession  of  special  regard 
lor  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  in  connexion  with  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  calumnious  averments  respecting  others.  Such  things 
are  the  staple  in  which  some  men  deal,  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
charge  them  on  the  recent  doings  of  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Banner.’ 

cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  adapted  to  foster  the  pre¬ 
judice  which  unhappily  prevails  against  evangelical  truth,  than 
the  loud  and  boastful  professions  of  religious  zeal  which  he  has 
intermingled  wdth  asperity,  morlified  pride,  and  slanderous 
statements.  He  is  eminently  skilful  in  insinuations — leaving  an 
imi)rcssion  beyond  the  strict  import  of  his  wxrds ;  and  thus 
securing  a  retreat  w^henever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  deny 
tlie  guilt  charged  upon  him.  It  is  some  consolation,  how'cver, 
that  even  here  he  has,  by  anticii)ation,  furnished  an  antidote  in 
the  language  wdth  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  defended 
liimself.  Let  our  readers  compare  the  following  : — 


‘  Your  power  is  your  piety — not 
your  gregarious,  piebald  organiza¬ 
tions  ;  in  ])roporlion  as  your 
memhers  increase,  your  zeal  burns, 
and  your  graces  shine,  you  will 
tell  upon  the  understanding  and 
the  consciences  of  the  adherents 
of  Establishments ;  your  policy, 
therefore,  apart  from  higher  con- 


‘  Will  this  answer  (a  passage  of 
the  address  of  the  Wesleyan  (Con¬ 
ference)  satisfy  intelligent,  reflect¬ 
ing  men  ?  Docs  it  not  beg  the 
(jucstion  ?  Does  it  not  assume 
w  hat  is  not  proved — that  they  who 
engage  in  this  enterprise  (the  Anti¬ 
state-church  movement)  are  in¬ 
different  to  their  spiritual  charge  ? 
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siil^rtitions,  as  the  shortest  and  Is  not  this  to  put  lorth  a  claim  of 
surest  method  of  severing  the  superior  sanctity  for  tliemselveg, 
Cliurch  from  the  State,  is,  to  pro-  and  to  set  it  up  as  a  plea  for  the 
mote  the  triumph  and  reign  of  true  neglect  of  an  important  duty  ?  Is  ; 
religion  in  the  land.  .  .  .  We  it  not  here  insinuated  that  opposi- 
think  the  great  work  of  the  day  tion  to  the  Church  and  State  is  in. 
ought  to  be  the  revuval  of  religion  compatible  with  the  efficient  dis- 
in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  and  charge  of  pastoral  functions?’— 
its  extension  throughout  the  whole  Banner^  Sept.  27,  1848. 
land.* — Banner^  April  17. 

We  have  done,  and  now  leave  it  to  the  Nonconformists  of 
Great  Britain  to  judge  between  the  Anti-state-church  Association 
and  its  assailant.  If  his  temper  and  discretion,  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  his  rectitude,  purity  of  motive,  and  unselfishness, 
command  their  confidence,  they  will,  of  course,  pronounce  against 
the  former ;  but  if  they  fail  to  recognise  these  qualities,  they  will 
cling  to  the  society  the  more  firmly  from  its  having  become  the 
object  of  his  bitter  enmity.  Of  their  decision  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  The  course  which  is  applauded  by  such  journals  as  the 
‘  Watchman,’  ‘  Record,’  and  ‘  Morning  Herald,’  cannot  have  the 
approval  of  the  Dissenters  of  England,  and  we  look,  therefore, 
with  unfaltering  confidence  to  the  feature.  It  is  well  to  know  our 
enemies.  A  false  friend  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  from  this 
danger  the  society  is  now  exempt.  ^Ve  hasten  to  dismiss  the 
assailant  and  the  assault,  pitying  the  one  and  smiling  at  the  other. 
In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  journalists,  we  have  called  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  know  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  so.  It  would  have  been  far  more  pleasing  to  write  in  a 
different  strain,  but  conscience  would  in  such  case  have  accused 
us  of  unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  to  God. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the  ‘  Banner  ’ 
of  June  IDth.  A  more  miserable  affair  we  never  read  than 
the  so-called  ‘  Editorial  Address  to  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
Great  Britain,’  &c.  It  has  all  the  untruthfulness  and  malevo¬ 
lence  consj)icuous  in  other  productions  of  the  writer,  without  a 
particle  of  tlic  force  he  sometimes  displays.  We  never  met  w'ith 
a  ( idler  or  more  pointless  thing,  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  read 
)}  the  parties  addressed.  To  those  parties  we  say,  in  Dr- 
ampbcll  s  oicu  words,  and  with  infinitely  more  truth,  ‘  The 
ar  ic  e  seems  to  have  been  s])ecially  prepared  for  the  weak,  less 
^or  1},  and  less  intelligent  portion  of  your  community.  It  could 

e>f  sense ;  its  authors  could  only  hope 
them,  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  endured.’ 
f explains  the  spi'cial  bitterness  of  the 
^  allusions  to  th(‘  editor  of  the  ‘Baptist  Magazine’ — 
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a  man  as  superior  to  his  accuser  in  modesty  and  sterling 
rectitude,  as  he  is  inferior  in  trickery,  vaunting  pretension, 
and  arrogance. 

How  even  Dr.  Campbell  could  venture  to  print  what  he  has 
written,  respecting  the  reference  of  that  gentleman  to  the  article 
in  the  *  Church,’  is  marvellous.  Common  decency  ought  to 
have  counselled  silence  on  such  a  point,  after  what  he  had 
done  in  the  matter  of  IMr.  Miall’s  volume  and  the  ‘  Evan* 
gclical  Magazine.’  But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  any  thing  from 
this  quarter. 

Of  the  extracts  given,  we  say  nothing.  The  writers  of  most 
of  them  arc  evidently  uninformed  on  many  points  of  the  case  ; 
and  one,  at  least,  ought,  for  very  shame,  to  be  silent  in  any 
matter  pertaining  to  the  ‘  Eclectic.’  On  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
addiess,  we  cannot  better  express  our  judgment  than  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Campbell  himself  in  this  very  article.  ‘  Of  two 
evils,  both  bad,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  the  more  abounds — 
— unblushing  falsehood,  or  cunning  malignity.’  The  editor  of 
the  ‘  Church  ’  will  not  much  distress  himself  at  such  a  charge 
from  such  a  quarter.  It  would  be  well  for  his  accuser  if  all 
who  know  him  would  as  readily  give  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 
Before  concluding  we  should  like  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
‘  Banner  ’  whether  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stovel,  repudiating  the  construction  put  on  his  speech  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Home  mission,  as  ‘  making 
a  distinct  and  unmistakcable  allusion  to  the  recent  transactions  of 
the  Eclectic  Review  ?”  ’  Such  was  Dr.  Campbell’s  language  in 
the  ‘  Banner  ’  of  April  24,  when  he  wanted  to  damage  the 
character  of  Dr.  Price,  and  to  destroy  the  ‘  Eclectic.’  Did 
he  then,  we  ask,  receive  a  communication  from  Mr.  Stovel, 
denying  his  having  intended  any  such  allusion,  and,  if  he  did, 
why  was  not  the  letter  printed !  If  the  fact  be  so — and  we 
challenge  Dr.  Campbell  to  answer  our  inquiry — what  can  be 
thought  of  the  effrontery  of  the  following  passage,  printed  in 
the  ‘  Banner  ’  of  the  19th  : — ‘  Above  all  things,  integrity  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  press.  A  fig  for  intelligence, 
for  eloquence,  for  everything,  in  the  absence  of  integrity.’  We 
want  words  to  express  our  estimate  of  what  is  involved  in  com¬ 
bining  such  deeds  with  such  words,  l.ct  the  one  or  the  other 
be  abandoned.  They  cannot  hold  together. 
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The  Men  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Women  of  Scotland  ;  Reasons  fur  Differ, 
mg  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sgmington  sView  of  the  Lev  it  ical  Marriage  Laic. 

By  T.  Binney.  8vo.  Pp.  68.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

This  pamphlet  was  written  by  request,  for  the  information  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  appointed  by  a  public  meeting,  at  Glasgow,  to  proceed  to  London 
as  part  of  a  deputation,  to  oppose  Mr.  Wortley’s  Marriage  Bill.  It  so 
happened,  that  Mr.  Binney  visited  Glasgow  in  April  last,  immediately  " 
after  a  large  meeting  had  been  held  there  in  opposition  to  this  measure; 
and  as  his  views  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  it,  the  topic  became 
matter  of  conversation,  and  was  subsequently  adverted  to  in  the  corre- 
spondence  of  his  Scotch  friends.  Dr.  Symington’s  speech  at  the  meet- 
ing  in  question  was  greatly  applauded ;  and  so  high  was  the  estimate  j 
formed  of  its  ability  and  conclusiveness,  that  it  was  published  as  a  1 
separate  tract,  and  copies  of  it  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Binney.  Such,  in  * 
brief,  arc  the  circumstances  out  of  which  this  pamphlet  has  grown ;  and  i 
as  we  have  read  it  with  very  considerable  interest,  so  we  should  have  r 
been  glad  to  devote  considerable  space  to  it,  if  time  had  permitted.  It 
has  reached  us,  however,  so  late  in  the  month,  that  we  must  either  be 
content  to  notice  it  briefly,  or  must  defer  it  till  the  time  will  have 
passed  for  its  doing  the  service  which  it  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  accomplish.  The  question  itself  is  imminent ;  and  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  resolved  to  introduce  the  pamphlet  at  once,  with  our  hearty, 
though  brief  commendation. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  piece  of  controversial  writing  more 
to  our  mind.  It  is  at  once  calm,  clear,  forcible,  and  decided ; 
free  from  asperity  and  assumption,  yet  earnest  in  its  tone  and  em¬ 
phatic  in  its  enunciation  of  the  views  embraced.  ‘  1  believe  my 
own  views  to  be  right,’  says  Mr.  Binney,  ‘  and  I  shall  try  to 
prove  this  by  constructing  as  sound  and  strong  an  argument  as  I 
can.  If  it  be  unsound,  why  then  it  will  not  hold  together.  It  will  be 
answerable.  Let  it  be  answ'ered.  Only  let  it  be  done  by  argument.’ 
rhe  subject  discussed  is  obvious  from  the  title-page  ;  and  its  great 
imjx)rtance  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  attended  to 
the  discussion  recently  carried  on.  Mr.  Binney  examines,  with 
much  pains-taking,  the  Levitical  law  pertaining  to  the  matter,  and 
by  a  variety  of  tests,  brings  out,  as  it  appears  to  us,  triumphantly, 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  Leviticus  xviii.  18,  ‘  Marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased  w  ife  s  sister  is  recognised  and  permitted  in  express  terms.  To 
lorbid  the  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  two  sisters,  as  wives,  and  to 
sanction  it  successionally,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  one  thing,  which  that 
fyartindar  danse  of  the  Levitical  marriage-law  which  we  have  been 
considering,  was  intended  to  embody.’  The  scriptural  argument  is 
t  lortmg  ily  sifted,  and  the  various  pleas  founded  on  general  principles. 
"  urged  in  opposition  to  his  views,  arc  examined  witli  acute¬ 

ness  and  unsparing  logic.  To  those  who  know  Mr.  Binney's  writings 
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it  will  sutlice  to  say  that  the  pamphlet  is  eminently  characteristic  ; 
;iiul  to  all  others  wc  say,  read  it  for  yourselves,  do  this  immediately  and 
with  ordinary  candour,  and  we  shall  be  sur])rised  if  you  do  not  admit 
that  the  theory  to  which  the  author  is  opposed,  is  thoroughly  de¬ 
molished,  without  any  such  exhibition  as  frequently  mars  the  triumphs 
of  controversialists. 


The  Apostles'  School  of  Prophetic  Interpretation  ;  with  its  History^  down 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Charles  Maitland,  Author  of  ‘  The  Church 
in  the  Catacombs.’  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

‘  In  this  work  it  has  been  attempted  to  collect  together  everything  that 
the  apostles  taught  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy — 
to  ascertain  all  that  the  primitive  believers  might  know  as  Jews,  and 
all  that  they  believed  as  Christians.  This  school  of  prophecy  is  next 
traced  historically,  through  its  fallings-off  and  its  revivals,  down  to 
tlie  ])resent  time.  An  appendix  contains  a  short  notice  of  the  principal 
counter-interpretations.’  Thus  far  Mr.  Maitland  in  his  statement  of 
intention.  That  the  intention  has  been  most  diligently  carried  out, 
we  ivillingly  testify.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  give  copious  extracts 
IVom  the  wide  field  of  authorities — Jewish,  Apostolical,  Patristic,  and 
more  modern,  through  which  the  author  ranges ;  these  quotations 
being  set  in  a  lively  historical  commentary.  As  the  work  is  liistorical, 
it  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  on  the  disputed  points.  It  will  be  enough 
to  mention  tliat,  according  to  Mr.  Maitland,  the  apostolic  school  is  the 
one  which,  scouting  the  year-day  theory,  maintains  that  no  prediction 
containing  a  set  time  ’  is  to  be  ‘  fulfilled  in  any  other  measure  of 
time;’  regards  Antichrist  as  an  individual  man  yet  to  appear ;  holds 
the  ])re-millennial  advent ;  and  professes  to  be  the  only  consistent, 
intelligible,  literal,  and  apostolic  interpreter.  Mr.  Maitland  lias 
collected  a  large  mass  of  valuable  historical  proofs  of  the  early,  wide¬ 
spread  reception  of  these  views  ;  principally  those  parts  of  them  which 
have  reference  to  the  four  monarchies,  the  identification  of  Babylon 
with  Rome,  and  its  distinction  from  Antichrist.  To  all  students 
of  prophecy,  who  arc  desirous  of  studying  the  history  of  its  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  book  w  ill  be  very  valuable ;  and  to  less  learned  readers  it 
jirescnts  many  attractions.  Although  prepared  evidently  with  in¬ 
defatigable  labour,  it  is  by  no  means  a  dry  synopsis  of  criticisms — 
but  absolutely  runs  over  with  animation.  Mr.  Maitland  emerges  from 
the  chest  of  musty  tomes  as  fresh  and  lively  as  if  he  had  been 
wandering  among  ‘  hedge-rows  green.’  His  style  is  one  of  unflagging 
vivacity — often  forcible,  often  picturesque,  full  of  sly  hits  and  quiet 
sarcasm — w'hich  mingle  oddly  enough  sometimes  with  the  patristic 
learning  round  about  them ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  make  the  work 
what  is  called  ‘  readable,’  and  will  not  make  the  mass  of  erudition 
which  it  contains  less  likely  to  be  retained  by  the  student.  People 
who  conceive  that  books  which  arc  solid  must  necessarily  be  licavy, 
may  differ  from  us;  but,  for  our.sclvcs,  w'c heartily  thank  Mr.  Maitland 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  doctrine  and  history,  and  w'ish  some 
other  labourers  in  the  same  field  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book. 
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TAtf  Poetical  Worka  of  James  Montgomery,  Collected  by  hinigelf. 

London ;  Longman  and  Co. 

The  name  of  James  Montgomery  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers 
of  the  ‘  Eclectic.’  It  is  a  familiar  sound,  and  has  long  been  associated 
with  their  ideas  of  poetic  genius,  large  philanthropy,  and  devout  feel, 
ing.  That  such  an  author  should  be  popular,  to  the  extent  of  calling 
for  tw'o  large  editions  of  his  collected  poems— one  in  1836,  and  the 
other  in  1841 — is  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  must  be  eminently  gratifying  to  Mr.  Montgomery.  We  rejoice  in 
the  fact  on  his  owm  account,  but  we  rejoice  in  it  yet  more  as  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  sound  taste  and  of  healthful  moral  feeling.  It  is  the 
more  gratifying  as  Mr.  Montgomery’s  early  career  was  fiercely  assailed 
by  some  of  the  leviathans  of  literature,  whose  hostility  to  his  religious 
sentiments  gave  point  and  venom  to  their  critical  awards.  The  pre- 
faces  and  notes  contained  in  this  volume  greatly  add  to  the  value  of 
the  edition,  which  is  printed,  the  author  modestly  tells  us,  ‘  in  a  more 
condensed  form,  w’ith  the  hope  that  compositions,  which  at  intervals 
through  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  previously  obtained 
considerable  attention,  may  yet  secure  some  measure  of  similar  in¬ 
dulgence  for  a  few  years  longer.’ 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  style  in  which  the  volume  is  brought 
out,  is  w'orthy  both  of  the  poet  and  of  his  publishers.  It  is  at  once 
tasteful  and  elegant — fitted  alike  for  the  drawing-room  and  the  study. 
It  is  not  needful  to  say  one  w  ord  in  its  commendation.  A  more  appro¬ 
priate  or  beautiful  present  could  not  well  be  made  to  a  cultivated  friend. 


A  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  By  Horace  Roscoc  St.  John.  Lon¬ 
don  :  S.  Low. 

We  have  read  this  small  volume  with  very  considerable  pleasure,  and 
can  honestly  and  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  supplies, 
what  has  long  been  wanted  in  our  language,  a  brief,  yet  accurate  sketch 
ol  the  romantic  life  of  Columbus,  written  by  a  man  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  of  sufficient  information  rightly  to  appreciate  the  services  of  the 
jn’t'at  navigator.  The  volume  was  prepared  w  ithout  the  aid  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving's  work,  and  was  originally  intended  to  be  much  larger. 
I  he  appearance  of  the  latter  probably  led  Mr.  St.  John  to  abandon  his 
design,  w  hile  it  enabled  him  readily  to  fill  in  the  slighter  details  of  his 
narrative.  He  j)ays  a  generous  tribute  to  his  contemporary,  congratu¬ 
lating  Washington  Irving  *  on  his  work,  and  America  on  the  historian 
of  her  discovery.’  Ihis  is  as  it  should  be,  alike  honourable  to  both 
parties,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  Mr.  St.  John’s  volume  bespeaks  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  a  right  apiueciation  of  his 
hero.  It  is  written  with  case,  fluency,  and  taste.  The  style  is,  in  fact, 
in  haiTOony  with  the  theme,  and  the  tw’o  make  up  a  volume,  the 
l>enl^^l  of  which,  when  once  commenced,  few'  will  be  content  to  leave 
un  ms  cd.  If,  says  the  author,  in  a  preface,  the  modest  and  gene¬ 
rous  tcmpci  of  which  cannot  be  praised  too  highly,  ‘  not  elaborate  in 
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its  iletails,  or  complete  in  its  execution,  this  narrative  be  found  a  true 
sketch  of  his  career,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose.  As  it  is  modestly 
presented,  so  I  hope  it  will  be  considerately  judged.’ 

Grace  and  Truth,  By  Octavius  Winslow,  M.A.  London :  Shaw. 

'Phis  volume  is  full  of  devout  reflections,  couched  in  language  of  a  kind 
eagerly  read  by  many  good  people,  whose  highest  culogium  is  ‘  beau¬ 
tiful  book.’  The  author’s  evident  piety  is  worthy  of  all  respect,  his 
themes  are  decjdy  important,  and  to  many,  his  book  will  be  very  com¬ 
forting.  To  us,  we  confess,  it  has,  like  most  modem  volumes  of  its 
school,  a  somewhat  sickly  religious  sentimental  aspect.  We  miss  in 
the  practical  religious  books  of  the  present  day,  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
their  rough  predecessors  ;  and  we  would  willingly  give  a  ton  of  the  com¬ 
parative  refinement  and  feebleness,  guiltless  of  all  thought,  which  our 
devotional  writers  seem  now'-a-days  to  think  the  necessary  accompani¬ 
ment  of  their  pious  observations,  for  one  grain  of  the  former.  We 
commend  to  Mr.  Winslow,  giving  him  all  credit  for  having  written 
what  many  will  highly  value,  an  old  advice,  ‘  add  to  your  faith — virtue’ 
— manhood. 

A  Voice  from  the  North  ;  or^  the  Foundation  and  Philosophy  of  Legida- 
tire  and  Governmental  Principles:  the  Ways  and  Means  of  Social 
Amelioration  deducihle  therefrom^  and  their  hearings  upon  the  true 
Happiness  of  Man.  In  a  Series  of  Letters^  dedicated  and  addressed  to 
the  leading  British  Statesmen  of  the  day.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  London  :  Wilson. 

This  concise  and  lucid  title-page  fronts  seventy  pages  of  the  same  sort 
of  stuff,  designed  as  an  introductory  epistle  to  the  leading  British 
statesmen,  &c. — unfolding  the  author’s  political  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  is  a  digest  of  the  elements  of  legislation  and  rule 
for  all  nations  at  all  times.  Apropos  to  this,  we  have  a  history  of  the 
world  from  Adam ;  a  sketch  of  the  French  revolution ;  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament ;  several  apocalyptic 
speculations;  and  a  few  other  matters,  set  forth  in  a  style  the  reverse  of 
the  old  divine’s  profession,  ‘  for  the  matter  largely,  but  for  the  manner 
in  few  words.’ 

The  Self -Instructor  in  German,  By  Falck  Lcbahn,  Author  of  ‘  German 
in  One  Volume,’  ‘  Practice  in  German,’  &c.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  Co.  1850. 

The  high  repute  which  Mr.  Falck  Lebahn  already  enjoys  among  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  students  of  the  German  language,  will  be  in  every  way 
enhanced  by  the  present  volume.  His  first  book  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  portal ;  his  second  was  the  avenue  of  approach ;  but  he  has 
now  entered  the  interior,  and  presents  us  with  two  comedies— the 
one  from  the  pen  of  Kotzebue,  the  other  from  that  of  the  powerful 
and  prolific  Schiller.  They  have  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  interest.  A  full  vocabulary,  and  copious  cxplana- 
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tory  notes,  lead  the  learner  through  the  intricacies  of  the  plays,  with 
all  the  facility  of  an  accomplished  guide.  We  recommend  the  ‘  Self. 
Instructor  *  to  the  notice  of  all  who  have  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
German  tongue,  which  is  in  itself  rich  in  resources,  and  has  become  a 
favourite  and  fashionable  study  in  this  country.  The  book  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  master,  and  if  accompanied  by  its  predecessors  forms 
a  library  of  instruction  in  the  language.  We  speak  thus  confidently 
from  actual  experience.  All  we  know  of  German  we  have  learnt  from 
Mr.  Lebahn’s  books,  and  the  British  press  has  borne  a  universal  testi- 
mony  in  their  favour.  We  owe  thanks  to  a  gentleman  of  high  literary 
and  classical  acquirements,  who  leaves  his  country  to  diffuse  among  us 
a  knowledge  of  his  native  language.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps,  super- 
fluous  to  repeat  that  we  consider  the  ‘  Self-Instructor,’  and  its  com¬ 
panion  volumes,  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
writers  of  this  class.  They  are  plain,  practical,  complete,  and  well- 
arranged. 


Brief  Outline  of  the  Study  of  Theology,  drmcn  ttp  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
Introductory  Lectures.  By  the  late  Dr.  Friedrich  Schlciermacher. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  ‘  Reminiscences  of  Schlciermacher,’  by  Dr. 
Friedrich  Liickc.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  William  Fairer, 
LL.B.  Edinburgh  ;  Clark. 

Mistiness  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  attribute  of  German  theo¬ 
logy  in  its  best  form,  while  some  good  folks  shrewdly  suspect  that 
to  the  smoke  is  added  in  large  measure  the  fume  of  brimstone.  It 
must,  we  should  think,  somewhat  surprise  those  who  have  fancied 
that  we  English  possess  a  monopoly  of  clear,  definite  ideas,  to  find 
that  the  most  methodical,  rigidly  precise  ground-plan  of  the  entire 
science  of  theology,  exhibiting  all  its  parts  in  their  mutual  connexion 
and  relative  value  to  the  whole,  existing  in  our  language,  is  this  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  German  work.  It  gives,  what  our  theological  literature  has 
long  wanted,  a  skeleton  of  the  objects  of  theology,  apart  from  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  opinions  held  upon  them ;  furnishing  the 
student  with  a  broad,  comprehensive  outline  of  the  whole  range  of  his 
science — a  sort  of  block-plan  of  the  city,  or  geological  map  of  the 
country — in  contradistinction  to  the  systems  of  theology  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  which,  in  the  author’s  own  words,  arc 
material,  rather  than  formal,  encyclopaedias,  discussing  the  contents 
various  branches  of  the  science,  rather  than  their  organization^ 
This  is  an  object  which,  excepting  a  few  introductory-  lectures  from  a 
few  professors  of  divfinity,  our  English  theologians  have  almost  lost 
sight  of.  Instead,  w’e  have  had  monographs  from  them  on  all 
subjects  bones  very  many  ;  but  they  have  never,  as  they  ought, 
supplied  us  with  an  outline  of  the  principles  on  which  bone  is  to  come 
to  bone— the  scattered  truths  to  be  knit  together  in  one.  We  do 
not  enter  here  on  any  discussion  of  the  correctness  of  Schleiermachcr  s 
division,  but  simply  notice  the  fact,  that  this  volume  supplies  us  w  ith  a 
masterly  sketch,  developed  with  an  aphorism-like  compression,  both  of 
t  ought  and  language,  and  with  a  calm,  clear  breadth  of  vision,  ranging 
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over  the  whole  field,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  unity '  of  the 
whole,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Farrer  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  deserv  ing  the  highest 
praise.  He  has  put  the  book  into  English ;  which  is  more  than  we 
can  say  of  the  numerous  half-competent  translators,  who  are  flooding 
us  with  a  Babylonish  dialect,  unintelligible  to  anybody  of  either 
nation.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  intimates  an  intention  of  continuing 
his  work  on  other  of  Schleiermacher’s  writings,  if  the  present  volume 
should  be  favourably  received.  We  trust  that  the  intelligent  students 
of  theology  in  England  will  soon  relieve  him  of  any  doubt  on  that 
point. 


I'ittrnrq  3iitrllignirr. 


Just  Published, 

The  English  Gentry  must  save  the  Church.  A  Letter  to  the  lion.  Mr. 
Cavendish,  on  Occasion  of  his  Address  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Sunday  School  Senior-class.  An  Essay.  By  J.  A.  Cooper. 

Exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  in  a  Scries  of  Lectures. 
Chapters  IX. — XX.  By  James  Thomson,  D.I),  Vol.  II. 

Missionary  Encouragements  in  India ;  or,  the  Christian  Village  in  Ghjurat. 
By  llcv.  \Vm.  Clarkson. 

Memorials  of  Worth  ;  or,  Sketches  of  Pious  Persons  lately  deceased.  By 
Rev.  Kohert  Simpson. 

The  Crucifixion,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Waymouth. 

The  Theory  of  Human  Progression  and  Natural  Probability  of  a  llcign  of 
J  ustice. 

A  Sunday  in  London.  By  J.  M.  Capes,  M.A. 

Latter-day  Pamphlets.  Edited  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  No.  VI.  Parliaments. 
In  Memoriam. 

An  Historico-critical  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  H.  A.  Ch. 
Havemick.  Translated  by  Alex.  Thomson,  A.M. 

ITie  National  Cyclopredia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  X.  R — Siege. 

A  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  1  lorace  lloscoc  St.  J ohn. 

History  of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 

The  Amyott’s  Home ;  or,  Life  in  Childhood. 

A  Review  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Commonwealths,  forming  an  internal 
Proof  of  the  Divine  Origin  and  Truth  of  Christianity. 

A  Plea  for  the  Spiritual  Element  of  Education.  By  E.  R.  Humphreys, 
LL.D. 

A  Letter  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  on  the  Reform 
and  Extension  of  the  Parish  School  System  of  Scotland.  By  Robert  S. 
Candlish,  D.I). 
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BlackfHors  W>Ti(i,  analyzed.  By  George  Bell,  M.D. 

The  Vale  of  Cedars ;  or,  the  MartjT.  A  Story’  of  Spain  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  By  Grace  Aguilar. 

Letters  on  Happiness.  Addressed  to  a  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Letters 
to  my  Unknown  Friends.* 

The  Revelation  of  St  John ;  simply  analyzed  and  briefly  expounded.  By 
Delta. 

Wanderings  in  some  of  the  Western  Republics  of  America.  By  George 
Byam,  late  43rd  Light  Infantry. 

The  Lyrical  Dramas  of  Aeschylus.  From  the  Greek.  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  by  John  Stuart  Blackie.  Two  Vols. 

New  College,  London.  Address  of  the  Committee,  and  Preliminary  State¬ 
ment  With  the  Address  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  First  Stone.  By  Dr. 
Pye  Smith. 

An  Essay  on  the  Opium  Trade,  as  carried  on  in  India  and  China.  By 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D. 

Regeneration,  or  Divine  and  Human  Nature.  A  Poem,  in  Six  Books. 
By  George  Marsland. 

The  Men  of  Glasgow  and  the  Women  of  Scotland.  Reasons  for  ditfering 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Symington’s  View  of  the  Levitical  Marriage  Law.  By 
T.  Binney. 

The  Life  of  a  Vagrant,  or  the  Testimony  of  an  Outcast  to  the  Value  and 
Truth  of  the  Gospel.  To  which  is  added,  a  Brief  and  Original  Account  of 
Andries  Stoflles,  the  African  Witness. 

The  Norwegian  Sailor.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  George  Noscoe.  Written 
himself.  With  an  Introductory  Note,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  an  Account  of  his  Death. 

A  Brief  Notice  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  By  Sir 
C.  E.  Eardley,  Bart.  Reprinted  from  *  Evangelical  Christendom,*  with 
Additions. 

Intern  Monachism  :  an  Account  of  the  Origin,  Laws,  Discipline,  Sacred 
Writings,  Mysterious  Rites,  Religious  Ceremonies,  and  Present  Circum¬ 
stances,  of  the  Order  of  Mendicants  founded  by  Gotama  Budha ;  with  Com¬ 
parative  Notices  of  the  Usages  and  Institutions  of  the  Western  Ascetics,  and 
a  Review  of  the  Monastic  System.  By  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Member  of  the 
Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Theological 
Institution,  suggesting  ‘A  Plan  of  Pacification.*  By  William  Harris,  President 
of  the  Local  Preachers’  Mutual  Aid  Association, 

Popular  Elevation  the  Work  of  the  People;  being  an  Examination  of  the 
existing  Elements  for  the  Intellectual,  Spiritual,  Moral,  and  Political  Im¬ 
provement  of  Modem  Society.  By  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Character  of  Rahab.  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gaunter,  B.D.  ^ 

Three  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  and  its  Results,  Preached 

Evening  Ser>'ice  in  Lee  Church,  Blackheath.  By  Wm.  Francis 
Sims.  M.A.  ^ 


